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“Positive Pattosopny” has been fre- 
quently spoken of and discussed of late 
years ; and the manner in which it is 
treated and the publications in which 
the discussion is carried on imply that 
it is supposed to be a subject of popular 
interest. It may, therefore, I trust, Mr. 
Editor, be a subject not unsuited to the 
pages of your Magazine; and I am 
ready to offer my contribution to the 
discussion. With regard to M. Auguste 
Comte and his Philosophie Positive, 
I have many years ago expressed my 
opinion. I then spoke of him as a 
person whose want of knowledge and of 
temperate thought caused his opinions 
on the philosophy and history of science 
to be of no value. I have seen no reason 
to change this opinion: but eminent 
writers of our own country have given 
to him an amount of attention and admi- 
ration which makes it very fit for me to 
reconsider this judgment. 

We have especially the great autho- 
rity of Mr. J. 8. Mill calling upon us 
to give again our attention to M. Comte 
and his philosophy. No authority of 
our own time can be greater than this. 
Beside Mr. Mill’s profound philosophi- 
cal thought and wide sphere of know- 
ledge, the dignity of his position natur- 
ally makes us look where he points. 
His love of truth and fearlessness of 
consequences have given him an emi- 
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nence which all must rejoice to see 
generally acknowledged. It is no small 
glory of our times, that one of our most 
popular constituencies has fully and 
pract“ally adopted the great Platonic 
maxim, that it will never go well with 
the world till our rulers are philoso- 
phers, or our philosophers rulers. This 
popular recognition of Mr. Mill as the 
representative of the philosophical ele- 
ment in man may very fitly lead to a 
popular discussion of those whom he 
declares Worthies. To some of your 
readers, perhaps, it may be known that 
I have always regarded Mr. Mill’s 
opinions with respect, and considered 
them interesting and important subjects 
of discussion, but that on many sub- 
jects I have held them to be erroneous, 
and have not scrupled to publish my 
reasons for thinking so. I must still 
keep the same attitude. I can in no 
degree share Mr. Mill’s admiration for 
Auguste Comte, even though it is now 
limited in many points, and balanced 
by something very like contempt as to 
his more recent doctrines: and I am 
desirous of considering the matter a 
little farther than I have yet done. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to notice 
some of the features which seem to me 
to be those which especially recommend 
Auguste Comte’s doctrines to Mr. Mill’s 
approval. Among them are, I conceive, 
M. Comte’s rejection of all abstract 
conceptions, causes, theories, and the 
like ; and his assertions that phenomena 
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alone are the proper subject of science. 
All beyond he stigmatizes as “ meta- 
physical,” a term which he endeavours to 
make an opprobrious one :—a tendency 
in which we must allow that he sympa- 
thizes with the English “ general reader” 
and general talker. Mr. Mill shares 
in this dislike to abstract terms, and 
ascribes to such terms a mischievous 
tendency. For example, he thinks there 
is much harm in the old maxim that 
“Nature abhors a vacuum :”—that it 
makes of Nature an active agent. Now 
this, I must profess, appears to me a 
kind of philosophical prudery. Why 
not state actual facts in familiar words, 
even if they be a little figurative? For 
is it not true that Nature, in this our 
terrestrial region, does abhor a vacuum ? 
What would be gained to philosophy, 
if, instead of this simple rule, we were 
to be told that, “in a system of matter 
held together by attractive forces, there 
is a tendency to fill up all spaces empty 
of matter?” Is the abstract term Nature 
so very bewildering that we cannot for 
a moment recollect what it means? 
Have we such a horror of Nature’s 
“horror,” that we can be satisfied with 
any feeling whatever which may expel it? 

As I have said, I conceive that one 
main feature in M. Comte’s philosophy 
which recommends it to Mr. Mill is his 
horror of the word “ metaphysical,” and 
that the “ Positive Philosophy” is posi- 
tive mainly in denying all but facts— 
all abstractions, causes, theories, and the 
like. M. Comte holds (and apparently 
it is held to be one of his great discove- 
ries, as it certainly is a very prominent 
part of his system) that in every science 
there is a metaphysical stage, which 
precedes that positive stage which is 
the true form of science. Now this I 
conceive to be a radical mistake. There 
is no science in which this pretended 
succession of a metaphysical and a posi- 
tive stage can be pointed out. There is 
no science in which the discovery of 
laws of phenomena, when once begun, 
has been carried on independently of 
discussions concerning ideas, which must 
be called metaphysical if anything be so 
called. There is no science in which 
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the expression of the laws of phenomena 
can at this time dispense with ideas 
which have acquired their place -in 
science in virtue of metaphysical con- 
siderations. There is no science in 
which the most active disquisitions 
concerning ideas did not come after, not 
before, the first discovery of laws of 
phenomena. This may be exemplified 
in all sciences which have made any 
progress. Kepler’s discoveries would 
never have been made but for his meta- 
physical notions, And again: those 
discoveries of the laws of phenomena 
did not lead immediately to Newton’s 
theory, because a century of metaphysical 
discussion was requisite as a preparation. 
And, at this moment, those sciences 
which are most progressive, and which 
have the fullest promise of progress, are 
in want of metaphysical clearness of 
ideas, no less than of additional facts. 
Who will help us to a true view, or 
even to a view tenable for a year, of the 
atomic constitution of bodies ; explain- 
ing why it is that, with every scheme of 
atomic constitution, we are perpetually 
driven to the contradiction of half-atoms, 
and how this is to be avoided? Who 
will guide us over the geometrical con- 
tradictions which beset us when we 
would imagine the structure of crystals ? 
Who can give us a notion, metaphysically 
tenable, of chemical composition? Are 
all chemical compounds binary? M. 
Comte thinks they are: a metaphysical 
doctrine surely, for he gives no physical 
reason for it. Nor indeed is it recon- 
cileable with the simplest facts of the 
newer chemistry. Who will define for 
us vital power and forces, avoiding meta- 
physical notions? And of what use 
could his definition be if he did so? 
But we might go on through the whole 
range of science asking the like ques- 
tions, and every science in turn would 
reveal to us how baseless is the notion 
that there is a good positive stage of 
science which succeeds a bad meta- 
physical stage. 

M. Comte’s theoretical view of the 
progress of science includes a further 
assertion, which I mention because it 
has been much noticed, though to me it 
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appears to be worthless, and, indeed, ab- 
solutely puerile. According to him, sci- 
ences go through three stages ;—they are, 
first, theological ; secondly, metaphysical ; 
thirdly, positive. Now, that in early 
times men believed the sun and the 
moon to be gods, or to be governed and 
guided by gods, is true; but this is 
not science, not even the beginning of 
science: it is a state of thought which 
precedes science. But be it so. Let 
astronomy be first theological. But 
what other science has gone through 
this stage? Physics has not. As Adam 
Smith says, there was never a god of 
weight. Has chemistry? Curiously 
enough chemistry has had a mythological 
stage, but it was not its first stage. It 
was the stage through which it went in 
the ages of alchemy. When chemists 
described the substances and operations 
with which they dealt by the most curious 
and lively personifications, gold was the 
king of metals, silver, the queen: an 
object much aimed at was to cbtain the 
regulus, the metallic young one, of the 
more imperfect metals. For this pur- 
pose, there were mayisteries, preparations 
which possessed power to change bodies, 
with many fancies of the same kind. In 
the same way, astronomy had its mytho- 
logical period in the age of astrology. 
But then—alas for the Comtian order of 
development of sciences !—this was long 
after there existed a positive science of 
Astronomy among the Greeks, whose 
results are still part of our astronomical 
treasury. So that the history of science 
refuses altogether to lend itself to the 
attempt to find a profound and general 
meaning in the fact that men began to 
talk about the sun and moon by calling 
them Apollo and Diana. 

Another feature of the positive philo- 
sophy is, that it denies (all its character- 
istics are negative, as I have said) modern 
theories, such as the undulatory theory 
in optics, and thus reduces science to 
its facts. Now to this there is an un- 
answerable reply. The facts cannot be 
expressed without the theory. It is a 
challenge which has been repeatedly 
addressed to the opponents of the un- 
dulatory theory, and never accepted, to 


express without the theory the facts of 
diffraction (the dark and bright lines 
which border shadows when exactly 
east). There is in this case, and in 
many others, no possibility of stating 
the facts without using the language of 
the theory; and therefore on this subject 
there can be no Positive Science in M. 
Comte’s sense. 

3ut M. Comte was too ignorant of 
modern optics to know this. The language 
in which he speaks of modern optics (and 
of all modern sciences except astronomy) 
is that of a shallow pretender, using 
general phrases in the attempt to make 
his expressions seem to be knowledge. 
Thus he says that Fresnel applied the 
principle of interferences to the pheno- 
mena of coloured rings, “on which the 
“ ingenious labours of Newton left much 
“to desire ;” as if Fresnel’s labours on 
this subject had been the supplement of 
those of Newton! 

I regard Comte as a notable example 
of the character generated in France by 
the prominence given to the study of 
mathematics in the last generation. He 
was in some degree a distinguished 
scholar of the Polytechnic School, though 
his attainments in this way have been 
much exaggerated ; and his pretensions 
to discoveries are, as Sir John Herschel 
has shown, absurdly fallacious. But 
the mathematicians of that generation 
having, with great ingenuity and subtlety, 
completed the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, seemed to think it intolerable 
presumption in any one to put forth a 
theory upon another subject, which 
should rival that of gravitation in its 
generality and the subtle mathematical 
artifices which it involved. As evi- 
dence of the prevalence of this temper 
amongst the greatest French mathema- 
ticians of that time, I may mention an 
anecdote which I had from Arago him- 
self. He and Fresnel pursued together 
those experiments which established the 
undulatory theory. Ata certain period 
they came to the experiment in which 
it appeared that two rays polarized in 
the same plane interfere with each other : 
two rays polarized in planes perpendicular 
to each other do not interfere. Fresnel 
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said to Arago, “ Do you not see that this 
“is simply the fact, that light consists 
“ of transverse undulations?” Arago, 
in relating this, said to me, “ You will 
“ wonder how I could refuse to assent to 
“this; for certainly the fact was so. 
“ But, in good truth, I dared not assent. 
“ T was in close relations with Laplace 
“ and the other leaders in mathematics, 
“and they would not hear of undula- 


“tions. So I held my tongue at that 
“time.” This “influence” of the op- 


ponents of the undulatory theory, I 
conceive, operated upon M. Comte also, 
and prevented him from learning the 
plainest facts in its history. 

I am not going to trace M. Comte’s 
views of the other sciences. He is, I 
conceive, very superficial in all, and in 
some grossly erroneous. But, as an ex- 
ample, I may quote what Mr. Mill him- 
self says of M. Comte’s way of dealing 
with one of the most conspicuous of 
modern sciences : one, too, of which he 
was especially bound to acquaint him- 
self with the history, inasmuch as to it, 
under the name of Sociology, he pro- 
fesses to have made great and improbable 
additions: I mean Political Economy. 
“ Any one,” says Mr. Mill (p. 89), “any 
“one acquainted with the writings of 
“political economists need only read his 
“few pages of animadversions on these 
“to learn how extremely superficial 
“M. Comte can sometimes be. He aftirms 
“that they have added nothing really 
“ new to the origtnal apergus of Adam 
“ Smith ; when every one who has used 
“them know that they have added so 
“much as to have changed the whole 
“ aspect of the science.” I should rather 
say, instead of reading a few pages of 
M. Comte to learn how extremely super- 
ficial he can be, the reader may read any 
page of his speculations to see how ex- 
tremely superficial he is. 

But I will say a few words on another 
aspect of the Positive Philosophy, which 
may have won it some favour from 
speculators who, like Mr. Mill, are very 
suspicious of ideas ; it confines itself to 
the inquiry into phenomena, and rejects 
the inquiry into causes, Now that men 
need to be warned against making the 
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inquiry into cause the first or the prin- 
cipal aim of scientific research is true. 
But this is a truth which M. Comte 
was neither the first to propound, nor has 
propounded in a useful and intelligent 
manner. Those who have taught the 
opposite doctrine bear names so eminent, 
that men may well be warned against being 
swayed by them—names no less than 
Aristotle and Bacon: Aristotle, who says 
that to know truly is to know through 
the causes ; Bacon, who seeks to discover 
the “natures” of things. In opposition 
to this, the study of really progressive 
science teaches us that the first step in 
a science is to discover the laws of phe- 
nomena ; and that from these laws alone, 
ascending from one step of generality to 
another, we can hope to discover those 
very general laws which we call causes. 
But, when such general laws offer them- 
selves, why should we not call them 
causes, when all the world calls them so? 
Take one of the most striking and pro- 
gressive sciences of modern times— 
geology. It begins with observing and 
classifying the strata of the earth ; but 
it aspires to discover the causes by which 
they came to be what they are, and 
where they are; whether in each case, 
water or fire was the chief agent; 
whether the causes acted continuously 
or in paroxysms. These are inquiries 
which to this day engage the attention 
and animate the labours of the eminent 
men all over the world who cultivate 
geology. Are they to desist from these 
labours because M. Comte assures them 
that the inquiry into causes is hopeless 
and unphilosophical? Or is M. Comte to 
legislate for the sciences, according to 
whom there can be no such science as 
geology ? 

As I have said, the main character of 
the Positive Philosophy consists in its 
negations ; and there appears to prevail 
in some quarters a disposition to regard 
those as the most “advanced” philo- 
sophers who deny the largest portion of 
the truths which have been commonly 
accepted and established. As an ex- 
ample of this: besides the denial of 
causes, in the more general sense, as a 
fit object of scientific inquiry, there 
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has been of late extensively prevalent a 
disposition to deny jinal causes, or the 
evidence of the adaptation of means to 
an end in the structure of animals. This 
evidence, which the sagacity of Socrates 
first distinctly fastened upon, and which 
has had a charm ever since, alike for 
the most popular and for the most phi- 
losophical thinkers, has of late been 
spoken disparagingly of, because struc- 
tures which had been regarded as evi- 
dences of design have been by recent 
physiologists referred to a principle of 
morphology, according to which all animal 
structures are merely modifications of a 
general plan. And Bacon’s maxim has 
been often quoted, that final causes are 
like Vestal Virgins, dedicated to God, 
and necessarily barren. That in Bacon’s 
time the reasoning from final causes had 
been pushed too far may easily be 
shown. But it is certain that, with re- 
gard to the structure of animals, the 
most eminent physiologists in all ages 
have declared that at every step they did 
discover evidences of design, and that, 
by holding to that principle, they made 
their discoveries. ‘To take eminent in- 
stances : we know that this was the case 
with Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. We know that this was 
the case with Cuvier’s restoration of 
extinct animals from the evidence of 
their osseous remains. These authors 
tell us that it was so. Were they mis- 
taken? Was it a false, an unreal prin- 
ciple that thus led them to some of the 
most important scientific truths which 
we possess? Are the vestal virgins 
barren by nature, or only to place their 
divine authority above suspicion? They 
have had offspring ; great and glorious 
offspring. Still, it is in the highest 
degree important that no one should 
rashly ascribe to them children. No one 
should claim their parentage for the 
children of hisown brain, Let the wise 
man’s voice be obeyed. Let them not 
lightly venture from their temple ; but 
while they continue their praises in the 
language which they have learnt through 
all ages, from Socrates to Owen, let it not 
be supposed that their words are un- 
meaning becausea few nonsensical phrases 


have been interpolated by men more 
pious than wise? 

I have said that the structures for- 
merly ascribed to design, have been re- 
cently supposed to be accounted for by 
morphology. I confess I have been 
astonished at the extent to which this 
elevation of morphology above teleology 
has been carried. The wing of a sparrow 
and the arm of a man consist of like 
bones, corresponding bone by bone : that 
is morphology, The wing is made for 
flying, the arm for holding and striking: 
that is teleology. How does the one 
principle exclude the other ? 

It is said that the structure most use- 
ful to the animal is elaborated by minute 
changes in countless generations: and so, 
all organs were not made for a purpose, 
but grew and made themselves. The 
eye was not made for seeing, the ear for 
hearing. Such an announcement, it is 
no exaggeration to say, takes away the 
breath of Philosophy; at least for a 
moment. But let it be for a moment 
only. Let Philosophy try to recover 
her self-possession. She then asks, 
What is the alternative supposition ? 
The eye was not made for seeing. So 
be it, if it must be so, But how did it 
grow then ? 

Our teacher replies: “ Several facts 
“make me suspect that any sensitive 
“nerve may be rendered sensitive to 
“light. Numerous gradations from 
“a perfect and complex eye to one 
“ very imperfect and simple, each grade 
“useful to its possessor, can be shown 
“to exist: further, the eye does vary, 
“if only slightly, and its variations 
“ are unlimited ; and if any variation or 
“ modification in the organ be ever 
“useful to an animal under changing 
“ conditions of life, then the difficulty of 
“ believing that a perfect and complex 


1 I refer the reader with much pleasure to 
Dr. Acland’s recently published Harveian 
Oration. He there discusses the question of 
Final Causes, illustrating his reasons by the 
example of Harvey, and the remarks of many 
philosophers. He has even the patience to 
argue with those who deny that the eye was 
made for seeing, by pointing out the manner 
in which its optical adjustments reject the 
doctrine of its being self-formed, 
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“ eye could be formed by natural selec- 
“ tion can hardly be considered real.” 

T confess I think that our Philosophy 
cannot do less than lift up her hands 
and eyes in astonishment at this gigantic 
fabric of hypotheses, of which the basis 
is a suspicion that any nerve may become 
sensitive to light. There may be grada- 
tions from an imperfect and simple eye, 
—from a scrap of nerve sensitive to light, 
to a perfect and complex eye ; and each 
grade is useful to its possessor, and hence 
the difficulty of supposing this to be the 
true history of the matter is not real! 
The inimitable contrivances for adjust- 
ing the focus to different distances, for 
admitting different amounts of light, for 
the correction of spherical and chromatic 
aberration, are all on the imaginary road 
from a bit of nerve to a complex eye ; 
and therefore Nature has travelled on 
this road to the complex eye. This, it 
is confessed, seems absurd, but yet this 
is the doctrine insinuated. But the 
difficulties are not yet half stated. For, 
besides all this, and running parallel 
with these gradations of the optical 
adjustments, we have a no less complex 
system of muscles for directing the eye : 
some of them, as the pulley-muscle, 
dwelt on by Paley, such as resist the 
tendencies of their neighbours ; and the 
numerical expression of these corre- 
spondencies of the gradations of the 
optical and the muscular adjustment 
of the eye is to be multiplied into itself 
for every organ of the animal, in order 
to give the number of chances of failure 
to success in this mode of animal- 
making. Verily the Philosophy must 
have a large swallow that can gulp down 
these numbers ! 

And this, it seems, is the best physio- 


logical philosophy which we can get, if 


we reject final causes! And those are 
“advanced ” physiologists who hold such 
doctrines. I confess I see no reason to 
believe that advance of science consists 
in denying truths formerly established. 
I believe, on the contrary, that truths 
once obtained are true for ever; and I 
deem that * Positive Philosophy” to be 
a false and worthless lore which consists 
in perpetual negations of what has heen 
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established by thoughtful men in careful 
examination of facts. 

I have written so much of M. Comte 

and his Positive Philosophy with great 
reluctance ; for I cannot conceal my 
opinion that he is quite unworthy to be 
made the serious subject of discussion 
among philosophers. But the respect in 
which I hold some of the persons who 
have praised him—Mr. Mill and Mr. 
G. H. Lewes for example—has made me 
revise my opinion concerning him, long 
ago delivered ; and I have thought it 
might be worth while to point out what 
seem to be the most attractive features 
of his philosophy, which I have tried to 
do. The praise which Mr. Mill bestows 
upon some parts of his writings is to me 
quite marvellous. But my wonder is 
somewhat lessened when I come to per- 
ceive, in reading these praises, that they 
refer to performances in which I conceive 
the object to be of small philosophical 
value, such as the classification of the 
sciences, and the arrangement of sciences 
one above another in a certain order. 
These attempts, even if successful, seem 
to me to be of small value. No science 
is yet complete ; and yet when we 
classify and derive them, we suppose it 
to be so. I think M. Comte’s per- 
formances in this way worse than those 
of other persons—than M. Ampére’s, 
for instance ; but I see no interest in 
weighing them against one another. 

When I say that M. Comte’s specula- 
tions on the history of science seem to 
me to be worthless, I shall not be sup- 
posed, I presume, to hold that this sub- 
ject is of no value. I contemn M. 
Comte’s speculations on this subject, 
because I find in them so little of the 
history of science, and in that little 
many errors in the most important 
points, as when he ascribes Newton’s 
discoveries about central force to Kepler, 
who never had the idea of central force. 
And his discourse concerning the theo- 
logical stage of science seems to me to 
have no more to do with the history of 
science than the stories about Thor and 
Woden have to do with the history of 
England. But if any one will write 
the history of any science, marking the 
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Epochs of the cardinal discoveries which 
have made it to be a science, and their 
Preludes and Sequels (for of such periods 
the history of each science really con- 
sists), I shall gladly follow his teaching ; 
and, if he has rightly interpreted the 
facts of history (for which purpose he 
must carefully read the original authors 
of guesses, discoveries, and develop- 
ments), I shall be grateful to him as a 
fellow-labourer, or as a master. 

I have confined myself hitherto to M. 
Comte’s supposed achievements in the 
domain of the material sciences, because 
there we have a definite collection of 
established truths, and know what we 
are talking about. It was in that 
domain, I think, that M. Comte’s repu- 
tation was acquired. He hassince changed 
or extended the main business of his 
philosophy to the formation of a won- 
derful social system. And as I have 
not made it my business to study this, I 
shall, in the remainder of what I have to 
say, leave him in the hands of his 
admirers and critics, Mr. Mill‘and Mr. 
G. H. Lewes. 

Mr. Lewes, in a very amusing article 
(in the Fortnightly Review) has given a 
biographical sketch of M. Comte, which 
is not without its meaning, even as 
illustrative of M. Comte’s “ sociological ” 
speculations and proposals, Mr. Lewes 
says :—“ At the age of seventeen he was 
“admitted to the Ecole Polytechnique, 
“and there he found republican senti- 
“ments and scientific tendencies emi- 
“ nently suited to his rebellious and in- 
“ quiring disposition. . . . His comrades 
“ respected and admired him. His pro- 
“ fessors recognised his eminent capacity. 
* A brilliant career seemed certain, when 
“it was arrested by a characteristic 
“ action of hisown. One of the masters 
“had insulted the younger students by 
“ his manners: the elder students took 
“up the case, and after mature delibe- 
“vation, decided that the master was 
“ unworthy of continuing in his office. 
“ They drew up the following notifica- 
“tion :—‘ Monsieur, quoiqu’il nous soit 
“ penible de prendre une telle mesure 
* envers un ancien éléve de |’Ecole, nous 
“vous enjoignons de n’y plus re- 


“ mettre les pieds.’ This -notification, 
‘* drawn up by Comte, had his signature 
“at the head of the list. The result 
“ was his expulsion. His official career 
“was at an end. He was forced to 
‘* return home, and remained there some 
“time under the surveillance of the 
“ police.” 

After this he went to seek his fortune 
in Paris. He found an opening there 
which a less rebellious spirit might have 
profited by. ‘‘ He became private seere- 
“tary to Casimir Perier, but quickly 
“found that the paid servant was ex- 
“ pected to be a blind admirer. Called 
“upon to make some comments upon 
“the public labours of his master, 
“ ¢ elles ne furent pas goutées ;’ and, after 
“a trial of three years, the connexion 
“ ceased.” 

He then passed over to the celebrated 
Saint-Simon, and became his secretary, 
pupil, and, for a time, friend. This con- 
nexion had undoubtedly a large share 
in stimulating and shaping Comte’s 
speculations on the structure of society. 
The Saint-Simonians formed .a very 
striking epoch in French speculation. I 
think M. Comte’s admirers have not done 
them justice. There are, perhaps, not 
many Englishmen who now recollect to 
have read their writings when they were 
published (about 1820 and after) ; but 
those who do must regard them as very 
striking works. Most readers at that 
time were deeply impressed by the 
largeness, subtlety, and ingenuity of 
their views of society. Their doctrine 
of the alternation of critical periods and 
organic periods was really a startling 
theory, bringing together into a general 
view many historical facts. And the 
boldness and imperiousness with which 
they legislated concerning a new state 
of society which was to be, was suitable 
to M. Comte’s temper in his subse- 
quent career; dnd accordingly he has 
it, and, as I should say, borrowed it of 
them ; whether or no it was worth 
borrowing is another question. 

In 1824 Comte came to an open 
rupture with Saint-Simon. Soon after 
he published an essay in which his 
admirers find the germ of his subsequent 
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speculations. In this essay he main- 
tains his doctrine of the three stages of 
science—theological, metaphysical, and 
positive: also that human activity in 
society has three corresponding agencies, 
—the conquering military, the defensive 
military, and the pacific industrial ; and 
“that philosophy (or general beliefs) 
“in passing from the theological to the 
“ positive stage must bring about the 
“ substitution of the industrial for the 
“ military regime ; and, finally, that the 
“ spiritual reorganization, which is the 
“ necessary condition of all social re- 
“ organization, must repose upon the 
“ authority of demonstration : it must 
“be based upon science, with a priest- 
“ hood properly constituted out of the 
“ regenerated scientific classes.” 

Soon after this M. Comte married 
Caroline Massin, bookseller. He took 
to pupils as his support. “ At the time 
“of his marriage, Comte had but one 
“ pupil ; this pupil was ‘the Bayard of 
** our day,’ as his admirers style General 
“ Lamoriciére. With the small sum of 
* money brought by his wife, a modest 
“lodging was furnished in the Rue 
*‘ de l'Oratoire. Here M. de Narbonne 
“ proposed to place his son as boarder 
“and pupil. Other aristocratic families 
“ would, it was hoped, follow the 
“example. To receive these pupils, a 
“more dignified apartment was taken 
“in the Rue de l’Arcade, at the corner 
“of the Rue St. Lazare, and fresh 
“ furniture had to be bought. But 
‘“‘ when the small stock of ready money 
“ was thus invested, the pupils never 
“ came, and the apartment was a burden. 
“ In a few months the solitary boarder 
“ was sent back, and the young couple 
“had to migrate into more modest 
* lodgings in the Rue Montmartre.” 

In 1826, he commenced a course of 
lectures in exposition of his system ; and 
many of the most distinguished men in 
Paris,—Humboldt, Poinsot, De Blain- 
ville, Carnot, &c.—with the good-nature 
in manifesting an interest in a brother- 
professor’s lectures, which is happily 
and properly common among men of 
science,—attended his lectures; but, 
after three or four had been delivered, 
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an attack of insanity abruptly closed the 
course. Mr. Lewes has given very curi- 
ous details of this season of insanity, 
He has added to them a very curious 
speculation;—a list of “illustrious 
madmen.” To Lucretius and Cowper, 
he adds Mahomet, Loyola, Peter the 
Great, Haller, Newton, Tasso, Swift, 
Donizetti, as showing that, in such cases, 
“the mind is lucid in its lucid intervals.” 
This will, I think, strike an ordinary 
reader as a curious way of proving the 
lucidity of M. Comte’s mind. 

In 1830, he published the first volume 
of his Course, the sixth and last in 
1842. And the admiring Mr. Lewes 
says :— 

“With the publication of the Philo- 
“sophie Positive, he assumed his place 
“ amongthe great thinkersof all ages, but 
“ drew upon himself the bitter hatred of 
“ rivals and humiliated professors, which, 
“ being supported by the indignation of 
“ theologians, metaphysicians, and jour- 
“ nalists, who were irritated at his dan- 
* geroug elevation and sweeping scorn, 
* ended in driving him from his official 
“ position.” - 

I must refer to Mr. Lewes for the 
tale how certain eminent and generous 
Englishmen offered to replace the official 
salary for one year, understanding that, 
at the end of the year, Comte would 
be either reinstated, or would have 
resolved on some other career. But 
M. Comte had other notions. From this 
time he regarded these and the like 
contributions as his right ; and spoke in 
the tone of a man defrauded and be- 
trayed when they were withheld. This 
tone of self-conceited ingratitude is so 
revolting to our ordinary feelings that 
I do not choose to dwell upon it. 

But I will not omit a happier and 
more interesting passage in his later 
days, of which Mr. Lewes speaks from 
personal knowledge. He was separated 
from his wife in 1842. “In 1845, he 
“ first met Madame Clotilde de Vaux. 
“ There was a strange similarity in their 
“ widowed conditions. She was irrevo- 
“ cably separated from her husband by 
“a crime which had condemned him to 
“ the galleys for life ; yet, though morally 
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* free, she was legally bound to the man 
“whose disgrace overshadowed her. 
“ Comte also was irrevocably separated 
“ from his wife by her voluntary depar- 
“ture, and, though morally free, was 
“legally bound. Marriage being thus 
“unhappily impossible, they had only 
“ the imperfect yet inestimable consola- 
“ tion of a pure and passionate friend- 
“ ship.” 

Mr. Lewes adds, he was fond of 
applying to her the lines of his favourite 
Dante— 

‘* Quella che imparadisa la mia mente 

Ogni basso pensier dal cor m’avulse.” 

“Every one who knew him during his 
“brief period of happiness will recall the 
“ mystic enthusiasm with which he spoke 
“of her, and the inexpressible overflow- 
“ing of his emotion, which led him to 
“speak of her at all times, and to all lis- 
“teners. It was in the early days of his 
‘attachment that I first saw him; he 
* spoke of her with an expansiveness 
“which greatly interested me.” We can- 
not read without emotion what follows: 
“When I next saw him he was as ex- 
*¢ pansive in his grief at her irreparable 
“oss; and the tears ran down his cheeks 
“as he detailed her many perfections. 
“This happiness had lasted but one 
“ year.” 

His devotion to her memory, and the 
curious form that it took, must also be read 
with great interest ; but I am perhaps 
borrowing from Mr. Lewes more than 
one writer in a magazine should do from 
a contemporary. I can only excuse 
myself by saying that the great interest 
with which I have read his account 
makes it difficult for me not to quote 
largely from it in speaking of M. Comte. 
But in speaking of M. Comte’s later 
work, the “ Politique Positive,” I will 
rather quote Mr. Mill, who has given 
an account of this portion of M. Comte’s 
speculations which is full of interest ; 
and which is, as seems to me, written as 
favourably to M. Comte as any rational 
person can write. One judicious remark 
of Mr. Mill will show the spirit and 
temper in which his criticism of M. 
Comte’s “sociological” speculations is 
written :— 
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“We cannot but remark a singular 
“anomaly in a thinker of M. Comte’s 
“calibre,” [it is curious to me how 
often Mr. Mill is led to the assumption 
of “anomalies” by his stedfast belief 
in M. Comte’s “calibre,”] “after the 
“ample evidence he has brought for- 
“ward of the slow growth of sciences, 
“all of which, except the mathematico- 
“ astronomical couple are, as he justly 
“ thinks, in a very early stage, it yet 
“ appears as if, to his mind, the mere 
“institution of a positive science of 
“ sociology were tantamount with com- 
“ pletion.” This remark Mr. Mill ap- 
plies in detail to Comte’s “ sociology.” 
I will borrow from him the outline of 
the Comtian polity (Mill, p. 122) :— 

“A corporation of philosophers re- 
“ ceiving a moderate support from the 
“‘ state, surrounded by reverence, but 
“ peremptorily excluded not only from 
*¢ all political power or employment, but 
“ from all riches and all occupations 
“except their own, are to have the 
“ entire direction of education ; together 
“with not only the right and duty 
“of advising and reproving all per- 
“sons respecting both their public and 
“their private life, but also a control 
“‘ (whether authoritative or moral is not 
“ defined) over the speculative class 
“ itself; to prevent their wasting time 
“ and ingenuity on inquiries or specu- 
“ lations of no value to mankind (among 
“which he includes many now in 
“high estimation), and to employ all 
“their powers on the investigation 
“ which may be judged, at the time, to 
“be more urgently important to the 
“ general welfare. The temporal govern- 
“ ment, which is to co-exist with this 
“ spiritual authority, consists of an 
“ aristocracy of capitalists whose dignity 
“and authority are to be in the ratio 
“of the degree of generality of their 
“conceptions and operations—bankers 
“at the summit, merchants next, then 
“ manufacturers, and agriculturists at 
“ the bottom of the scale.” According to 
my recollection, this “ aristocracy” was 
the government projected by the Saint- 
Simonians. Mr, Mill adds: “ Liberty 
“and spontaneity on the part of indi- 
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“ viduals form no part of the scheme. 
“ M. Comte looks on them with as 
great jealousy as any scholastic peda- 
gogue, or ecclesiastical director of con- 
sciences. Every particular of con- 
duct, public or private, is to be open 
to the public eye, and to be kept, by 
the power of opinion, in the course 
which the spiritual corporation shall 
“ judge to be most right.” The defer- 
ence with which Mr. Mill discusses the 
Comtian scheme is a most edifying 
example of philosophical humility ; and, 
in spite of what seems to me the ab- 
surdity of the process, is very instructive 
and very entertaining. 1 shall not, 
however, attempt to follow it, but some 
of the details cannot fail to amuse the 
reader, and have obviously amused Mr. 
Mill no little. 

M. Comte in his later labours, as Mr. 
Mill says, came forth transfigured as the 
High Priest of the Religion of Humanity. 
A religion implies a cultus, and M. 
Comte, surrounded by the cwltus of the 
Catholic religion, and aspiring to rival 
or replace it and its influence upon the 
minds of his countrymen, was led to 
provide an equivalent both for the 
private devotions and the public cere- 
monies of other faiths. The reader will 
be surprised to hear, says Mr. Mill, that 
the former consists of prayer :— 

“ But prayer, as understood by M. Comte, 
does not mean asking ; it isa mere outpouring 
of feeling, and for this view of it he claims the 
authority of the Christian mystics. It is not 
to be addressed to the Grand Etre, to col- 
lective Humanity, though he occasionally car- 
ries metaphor so far as to style this a goddess. 
The honours to collective Humanity are re- 
served for the public celebration. Private 
adoration is to be addressed to it, in the per- 
sons of worthy individual representatives, who 
may be either living or dead, but must in all 
cases be women; for woman being the sexe 
aimant represents the best attributes of hu- 
manity, that which ought to regulate all 
human life ; nor can Humanity possibly be 
symbolized in any form but that of a woman. 
The objects of adoration are the mother, the 
wife, and the daughter, representing severally 
the past, the present, and the future, and call- 
ing into active exercise the three social sen- 
timents—veneration, attachment, and kind- 
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ness. We are to regard them, whether dead 
or alive, as our guardian angels, les vrais anges 
gardiens. If the last two have never existed, 
or if, in the particular case, any of the three 
types is too faulty for the office assigned to it, 
their place may be supplied by some other type 
of womanly excellence, even by one merely 
historical. Be the object living or dead, the 
adoration (as we understand it) is to be ad- 
dressed only to the idea.”—(P. 150.) 


M. Comte having thus provided his 
disciples with forms of private prayer and 
with guardian angels, proceeds to public 
worship, and other matters into which 
he enters with wonderful minuteness. 
But I will only make one more extract 
from Mr. Mill’s extremely interesting 
and amusing abstract :— 


“Not content with an equivalent for the 
Paters and Aves of Catholicism, he must have 
one for the sign of the cross also; and he thus 
delivers himself —“ Cette expansion peut étre 
perfectionné par des signes universcls .. . 
Afin de mieux developper l’aptitude nécessaire 
de la formule positiviste & representer toujours 
la condition humaine, il convient ordinairement 
de Venoncer en touchant suecessivement les 
principaux organes que la théorie cérébrale 
assigne a ses trois éléments.”—(P. 154.) 


M. Comte made a craniological system 


of his own, which is here referred to ; 
but what parts of the head or face are 
thus to be successively touched in the 
mutual recognition of two Comtians, I 
have not studied the system sufficiently 
to be able to tell. But the effect must 
be much like that which has been 
thus described by a modern imitator of 
Homer :— 


“Then the youth to the tip of his nose put 
the thumb of his left hand, 
Spread forth his two bunches of fives by 
joining his right hand.” 

And Mr. Mill plainly thinks so ; for 
he says, with becoming gravity, “ This 
“* may be a very appropriate mode of ex- 
“* pressing one’s devotion to the Grand 
“« Etre ; but any one who had appreciated 
“ its effect on the profane reader, would 
“have thought it judicious to keep it 
“ back till a considerably more advanced 
“ stage in the propagation of the Positive 
“ Religion.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
NOMINAL LOVE. 


Kennet Ross also betook himself to 
the Villa Mandorlo. 

Tolerably early in the afternoon (con- 
sidering all that had occurred), he got 
languidly into an open’ carriage, and 
directed the coachman to drive there, 
leaving a message for Sir Douglas that 
he would join him with the rest of the 
party instead of waiting his return at 
the palazzo. 

Truth to say, Kenneth had no great 
wish to meet Sir Douglas again so soon: 
perhaps to listen to comments extremely 
unpalatable on his recent conduct ; 
certainly to feel embarrassed and an- 
noyed by the recollection of what had 
passed. He had other reasons for de- 
siring to pay this visit as speedily as 
possible, and he dressed with more 
haste than was usual with him, or con- 
sistent with his many little luxurious 
fancies, making one long pause before a 
full-length mirror ere he turned to leave 
the apartment, he and his valet both 
fixedly contemplating the image reflected 
there. 

The valet smiled: he thought the 
young Excellency must be quite satisfied: 
no one could see more than that his 
Excellency was “ un poco pallido,” which 
was rather interesting than otherwise. 

But for once Kenneth was too ab- 
sorbed to care for compliment. For 
once he was thinking seriously ; though 
it must be admitted those profound re- 
flections entirely centred in Self. 

He was thinking—with that irritated 
discontent which, in ill-regulated minds, 
takes the place of penitence—of all the 
scrapes, follies, and entangled snares of 
his past life. He was thinking, not with- 
out a certain degree of kindliness, of Sir 
Douglas. Not with much gratitude ; for 
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it is a very curious fact that gratitude 
seldom follows over-indulgence ; there is 
no gratitude where there is not respect, 
and a consciousness that the benefits 
conferred have not only gone beyond 
our deserts, but beyond our deserts even 
in the opinion of those who have con- 
ferred them. That fond yielding—that 
love without a conscience—which can 
“refuse nothing” to the object beloved, 
is trespassed upon again and again, 
without creating any corresponding sense 
of favour shown or sacrifices made. It 
grows to be depended on with blind 
confidence, but it is received with so 
little thankfulness, that if at any time 
a limit seems to be reached, and a halt 
made in the system of benefactions, the 
recipient forthwith looks upon his posi- 
tion as that of an ill-used martyr. “The 
idea of Old Sir Douglas stickling at 
helping me now, when he has come 
forward a dozen times in much worse 
scrapes without saying a word!” was a 
speech of Kenneth’s over which Lorimer 
Boyd had frequently growled, but the 
sentiment of which, to the speaker, 
seemed perfectly just and natural. 
There is a training which helps a man 
to see life in its true aspect, and there 
is a training which leads him to see all 
things reversed and upside down. There 
are also, it must be confessed, men on 
whom, as on certain animals, no amount 
of training seems to tell : minds which 
no warning will impress : souls to which 
that text has no mystery and no meaning 
which bids us “stand in the way and 
consider which were the old paths, and 
walk in them :” hearts which are brayed 
in the mortar of suffering, and yet re- 
main hard. And this because the inner 
human nature is subject to as much 
variety as the outward human form. 
You may take half-a-dozen children of 
the same parents, and put them under 
the same tutor and governess, the same 
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spiritual pastor, the same conditions and 
opportunities of life; and out of all that 
sameness you shall have a diversity of 
character so startling that the utmost 
stretch of our intelligence can scarcely 
comprehend it. Yet we shut our eyes 
to the fact, Some rosy fearless prattler 
lifts its brilliant gaze, and tells us of 
another little one who stands aside and 
pouts, that her brother was “ always shy 
from a baby ;” some old nurse echoes 
the opinion that “ Master Jackey was the 
troublesome one in owr nursery ; Master 
Willie was always easy to manage ;” 
but not the less does “his honour the 
Magistrate” continue to rate the me- 
chanic for having neglected to “look 
better after” the precocious little thief 
for whom the perplexed father says 
he “allays did his best ;” and not the 
less do parents of honest well-conducted 
children complacently attribute to their 
own “ bringing up” this satisfactory 
state of matters,—never heeding the 
patent fact that their dissolute neighbour, 
who has brought up Ais children on oaths 
and “ skilly,” is also the father of pious 
innocent daughters, and of laborious 
decent sons, 

Nor can you shut your child in a 
crystal case, to save him from harm and 
pollution. You can but set good and 
evil before him for choice, (as much 


ood and as little evil as may be,) and» 


the balance of his nature does the rest : 
just as you can but give him the best 
mental teaching your means will sup- 
ply, and the balance of his intelligence 
does the rest. It was Solomon, not 
Jesus, who pronounced in the self-con- 
fidence of human wisdom that if you 
brought up a child in the way he should 
go, when he was old he would not depart 
from it. There are those who remain 
sons of perdition ; those who sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. It 
may be true that human hearts are as a 
general rule “ deceitful and desperately 
wicked,” but some hearts are more de- 
ceitful and more desperately wicked 
than others. The leaven of sin may 
exist in all, but most assuredly it never 
was so perfectly mixed as to secure 
to each an equal distribution, The 
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“ weak brother,” and the man who 
“hath said in his heart there is no 
“ God,” will display their varieties in the 
thorny open ground which has super- 
seded the Garden of Eden, even as it 
caine to pass, in the earliest motherhood 
on earth, that Abel reverently knelt to 
the All-seeing and All-punishing Creator, 
—and Eve’s other son, Cain, slew his 
brother ! 

Kenneth had had his fair average 
chances. The good and the evil had 
both been before him, If his untaught 
and ungovernable mother had made his 
holidays, both in boyhood and youth, 
times to try the relative proportions in 
his nature of better and worse ; in those 
far longer periods which were not spent 
with her—the periods of school and col- 
lege—he had the advantage of wise and 
excellent masters, and companions not 
likely to corrupt him. And even in his 
earlier home his tutor step-father had 
done his duty honestly and carefully by 
the boy ; both before and since the mis- 
matched marriage which Maggie’s great 
beauty at that time bewildered him into 
making, even without reckoning the 
possession of a settled home where he 
expected to be, but never was, master. 
Over-indulgent Sir Douglas had not been 
there to spoil his little nephew; and 
his letters and theories were models of 
good counsel and grave affection. 

Such as Kenneth was, then, he was 
of his own created nature ; having re- 
sisted (what alone can be bestowed by 
the fondest guidance on the best or the 
worst of us) all attempts made to show 
him what was amiss in his inherent 
disposition, —all persuasion, however 
eloquent the persuader, to “stand in the 
way and consider,’—all efforts to bring 
him not so much under the government 
of others as under self-government ; the 
only rule which is sate from rebellion. 

On this especial morning he had, as 
has been stated, that dim discontented 
consciousness of the result of his errors 
which is quite distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, any feeling of repentance. 
He felt that somehow or other things 
had gone wrong, and that they required 
setting to rights ; and the mode in which 
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he resolved to set things to rights was 
by marrying Gertrude Skifton, and giving 
up, after that, at all events in a great 
measure, many of the habits which led 
to so much disaster and inconvenience. 

He had always intended this, ever 
since he had first made her acquaint- 
ance. He was what is called “ smitten” 
immediately with her grace of manner, 
with her singing, and even with her 
looks, though Gertrude was not a showy 
beauty. He heard she had money; and 
altogether he settled in his own mind 
that she should be his wife. He made 
no more doubt of her acceptance of 
him, whenever he should ask her, than 
he did that the sun would rise next 
day. He had received what he not 
unfairly considered encouragement from 
her mother ; he was constantly, inces- 
santly, asked to the house ; and though 
Gertrude herself did not do or say 
much in the way of encouragement, 
she was evidently more pleased to see 
him than other friends, and she was, he 
considered, “one of your quiet girls,” 
who could not under the circumstances, 
be expected to say more. He had in- 
tended to wait to make his uncle aware 
of his choice, till the scrapes and em- 
barrassments of his position were cleared 
away. He could hardly go to Lady 
Charlotte Skifton and propose for Ger- 
trude, till his affairs were in a little 
better order. But this morning he had 
changed hismind. He was afraid, after 
the scene he had witnessed, that Sir 
Douglas might consider some probation 
or purgatory necessary, which would not 
at all suit him. He resolved therefore 
to cast the die ; to make the step he con- 
templated irrevocable, and then go to his 
uncle, and say, “ You see I am engaged 
to marry this girl, a marriage that can- 
not but please you, who have been 
preaching something of the sort this 
long time. Now settle up the diffi- 
culties which press upon me and let me 
have a proper start, and I'll turn over a 
new leaf,—for in fact I’m sick of the life 
I’m leading.” 

When he entered the marble-paved 
sitting room with bright carpets scattered 
over it, which opened into the decorated 


gardensof the Villa Mandérlo, he thought, 
as Gertrude rose to greet him, he had 
never before seen her look so beautiful. 
Her complexion was ordinarily rather 
dull and colourless; but to-day a pink 
flush had settled in either cheek, and 
her manner had something in it tremu- 
lous and excited, very different from 
usual. So different, indeed, that Ken- 
neth began by hoping Lady Charlotte 
was “none the worse for yesterday,” 
conceiving that Gertrude might be ner- 
vous on that account. 

“ No; not at all, thank you. Mamma 
is quite well ; quite; and glad to go on our 
expedition. Weare to sail—Sir Douglas 
says—to Amalfi. He said he thought 
it would be less fatiguing, and that 
you were not very well. Indeed you 
do not look well,” added she, compas- 
sionately. 

Kenneth was not sorry that he looked 
interesting and pale; and plunged very 
immediately into the story of his love 
and his hopes ; having indeed arranged 
the thread of his discourse as he sat 
with folded arms in the carriole that 
had brought him to that familiar portico. 
A little, very little of the perfect se- 
curity of acceptance which he felt, 
pierced through his love declaration. 
He tried to keep it under, but it was 
too strong for complete repression. 

As Gertrude listened, instead of be- 
coming more nervous and abashed, she 
turned extremely pale; and fixed her 
eyes at last on Kenneth’s face with an 
expression of amazement not altogether 
untinged with pain and displeasure. 

There was a moment’s pause when 
he had ended his rapid and declamatory 
pleading ; then she spoke, in a low clear 
voice. 

“ Mr. Ross, if I had ever given you 
encouragement—if I had ever even per- 
ceived the attachment you say you feel 
for me, so as to be able to give dis- 
couragement to such a suit—I hope you 
believe that I would not have left you 
in doubt on the subject. I never ex- 
pected this; I never dreamed of it. I 
will end a position so painful to both 
of us at once; and tell you that Sir 
Douglas ¥ 
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“‘ Tf my uncle has had the cruelty to 
come here this morning to poison your 
mind against me, only because of an 
unlucky scene at the Palazzo 
burst in Kenneth, with excessive anger, 
without waiting the conclusion of the 
sentence, 

** You are mistaken, utterly mistaken ; 
he never mentioned you except to say 
that you were unwell—that we had 
better sail instead of drive, for that 
reason.” 

* What then ? 

“ How shall I tell you? I had in- 
tended you should hear it from him. 
He is gone to your home. He went 
half an hour ago; he said he had ap- 
pointed with you to return——” 

She stopped, apparently in painful 
embarrassment. 

“ What had he to tell me?” said 
Kenneth, fiercely, his mind still full 
of the idea that his affairs had some- 
how been the subject of discussion. 

“ What I must tell you,x—now,—at 
onee,—and I hope then we may both 
forget what has just passed between us. 
Sir Douglas has asked me to become 
his wife, and I have accepted him.” 

Kenneth stared at her doubtfully, 
angrily, incredulously. 

“ You are to be married to Old Sir 
Douglas ?” 

“T am to be married, I hope, to Sir 
Douglas.” 

With a loud hoarse scornful laugh, 
Kenneth rose. 

“Come, you will not cure me by 
ridicule, of my attachment to you,” he 
said, “ My uncle is fond of treating me 
as a child; and if you and he have 
agreed on some way of reforming me, 
it is much better you should both be 
serious, and let me have the benefit 
of it.” 

The offended girl rose also, and with 





a degree of dignity and sternness of 


manner of which Kenneth had not 
thought that soft nature capable, she 
replied— 

“It would, in my opinion, be ex- 
tremely indecent to jest on such a 
matter. Nor is Sir Douglas likely to 
turn his anxieties for you into an acted 
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comedy. I have engaged myself to be 
his wife. I loved him, I may say, 
before I even saw him. All I heard 
of him, all I read of his writing to 
Mr. Boyd, gave me the impression of 
his being one of the most loveable of 
men. I did not know in those days 
that this great happiness was reserved 
for me—that he should choose me for 
his wife ; but what welcome you have 
had here (a welcome with which you 
now reproach me) was, I assure you, 
on account of your relationship to him. 
I saw you with interest—with curiosity 
—as the nephew of the friend whose 
letters Lorimer Boyd had so often read 
to us, and the bravery of whose gallant 
exploits he was never weary of re- 
counting.” 


Kenneth did not speak. He stood, 


still staring angrily in her face. His 
head ached and swam. His hand 


trembled as he leaned it on the table 
between them. 

“ Mr. Ross,” resumed his companion 
in a softer tone, “ you are very young ; 
I think you are very little, if at all, 
older than myself. You will forget the 
pain of this day, and you will believe— 
for indeed you may—that I shall always 
feel as Sir Douglas does towards you,— 
and I religiously believe that you have 
hitherto been the main object of interest 
in his life.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke ; 
but Kenneth did not take it. There 
are men who when they are rejected 
by one they thought to win, enter into 
the despair of sorrow; and there are 
others who under like circumstances 
enter into the despair of fury, and who 
say things at such times to the object of 
their so-called “ love,” which through all 
their burst of selfish frantic rage they 
themselves know to be cruel, atrocious, 
miserable and cowardly falsehoods, 

Kenneth passed from the declaration 
of his so-called love into this despair of 
fury. He accused Sir Douglas of the 
hasest treachery ; of having supplanted 
him by a thousand manceuvres; of 
having been aided by Lorimer Boyd to 
“cut the grass under his feet” from 
motives of vengeance ; Lorimer having 
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himself desired to attain the destiny 
which he, Kenneth, had made his one 
great hope in existence. He accused 
Gertrude of “throwing him over,” 
because his uncle and Boyd had con- 
spired to betray to her his embarrassed 
circumstances ; of preferring Sir Douglas 
only after she had made the discovery 
that Kenneth was not to be his uncle’s 
heir; of coquetting, and flattering the 
former into a passion for her, because 
she thought it a finer thing to be Lady 
Ross of Glenrossie than to share his own 
less magnificent home. He told her he 
did not believe that she had been in- 
different to him, or blind to his obvious 
attachment ; that it was all humbug 
about his welcome having been given 
for his unknown uncle’s sake. As to 
that falsehearted uncle, he bitterly 
affirmed that if Sir Douglas married 
her, he was marrying from anger, not 
from love; marrying because he was 
disappointed in his idea of governing 
and bullying as if Kenneth were still 
at school. That no one had a worse 
opinion of women generally. A thousand 
times Kenneth had heard him speak of 
the sex with contemptuous pity and 
mistrust ; and a thousand times declare 
that he himself never intended to marry, 
even when urging his nephew to do so. 
Finally he alluded to Gertrude’s “ jilt- 
ing, or having been jilted by,” the 
foreign prince to whom her mother 
had endeavoured to marry her. He 
made the open taunt that “even now, per- 
haps, she did not know her own mind ; ” 
and he stopped raving only because 
his heart beat so violently that he feared 
another moment would bring death to 
end its tumult.. Panting, wild, stag- 
gering backwards, he dropped into his 
chair. 

“QO Mr. Ross, will you hear me?” 
murmured the girl he had so insulted, 
approaching him with that mixture of 
pity and dread which may be seen in 
the countenances of those who are 
nursing a delirious patient. 

“Do let me speak to you!” and she 
glided yet nearer, and rested her trem- 
bling fingers lightly on his sleeve, as his 
clenched hand stretched across the table. 


In an instant he started to his feet 
again. 

“Don’t touch me, girl!” gasped he 
in a thick suffocated whisper ; “don’t 
dare to touch me! Your touch makes 
me comprehend how men are brought to 
commit great crimes! I tell you,” and 
his voice rose again, “that I do not 
believe you; and if I find it true, and 
that I have been made a dupe and a 
sport of, between you and my uncle 
and Boyd, I will stab Sir Douglas in 
the open street,—so help me Heaven !” 

With this blasphemous adjuration he 
reeled towards the door; it opened as 
he reached it, and Lady Charlotte, with 
a puzzled expression of fear on her face, 
confronted him. 

“ What are you both talking of, so 
loud and dreadfully ?” she said. 

“OQ mamma! beg Mr. Ross not to 
go just yet! beg him to wait till— 
till—” 

Gertrude looked in her mother’s 
gentle foolish bewildered face,—made 
an attempt to meet her, and fainted. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAYWARD HEART. 


THen Kenneth had an opportunity of 
verifying the truth of a beautiful saying, 
namely, that God, who makes such 
various degrees of weakness and strength 
in this world of ours, never yet made 
anything so weak that it will not seek 
to defend what it loves. 

The feeble silly woman who was 
Gertrude’s mother, said her few true 
words of protection and defence, as sen- 
sibly as if she had been the most strong- 
minded of females ; reproaching Kenneth 
for his want of chivalrous feeling, and 
gentlemanlike patience under disappoint- 
ment. She relapsed, indeed, into que- 
rulous foolishness at one moment, when 
she told the exasperated young man, 
that if he really loved her daughter, he 
“ought to be glad to see her better 
“ married than to himself ;” and that 
“ of course,” for her own part, she liked 
better to have Sir Douglas with her, 
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who amused her and treated her with 
consideration than Kenneth, who only 
laughed at her. Neither could she for- 
bear adding, with reference to the new 
suitor for her daughter’s hand, that she 
felt more as if he was a papa-in-law 
than a son-in-law, as she herself was not 
very old, and Gertrude was so much 
younger, and there was “so much un- 
expectedness about the matter ;” but 
she was sure it would make everybody 
very happy (Kenneth included) “ by 
“and by, when they all got used to 
a 

Gertrude, in a few trembling sentences, 
better adapted to soften the wrathful 
and selfish mood of her disappointed 
lover, obtained at last of him that he 
would behave outwardly as if nothing 
had occurred ; await with what patience 
he could Sir Douglas’s explanation, and 
allow all arrangements to proceed for 
their day together, without blighting it 
by a vain storm of unavailing complaint. 

“Tt is partly for your own sake, Mr. 
Toss,” she added, in a voice as sweet as 
her singing, and with a sorrowful smile ; 
“chiefly, indeed, for your own sake ; 
though it would be a miserable begin- 
ning to my different future, if I thought 
I were to be in any way the cause of 
alienation between you and your uncle. 
I could wish him never to know that 
you had an ungentle thought towards 
him—never to know 

“Of course, I don’t want him to 
know that I have been here on a fool’s 
errand this morning,” said Kenneth 
bitterly, “at all events, till I choose to 
tell him myself.” 

“There is no necessity to tell him. 
I wish you could look upon it all as a 
dream. You cannot think how unreal 
it all seems to me, that—that you should 
think you loved me!” 

“It is a dream that will haunt me 
through life, whatever you may think 
of it,” replied he, quickly and passion- 
ately; “but God knows what may 
happen. You are not his wife yet, and 
perhaps you never may be. Don’t you 
think I had better begin behaving as 
usual by going down to see if the boat 
is ready? JI will wait for you there.” 





He spoke the last sentence with a 
wild sort of joyless laugh. In truth, 
Kenneth was not even now perfectly 
recovered from the previous night’s 
drunkenness ; and the very first thing 
he did when the carriole had whirled 
him back to the Chiaja, was to increase 
still further the state of mingled de- 
pression and excitement in which he 
found himself, by pouring out and toss- 
ing off a full glass of Florentine “ Char- 
treuse.” His thoughts wandered from 
Gertrude ; wandered to Lorimer Boyd ; 
to an observation of his as to the ludi- 
crous contrast between the supposed 
retirement for the service of God and 
devotion to thoughts of Heaven, in- 
volved in the profession of monachism 
and the establishment of a manufactory 
for the sale of spirituous liquors, per- 
fumes, rouge, soaps, and delicate un- 
guents, for the support of the monastery 
and its inmates: “selling the devil’s 
wares to build churches with.” Then, 
with a rush, came back all the pain and 
mortification of the last hours. Very 
reckless, very comfortless, Kenneth felt, 
and very lonely, alone with the monk’s 
green bottle. Some young Italian friends 
came in, and rallied him on his dejected 
looks ; told him he was no Englishman 
if he could not stand a merry night 
without being ill the next morning. 
Kenneth did not stand rallying well, 
though he was fond of practising it 
towards others. His friends thought 
him ill-tempered, and left him to lounge 
away an hoursomewhere else. Kenneth 
took a cigar ; smoked, considered, and 
drank again. Then, with an impatient 
sigh, he once more took his hat, and 
with a sort of dreamy plan yet to supplant 
his uncle Douglas, and overcome the 
difficulties in his way, and with an in- 
creasing conviction that Gertrude, “in 
reality,’ had cared, and did care for 
him, and that somehow he was being 
made the victim of a plot for his reform- 
ation, he sauntered to the shore; hailing 
the lazy boat, with its lazy occupants, 
on a lazy sea, whose wavelets beat like 
a slackened pulse to and fro in the 
sunshine on the smooth sands,—and 
feeling all the while as if he were walk- 
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ing ina dream. The scent of mignonette 
and violets was in the air, and more 
than once a flower-girl crossed his path, 
and smilingly tossed him a bunch of 
pale Neapolitan violets,—sure to be 
paid on some careless morrow, with ten 
times the value of her flowers,—and 
looking after the handsome young Eng- 
lishman with something like a puzzled 
anxiety, on account of the unusual look 
of abstraction and anxiety visible in his 
countenance. 

The tranquil do-nothing-ness of the 
people smote him as he passed. Life, and 
life’s cares, what were they in Naples ? 
Why should any one sigh, or dream, or be 
anxious in such a climate and among such 
a population? Why should he be less 
careless than the dark-bearded, dark- 
browed, sallow men lounging outside 
the caffés? Why not enjoy life as the 
laughing loud-talking crowded groups 
in the overloaded calessos did, as they 
rattled along? What folly to pin a 
man’s hopes on one hope, and deem all 
life to come darkened, because one capri- 
cious girl repulsed his love for the 
singular, the ludicrous, caprice of pre- 
ferring his elderly uncle! A little 
whimsical twinge of vanity wound up 
all, such as rounds those quaint, old- 
fashioned verses on baffled love :— 

“ Will, when looking well can’t win her, 

Looking ill, prevail ? 
Prythee, why so pale ?” 

He looked across the blue sea streaked 
with rippling gold, and at the sails that 
here and there flitted over its surface 
like white butterflies, and felt his great 
irritation die away for the hour, in a 
mixture of stupefaction and languor. 
His uncle stood by his side, and had 
placed one hand on his shoulder with 
caressing cordiality, before he was even 
aware of his presence. He started, and 
looked up into the frank soldier-like 
countenance with some attempt at an 
answering smile. 

“T have been to the Palazzo,” said 
Sir Douglas, cheerily, “but, like the old 
woman in the nursery ballad, when I 
looked after my sick puppy, he was 
out, and quite recovered. No, not quite 
recovered,” added he with sudden gravity 
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—“how ill youlook! Oh! Kenneth my 
dear boy, if you could but mend your 
ways! if I could but see you what I 
dreamed you would be !” 

“For God's sake let us have none of 
that now,” muttered the young man as 
he turned away towards the boat. 

“No, no, you are right : not now— 
not now: I had something, however, 
something quite different to say to you, 
Kenneth, but it will keep till to-morrow: 
there is no time for anything ; here come 
our ladies, and Lorimer.” 

Our ladies! yes; for that day of 
careless companionship; and then— 
what then? Was Kenneth indeed to 
be distanced and putaside in his wooing 
by the man whom, if he had guessed 
the world through, he never would have 
hit upon, as his rival? It seemed scarcely 
credible. He would try yet. He would 
throw for that stake again. He could 
not get rid of the notion, based on his 
excessive vanity, that there was some 
agreement to test and try him ; to pass 
him through a sort of ordeal of hot 
ploughshares, and then all was to end 
in an agreeable little comedy ; his uncle 
smilingly joining the hands of the young 
couple, and giving them his paternal 
blessing. The idea strengthened as 
Gertrude and her mother advanced : the 
latter giving a little glad wave of her 
fringed parasol at Sir Douglas and calling 
out something about “military punc- 
tuality on the field of battle ;” the former, 
with all the serenity of her soft eyes 
gone, anxiously looking, not at Sir 
Douglas, but to Kenneth, and taking 
his hand with a sigh of relief, while 
the flush deepened on her cheek as he 
hed seen it deepen in the morning, 
when he first entered the Villa Manddrlo 
to declare his love. 

It was Kenneth too, who handed her 
into the boat, and seated himself by her 
side; his uncle and Lady Charlotte 
being opposite, and Lorimer Boyd un- 
slinging his sketching portfolio and 
putting it down with Gertrude’s guitar 
ease at their feet. For the moment, 
Kenneth’s spirits rose. 

No one could tell, not even Kenneth 
himself—for these things depend as 
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entirely, as the warning sense of danger 
in animals, on quick instinct rather 
than reason or calculation—why the con- 
viction of his hope being founded on 
folly and on expectations that never 
would be realised, fell suddenly with a 
cold chill on his heart. 

Something in Gertrude’s manner to 
Sir Douglas, something in Sir Douglas’s 
manner to her; in the intense quiet 
gloom of Lorimer Boyd ; in the fidgetty 
and increased attention of Lady Char- 
lotte to his uncle ;—struck his excited 
mind as proof positive that the little 
comedy he had conceived might be 
enacted for his benefit, was not being 
played : that all was real bitter earnest: 
that he had vowed in vain to quit his 
foolish course of life and “ better his 
condition” in more ways than one, by 
uniting his destiny with Gertrude Skif- 
ton’s; that he had planned in vain 
scenes of lover-like anger, and lover-like 
forgiveness, when she should at length 
admit that she had merely joined his 
guardian friend in schemes of reforma- 
tion ; that she had no such scheme, and 
no arriére pensée, but in all singleness 
and truth of heart loved Sir Douglas, 
and was beloved by him. 

Those who have been jealous,—who 
have known what it is to receive that 


* Confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ ”— 


which is brought to the inner soul by 
looks, words, or circumstances which to 
uninterested spectators seem trivial, or 
utterly indifferent, may comprehend the 
revelation. It was not brought by any 
increased empressement or happy security 
in Sir Douglas’s manner ; he had always 
been dignified, even from boyhood, when 
his inimical step-mother had sneered at 
him as “ that very gentleman-like young 
gentleman, Mr. Douglas Ross ;” he was 
the last man in the world to make a 
public wooing of the object of his choice. 
Nor was Gertrude likely to indulge in 
that peculiar manner sometimes not very 
gracefully adopted by “engaged” young 
ladies. To a stranger and ordinary ac- 
quaintance, the very curves and inden- 
tations of the Bay of Naples could not 
seem more unchanged since the previous 


day, than the conduct of all parties con- 
cerned. But to Kenneth, enamoured as 
far as his nature was capable of diverg 
ing from self, stung and shaken in the 
very midst of an utter security of success 
—and involuntarily watchful of the least 
sign that should confirm or alter his 
wavering conjectures, the meaning of all 
he saw was written in fire on his brain : 
the “Mene mene, tekel, upharsin,” 
that prophesied the loss of his heart’s 
kingdom, came between him and the 
shining white sail of the lightly wafted 
boat,—even as it stole over the marble 
walls of the feasting monarch in Scrip- 
ture. His head, aching and dizzy from 
the renewed excess of stimulant taken 
on his return from the Villa Mandérlo, 
became confused alike from the crowding 
of comfortless thoughts and the move- 
ment of the bark over the waters. He 
passed his hand across his brow several 
times as if in pain, and began talking 
wildly, cynically, and in a strain anything 
but moral, of love and lovers. The 
attempt to answer, or to repress his talk, 
only excited him the more. He was 
conscious, but rather as if dreaming 
than waking, of the expression of shame, 
sorrow, and anxiety which clouded his 
uncle’s face ; of the intense and deadly 
fear in that of Gertrude; of the utter 
scorn in Lorimer Boyd’s ; while Lady 
Charlotte, really angry at the things 
said before her daughter, but not know- 
ing exactly how to notice them, kept 
biting the end of her parasol and repeat- 
ing with a foolish smile, “You naughty 
boy, arn’t you ashamed to say such 
wickedness before your uncle?” 
Kenneth noticed her addressing him, 
with a hoarse laugh. “Oh, my uncle 
is younger than I am,” he said ; “we are 
to be boon-companions soon. I believe 
he is in love. Mr. Lorimer Boyd, grave 
Mr. Lorimer Boyd, were you ever in 
love? were you a faithful shepherd, or 
do you hold, as I do, with Alfred de 
Musset— 
Aimer est le grand point,—qu’importe la 
maitresse ? 
Quwimporte le flacon pourvi qu’on ait Viv- 
resse ¢ 
S’il est vrai que Schiller n’ait aimé qu’ Amelie, 
Goethe que Marguerite, et Rousseau que Julie, 
Que la terre.... 
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what comes next? by Jove I can’t recol- 
lect in the least, what comes next. Do 
you recollect, uncle? you're a French 
scholar.” 

Sir Douglas was looking back towards 
Naples. “I think we will return,” said 
he sadly and sternly. “Kenneth, you 
are quite well enough to understand me 
when I say that your conduct here, 
where those present have no option but 
to listen to you, is an outrage on all good 
taste and good feeling.” 

Kenneth looked towards him with 
fierce moodiness, apparently irresolute 
what reply to make. Then, his eye 
falling on the guitar-case, he sullenly 
touched it with his foot. “ Perhaps you 
think there should be no conversation 
at all, Singing would be better: love- 
songs : chansons d’ adieu: ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie,’-—which, being a soldier’s 
love-song, the French take, very properly, 
for their notion of a national hymn. 
Shall you sing again this evening, Miss 
Gertrude Skifton? Shall you sing us a 
chanson d’ adieu?” 

The lovely eyes were lifted to his in 
mute deprecation and appeal, but in vain. 

“Do sing! sing us the song of last 
night: Adieu for evermore !” 

“ Kenneth, I implore—I command 
you—to be silent!” said Sir Douglas, 
in a voice trembling with suppressed 
passion. 

“Silent ? quite silent? very well— 
yes. I am de trop here. I'll sing an 
adieu myself. T’ll give you an adieu in 
plain prose. Don’t trouble yourselves 
to put back to Naples by way of getting 
rid of me ; I'll give you ‘ adieu for ever- 
more’ without that ; for I'll bear. this 
d-—d life no longer.” 

With the last sentence Kenneth stood 
up; rocking the boat, and causing Lady 
Charlotte to utter a series of little sharp 
short shrieks of terror. As he spoke 
the concluding words, he touched the 
mast lightly with his hand to steady his 
leap, sprang head foremost into the 
waves, and sank before their eyes! 

Gertrude’s shriek echoed her mother’s, 
“This is my fault,” she said wildly. 
“ Save him ! save him !” 

Lorimer Boyd watched the water with 


a keen glance, “Can any of you swim ?” 
he said to the boatmen, laying his hand 
heavily on Sir Douglas’s arm, who had 
already thrown off his coat in prepara- 
tion for rescue, 

“To, Signor!” answered one of the 
men. 

It is a strange fact that in a seafaring 
population like that of Naples very few 
of the men are able to swim ; and still 
fewer have either courage or presence of 
mind in emergencies like the one which 
had just occurred. Many of our English 
sailors cannot swim. Many gentlemen 
in various professions, to whom that 
accomplishment would be not only use- 
ful, but perhaps absolutely necessary, 
are equally ignorant of it. When the 
St. Augustine college at Canterbury was 
established, it was resolved that even 
those who were preparing for holy orders 
should learn to swim ; more than one of 
the pious and energetic followers of 
George Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, 
having lost their lives from incapacity in 
this respect. 

One man and one only, on board the 
Neapolitan bark of pleasure which bore 
Kenneth and his companions, could 
swim. That one had been a coral-diver, 
and, in the exercise of his dangerous 
profession, many a bold and daring feat, 
many a narrow and hair-breadth escape, 
had been his. 

“To, Signore !” 

And, while he spoke, he stood half- 
naked, watching, as Lorimer Boyd 
watched, across the waters near at hand, 
—for the wretched, beautiful, drunken 
youth who ought to rise there, or some- 
where thereabouts. A dreadful watch. 

But Kenneth was cumbered, not only 
with the will to perish,—the will of a 
drunken languid man,—but the cloth- 
ing he had almost mechanically adopted 
in preparation for a moonlight return to 
Naples, over the chilly waters of the 
sun-forsaken sea. 

A heavy fur pelisse, strapped and 
fastened at the throat, in addition to the 
usual over-coat, made Kenneth’s habili- 
ments a dreadful chance against his 
safety from that self-sought grave. The 
merciful chance was in his favour, that 
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the coral-diver, Giuseppe, was one of the 
crew that day. 

While others of the crew were ex- 
claiming and praying to saints and 
Madonnas, this man stripped to the last 
and lightest of garments, and watched 
and waited ; and, when the involuntary 
rising of the drunken suicide took place, 
he was there to rescue him. 

There was no struggle. Kenneth was 
utterly insensible when Giuseppe swam 
towards the bark, which neared him as 
far as was practicable. The difficulty 
was to get both on board. That also 
was accomplished at last, and the bark 
was steered towards the haven it had so 
lately left. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BITTER PANGS. 


SxatcHeD from death,—but pale, in- 
sensible, and apparently dying in spite 
of rescue, Kenneth Ross was borne on 
shore, and taken to the luxurious lodging 
in the Palazzo on the Chiaja, which he 
had so lately left inthe pride and strength 
of youthful manhood. Sir Douglas ac- 
companied him; loth to lose sight of 
him even for the purpose of escorting 
Gertrude to the Villa Mandérlo. 
Lorimer Boyd would see her and her 
mother home. 

To Lorimer Boyd, her father’s friend 
and her own, Gertrude Skifton resolved 
to confide the agitating events of the 
morning: to beseech his intervention 
with this hot-headed and reckless young 
man, and to endeavour in some way to 
arrange so as to spare Sir Douglas the 
pain of knowing what had occurred 
between him and Gertrude. 

“T am sure,” she said, “you will 
forgive me for appealing to you, Mr. 
Boyd. Your constant kindness to my 
father,—for many a weary day of suffer- 
ing and illness,—and your tender com- 
passion to myself and my poor mother, 
make me look to you almost as a second 
father, as a friend who will not forsake 
or think anything a trouble. Do not 
let Sir Douglas know what has passed. 
I owe to you all my tirst knowledge of 
him: of his goodness, his unselfishness, 
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his courage, his loveable qualities. Of 
course, when I saw him—(and here poor 
Gertrude both smiled and _ blushed) 
seeing him rather surprised me. I had 
imagined a much older and sterner man. 
He is so gentle.. He is so good... I 
cannot understand how Mr. Kenneth 
Ross could venture to vex and anger 
him. But I rely on you: on you, 
entirely, dear Mr. Boyd, to smooth away 
all difficulties, and prevent Mr. Kenneth 
toss from being injured, and Sir Douglas 
from being vexed; and I am sure you 
will manage this—for my sake !” 

What if Lorimer Boyd winced under 
this appeal,—this placing him in the 
rank of a ‘second father,” while it 
placed Douglas Ross (his schoolfellow 
and contemporary) as a hero of romance 
and adored lover! No sigh eseaped 
him ; no shadow clouded his friendly 
smile ; no extra pressure of the eager 
little white hand extended to him told 
of a more than common and relied-on 
interest in all that concerned Gertrude 
Skifton. He undertook to reason with 
Kenneth ; to endeavour to persuade him 
to travel; to do his best to spare a 
single pang to Sir Douglas ; already in 
possession of a prospective happiness 
which might well repay, in Lorimer’s 
opinion, any amount of previous pain or 
sacrifice. 

He left the Villa Mandérlo as the soft 
moonlight stole over its white walls and 
green verandahs, with a heart at rest, as 
to his willingness to serve the gentle 
girl who bid him farewell in happy 
trust. And she sent her whispered 
blessing far through the moonlight across 
the blossoming almond trees ; down to 
the rippling sea which laved the shore 
where that Palazzo on the Chiaja covered 
in the unquiet night, passed by Sir 
Douglas by the couch of his nephew. 

In the strength of youth and a good 
constitution, strong in spite of excess 
and fatigue, Kenneth struggled with 
the shock of his late rash attempt at 
suicide. 

More fondly watched he could not 
be than by his uncle. Unconscious of 
all that had passed between Kenneth 
and Gertrude, attributing his state of 
mind merely to the pernicious habits 
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which had taken possession of him, his 
fondness more sensitively alive than 
ever, after the horrible danger which 
had been averted, Sir Douglas sate alter- 
nately watching and reading by the bed- 
side of the reckless young man ; giving 
remedies ; speaking from time to time 
in a soothing tone of tenderness which 
seemed to lull the half-conscious mind ; 
waiting for clearer thought, and more 
exact answers, as to the grief of heart 
which had impelled him to that folly 
and sin. 

No clue, however remote, to the real 
eause had reached him. As he gazed 
from time to time at the pallid beautiful 
face, with the damp curls still clustering 
heavily round the brow, he pleased him- 
self with a peaceful dream of the aid 
Gertrude might give hereafter to his 
efforts at reclaiming this prodigal ; and 
imaged to himself the sweet irresistible 
voice pleading, even more successfully 
than he himself could plead, the cause 
of virtue and the value of tranquil 
rational days. 

Towards day-dawn Kenneth became 
entirely himself—conscious, and mise- 
rable ; conscious, and fiercely angry. 
To the gentle inquiries which hitherto 
had either received a confused response 
or none, he at length made fierce, sullen, 
but coherent replies. 

* You think me drunk or wandering,” 
he said ; “you are mistaken. I have 
my senses as perfectly as you have yours. 
I know you. I know all your treachery 
and cruelty : all that you have plotted 
and contrived : all that your coming to 
Naples was intended to effect, and has 
effected. I know that, hearing of my 
love and Gertrude’s beauty, you came 
here predetermined to outwit me: that 
Lorimer Boyd has assisted you in every 
step you took. That, while you affected 
to be endeavouring to reform me, you 
were undermining the very roots by 
which I held to life: and, while you 
spoke to me of marriage and a steady 
peaceful future, you were mocking me 
with a parcel of meaningless words.” 

“Kenneth, Kenneth, my own poor 
lad, do try to be rational. I am here, 
beside you; longing to serve you ; ready 
to make any sacrifice for you ; loving 
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you in spite of all error, with as deep a 
love as ever one man felt for another. 
Trust me, my boy ; trust me! tell me 
your vexations: something more than 
common weighs upon you: if I can lift 
it away, do you think I will not do it? 
My dear lad, try me.” 

As he spoke he leaned eagerly, ten- 
derly, over the pillow, looking into those 
dim wild eyes, as if to read the thoughts 
of the speaker. 

Kenneth closed them with a groan. 
Then, lifting the hot weary lids, with 
a fierce glance at his uncle, he muttered, 
“You mock me even now. I tell you, 
you have yourself ruined my destiny. 
You spoke to me of marriage, of reform- 
ing my life, of purity, of peace. You, 
you have deprived me of all chance of 
them. Gertrude Skifton was my dream 
of peace and purity and marriage, and 
you have taken her from me. She 
loved me. I know she loved me—till 
you came to poison her mind against 
me,—you who swore to. protect me.” 

“Kenneth,” said Sir Douglas, in a 
solemn tone, “Do not mock the name of 
love with such blasphemy, for the sake 
of vexing me! Do you forget that this 
very morning, in this very apartment, I 
saw the companions of your dissipated 
hour, and witnessed a scene incom- 
patible with any thought of a future of 
peace and purity, such as you speak 
of desiring to attain ?” 

“What of that?” passionately ex- 
claimed his nephew. “ Will you per- 
suede me you yourself have lived the 
life of an anchorite, pitching your tent 
for ever among preachers and puritans ? 
I tell you, whatever you witnessed this 
morning, that I loved Gertrude Skifton ; 
ay, and Gertrude Skifton loved me— 
and, if she has accepted you, it is because 
that worldly idiot, her mother, has per- 
suaded her todo so ; persuaded her that 
it is better than marrying me,—a_half- 
ruined man,—and nearly as good a thing 
as catching the Prince Colonna. 

“Good God!” continued he wildly, 
raising himself on his elbow, and looking 
fiercely in his uncle’s face—‘do you 
forget that we were together every day for 
two months before you evercameamongst 
us? Do you suppose I believe that you 
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came all the way to Naples for me, and 
not for her? You lecture me; you 
preach to me; you tell me of my pro- 
tligacy, my extravagance, and the Lord 
knows what besides. I choose for my 
wife a good pure girl, of good family, 
with a fortune of her own, with every- 
thing that may give me a chance of 
rescue, and you come and take her from 
me! I tell you I curse the day you 
ever meddled with my affairs and me. 
I tell you, if you marry this girl, you 
are marrying the woman / love, and 
who loves me; loves me, not you, 
whatever she or her mother may per- 
suade you to the contrary. Ask all 
Naples whom she was supposed to favour 
before you came between us! Ask 
your own conscience whether you have 
not sought to divide us, knowing that 
fact. Ask her, whom I reproached this 
morning, and whom I curse in my heart 
at this moment for her wanton caprice ; 
I curse you both. I hope the pain at 
my heart may pour poison into yours ; 
I hope heaven will make a blight that 
shall fall on your marriage if ever it does 
take place, and turn all that seemed to 
promise happiness into gall, wormwood, 
and bitterness. I hope “4 

“Oh God, Kenneth—cease !” 

It was all Sir Douglas could say. He 
said it with ashy, trembling lips. His 
face was as pale as that of the half- 
drowned man who cursed him now from 
his pillow. 

It was all false ; cruelly false ; that 
he had known of this love ; that he had 
plotted against it, that he had “ out- 
witted ” his nephew. It was all false, 
he trusted (nay, knew), that Gertrude 
would accept him merely from ambi- 
tion. Surely she might pretend to far, 
far greater rank and fortune than he 
could offer her! It was all false that 
he came to Naples knowing of this inti- 
macy. Of this Lorimer Boyd had spoken 
never a word in his letter. But one 
thing remained true: and that one 
thing went near to break his heart. He 
was Kenneth’s rival. Kenneth! his 
petted, idolized, spoilt boy, his more 
than, child, on whom he had poured 
the double love bestowed on his dead 
brother and on himself. ‘The scene rose 





up before him of that brother’s death- 
bed. Of the bruised painful groaning 
death ; of the wild fair woman ; of the 
little curly-headed child sitting at the 
pillow, smiling in his face, thinking he 
was the doctor come to cure all that 
shattered frame and restore his father ; of 
his brother’s imploring prayer to protect 
little Kenneth and not to disown him ! 

And now, there he lay,—that curly- 
headed child,—a wayward angry man 
just escaped by God’s mercy from the 
crime of self-murder, and declaring his 
life blighted by the very man who had 
sworn to protect him. 

Kenneth’s rival ! 

Sir Douglas turned that bitter thought 
over and over in his mind; watching 
through the comfortless night,—long 
after opiates and exhaustion had quieted 
that bitter tongue, and given temporary 
peace to that perturbed heart. 

Kenneth’s rival ! 

How to escape from that one strange 
depressing thought! how to make all 
those reproaches seem vague and sense- 
less, as the sound of the storm-wind 
sweeping over the surging sea ! 

In the morning he would see Ger- 
trude ; she would speak of this ; they 
would consult together ; something then 
might be contrived and executed to 
soothe and save Kenneth. ‘Till he saw 
Gertrude, Sir Douglas would resolve on 
nothing. 

But, when the morning came, and the 
bright early day permitted him, after the 
restless hours of that long, long night, 
to seek the home that sheltered her 
more peaceful slumbers—she told him 
nothing ! 

The serene loving eyes again lifted to 
his face seemed without a secret in their 
transparent depths ; and yet, of all that 
stormy yesterday, that scene of reproach 
which Kenneth had vaguely alluded to, 
not a word was breathed. 

Sir Douglas would not ask her. His 
heart seemed to choke in his breast as 
often as he thought to frame the words 
that might solve hisdoubts. Was it all 
delirium? Was it possible Kenneth 
had so much “ method in his madness ” 
as to rave of scenes that never took 
place, and feelings that were imaginary ? 
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Was it a dream? or had Sir Douglas 
indeed passed this wretched night, cursed 
by the being he had loved better than 
all else in the world till he met with 
Gertrude? If it was not a dream, what 
could he do? How extricate himself 
from that position of grief? 

Almost, when Gertrude said tenderly, 
“You look so weary, I cannot bear to 
think of the night you must have gone 
through,”— almost the answer burst 
forth—*“ Yes, it has been a bitter night! 
—is it true? Oh! tell me if it is true ? 
Am I poor Kenneth’s rival ?” 

But the soft eyes, in their undisturbed 
love, dwelling quietly on him, on her 
mother, on all objects round her, seemed 
for ever to lull the wild question away. 

He would stay with Gertrude till it 
was likely Kenneth would be awake 
and stirring, after all the exhaustion and 
the long slumber that follows an opiate ; 
and then he would have a quieter ex- 
planation with that young angry mind ; 
and learn how much or how little was 
unremembered delirium, and how much 
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was truth, in the ravings of the night 
before. 

Gertrude walked with him through 
the long pergola, under the trailing vines, 
out to the very verge of the seaward 
terrace, from whence by a rocky path 
a short cut would lead him to the Chiaja. 

He looked back after they had parted, 
and saw her still watching him ; the 
tender smile still lingered on her lips ; 
her folded arms rested on the low 
marble wall which bounded the terrace. 
The morning light fell in all its fresh- 
ness on her candid brow and wavy ches- 
nut hair, and deepened into sunshine 
while he gazed. 

It was an attitude of peace and tran- 
quil love. He paused for a few seconds 
to contemplate her ; returned her smile 
(somewhat sadly), and hastened onwards 
to greet Kenneth at his wakening—for it 
was now some hours since he had left 
him, and Sir Douglas felt restless till 
some moreintelligible explanation should 
succeed the frenzy of the night before. 

To be continued, 


HELEN GREY. 


Because one loves you, Helen Grey, 

Is that a reason you should pout, 
And like a March wind veer about, 
And frown, and say your shrewish say ? 

Don’t strain the cord until it snaps, 





Don’t split the sound heart with your wedge, 
Don’t cut your fingers with the edge 
Of your keen wit; you may, perhaps. 


Because you're handsome, Helen Grey, 

Is that a reason to be proud? 

Your eyes are bold, your laugh is loud, 
Your steps go mincing on their way ; 
But so you miss that modest charm 

Which is the surest charm of all: 

Take heed, you yet may trip and fall, 
And no man care to stretch his arm. 


Stoop from your cold height, Helen Grey, 
Come down, and take a lowlier place, 
Come down, to fill it now with grace ; 
Come down you must perforce some day: 
For years cannot be kept at bay, 
And fading years will make you old; 
Then in their turn will men seem cold, 
When you yourself are nipped and grey. 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 
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GLIMPSES OF MAGYAR LAND. 


BY EDWARD DICEY. 


Lonpon, New York, and Paris—so we 
are told repeatedly in the newspapers 
of these monster capitals—are cosmo- 
polite cities. I do not dispute a state- 
ment endorsed by such high authority ; 
but, personally, I have never been able 
to appreciate its truth. You meet a 
good number of Englishmen about the 
Rue de Rivoli ; it is not uncommon to 
hear French spoken in the purlieus of 
Leicester Square ; and Germans swarm 
round Sixth Avenue in the Empire City. 
But, if any visitor to either of these 
capitals ever fancies, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, that he is in 
other than a French, English, or 
American city respectively, all I can say 
is, that his imaginative faculties are far 
greater than my own. The only really 
cosmopolite places I have ever seen have 
been certain provincial towns. viewed 
under exceptional circumstances. The 
“Cannebiire” at Marseilles on the days 
when the Indian mail is about to sail ; 
the coffee-room of the Adelphi at Liver- 
pool when the Cunard packet is lying in 
the Mersey with her fires ready banked ; 
the Trave Graben at Lubeck when 
the town is crowded with northward- 
bound passengers waiting for the break- 
ing of the ice—all these places are, in the 
true meaning of the term, cosmopolitan. 
Within their area no single nationality 
appears to be the dominant one ; no 
language sounds strange amidst the 
general Babel of tongues ; no costume 
or attire strikes you as remarkable. 
The only people who seem out of 
their places are the native inhabitants. 
What becomes of them when the tide of 
travellers has rolled on? They appear 
to exist only for the convenience and 
comfort of the wayfaring public ; and 
it is hard to realize that they do not 
vanish when their mission is accom- 
plished. Ali readers of De Foe’s great 
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work must have wondered what became 
of Friday when Robinson Crusoe passed 
away from him into the unknown world. 
So I have often thought of what be- 
comes of the Continental Fridays to 
whom we travellers are Crusoes. As 
voituriers, valets de place, couriers, and 
so forth, they seem to form a humbler 
part of ourselves, to be inferior mem- 
bers, who derive their existence from 
belonging to our superior organization. 
How do they manage to survive sepa- 
ration from the source of life ? 
Reflections of this sort were forced 
once more upon me as I stood one day, 
not many weeks ago, in the station of 
the Nord-Bahn in Vienna, waiting for 
the departure of the Constantinople 
express. There is something Oriental 
in the light marble pillars, the Sara- 
cenic arches, the rich inlaid roof of 
that Alhambra-looking court, which 
seems to overthrow the notion that all 
railway architecture must of necessity be 
hideous and sombre. The tesselated 
pavement, the recesses where the tickets 
are delivered, the broad marble staircases 
leading up to the waiting-rooms, were 
covered with a dense motley crowd. 
Austrian officers in their snow-white 
uniform ; Hungarians in Hessians and 
surtouts, and dark woollen 
caps ; Magyar ladies, with their quaint 
little pork-pie hats set rakishly on one 
side, so that the cock’s feather sur- 
mounting them inclines at an angle of 
forty-five ; Polish Jews, with their long 
grease-stained coats hanging to their 
heels, and their greasy-plaited ringlets 
pouring down over their shoulders ; 
Englishmen in that peculiar attire 
which we have invented for the occa- 
sion of travel, and that occasion only ; 
Servian peasants covered with their 
heavy woolskins ; sallow Greeks with 
red fezes, and with nothing white about 
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them except the cigarettes they keep 
smoking perpetually; puffy Turks in 
baggy trousers, and accompanied by 
ladies closely veiled; French com- 
mercial travellers ; men whose air and 
gait and dress seem a compound of 
those adopted by every nation I am 
acquainted with, and yet altogether 
unlike any of them, and whom there- 
fore I take to belong to the united 
Moldavo - Wallachian principalities ;— 
formed some of the chief constituent 
elements of that mass of mongrel huma- 
nity. On every side you heard around 
you the sound of different languages, 
spoken in every variety of accent. ‘The 
good-natured Austrian porters, civillest 
and most willing of any railway officials 
in the world, laboured heartily to 
reduce the chaos into something like 
order. But, with the exception of the 
clerks and porters, the German element 
was at a discount. In the midst of 
the crowd there were a few steady 
Viennese citizens, going to the out- 
lying towns of Wagram or Ganzern- 
dorf; but, even in their own city, on 
the threshold of their own homes, they 
obviously felt themselves to be in the 
way. What business had a man to be 
going a half hour’s journey, when his 
fellow-travellers were bound for the 
Golden Horn, or Odessa, or Bucharest, 
or Tiflis, or any out-of-the-way locality 
in the far-off Eastern world? Anybody, 
who, like myself, has ever gone as far as, 
let us say Reigate or Tunbridge, with the 
train that bears the Indian mail, must 
sympathise, as I did, with the sense of 
unworthiness which obviously depressed 
these worthy German burghers. It was 
something to be eastward-bound, as I 
was, even to so short a distance as the 
capital of Hungary. From the moment 
you had entered the station you felt as 
if you had left behind you the civili- 
zation of the West : you understood how 
it was that the kingdom in which you 
stood was called, in its true name, the 
Empire of the East. 

I had intended to go on as far as 
Belgrade. I mention this fact and the 
reason why I did not fulfil my purpose, 
to show how soon in these parts you 


get beyond the reach of ordinary means 
of locomotion. To any diligent student, 
—as I am, by necessity,—of Reuter’s 
telegrams, these Danubian regions seem 
strangely familiar. Whenever nothing 
else is stirring we have always a batch of 
interesting information, forwarded by 
telegram, of the relations between Prince 
Milosch of Servia and the Turkish Go- 
vernor of Belgrade ; or else we are told 
that there has been another ministerial 
crisis in Wallachia, in consequence of 
which Prince Couza is either going or 
not going to abdicate. Thanks to this 
source of information, I—and I suppose 
most newspaper readers—know more 
about the internal politics of the Danu- 
bian countries than I do about those of 
Holland or Switzerland. Then, too, I 
had lately learnt that I, in common 
with all other members of the Esta- 
blished Church, had acquired the ines- 
timable privilege of being in communion 
with the Church of Servia. The stress 
with which this gratifying intelligence 
was impressed upon me by high eccle- 
siastical authorities led me to suppose 
that the process of availing myself of 
my privilege of admission, to the fold 
of the Church of Servia could not 
be attended with any insuperable diffi- 
culties. A right of way must, I 
thought, exist to the new field of reli- 
gious ministration to which I was now 
admitted. It proved however that 
neither my political information nor my 
ecclesiastical privileges could be turned 
to any practical advantage. I could 
have discussed with Prince Milosch 
Obrenowitch the comparative advan- 
vantages of the Servo-Austrian and 
Servo-Russian alliance ; I could have 
offered my hand in the brotherhood of 
faith to the Metropolitan of our Servian 
co-religionists ; but, unfortunately, | 
could not get to Servia at all. Upon 
the map, nothing seems easier than to 
reach Belgrade. The railroad takes you, 
in some seventeen hours, from Vienna 
to Basiasch, a landing-place on the Da- 
nube about twenty miles below Belgrade. 
But between Basiasch and Belgrade 
there is absolutely no means of commu- 
nication. . I made many inquiries at 
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Vienna as to how I could reach the Ser- 
vian capital; but, beyond a surmise, of 
doubtful authority, that I might reach 
it by means of a steamer, which went at 
rare intervals from Pesth to Semlin, 
from which town you might possibly get 
permission to visit Belgrade under the 
supervision of a guide, I could find no 
clue as to how Belgrade was to be attained 
to. Everybody united in assuring me 
that when I got to Basiasch I should be 
as far, practically, from Belgrade as if I 
was in Vienna; and so, my time being 
limited, I reluctantly resolved to stop at 
Pesth. 

I had, indeed, thought of going to 
Basiasch and coming back again simply 
with a view of seeing something more of 
Hungary than I should do otherwise. 
But everybody I spoke to threw such cold 
water on my project that I abandoned 
it. When you have travelled over a 
dozen miles in Hungary you have seen 
the country. Such was the assurance I 
received from everybody ; and my sub- 
sequent experience confirmed its truth. 
Hungary has one singular recommenda- 
tion, as a Jand to travel in, namely, 
that it contains absolutely nothing, 
or next to nothing, that a traveller is 
bound to see. Before I started on 
my journey eastwards I made many 
researches in the book-shops of the 
Austrian capital to find a guide for 
Hungary, but my researches were utterly 
in vain. The booksellers had never 
heard of such a work ; and the nearest 
approach to it was an excellent hand- 
book of the Austrian empire, in which, 
out of three hundred closely-printed 
pages, fourteen only are devoted to 
Hungary. The plain truth is, that, if 
you want to travel in Magyar land at all, 
you must either go by the Danube, or 
by the railroad from Vienna to Basiasch 
—with its two branches to Arad and 
Debreczin—or by the line from Vienna 
to Ofen, If you want to go to any 
place not on these main routes of travel, 
I presume you would have to post across 
country by any conveyance you could 
charter. High-roads there are next to 
none ; and public conveyances for any 
distance there are none at all. The two 
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railroads that exist are constructed rather 
for military purposes than for commer- 
cial ends; and, in the portions of the 
country not traversed by these lines, a 
tourist traveller is well-nigh unknown. 
I wanted to see something of Hungary, 
and practically I found the only thing I 
could do was to go from Vienna to Pesth 
by railway, and return the same way. 
Owing to the lateness of the season and 
the lowness of the water in the Danube, 
the boats were not running above Neu 
Szoeny ; and therefore, if I went at all, 
I was obliged to go by land. 

I have no wish in these cursory re- 
marks to decide upon the Austro-Mag- 
yar question. I can only give such few 
observations, derived from the material 
aspect of the country, as cannot fail to 
strike any traveller who has acquired 
by experience some power of using his 
eyes. And, on such a traveller, the one 
predominant impression, left by such a 
journey as I made, must be the extra- 
ordinary difference in material develop- 
ment between Hungary and German 
Austria. Of all the countries I am 
acquainted with, there are few in which 
civilization is more perfect, or the ex- 
ternal evidences of prosperity more 
general, than the German provinces of 
the Austrian empire. Vienna itself is 
one of the most luxurious of European 
capitals ; and yet, the moment you have 
crossed the March, you seem to have 
gone back a century in time. Thirty 
odd miles trom the Kaiser-Stadt, and 
you are in Hungary. 

It was a dull colourless day, on both 
occasions, when I travelled across the 
Hungarian land. Possibly my impres- 
sions may have been tinged with the 
influence of those grey shifting clouds, 
which kept on floating across the sky 
leaving between their interstices glimpses 
of deep banks of cloud yet more dull 
and lustreless. But the panorama, as I 
recall it to my mind’s vision, is one 
of intense dreariness, For a time we 
passed through vineyards and pleasant 
German towns ; then again we skirted 
the grand Danube stream, with its hills 
and castles; but, ere long, we turned 
into that great endless plain which 
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siretches—so books of useful knowledge 
tell us—from the North Sea to the Ural 
Mountains, Plain, I suppose, it should 
be called ; but here at the outskirts of 
the mountains it is more like an earth 
sea, over which a storm has passed and 
has not yet subsided. It is a sort of 
rolling prairie without verdure. Great 
wide billows of dun-coloured fields 
stretch on every side. Hedges there 
are none, trees not many, and villages 
few and far between. You look out of 
your carriage window, and see a great 
bare expanse of broken ground. Flocks 
of tall lean scraggy sheep are browsing 
on the short cropped pasture, guarded 
by wild, sheepskin-clad shepherds : then 
you come upon a space of shifting sand, 
over which the dust flies in heavy 
clouds as your train goes whirling by : 
then there comes a brook, whose waters 
have cut a channel, ten times too large for 
their normal use, through the sand-bank 
ravines in which they creep along slowly: 
herds of small, wiry, unkempt horses, 
and lean, dun-coloured kine, are tread- 
ing down their way, through the heavy, 
hoof-mashed soil, to the turbid water. 
And then once more you pass to the 
broken ground and the bare, fallow, 
boundless fields. On again, and the 
train’s whistle sounds shrilly ; and you 
dash across a beaten sand-track which 
serves in lieu of road,—where country 
carts, formed of three planks stuck 
between poles and drawn by oxen, are 
waiting patiently for the train to pass. 
Perhaps ever and anon you will see 
there also the light, high-wheeled iron 
cars in which the Magyar gentry drive 
over their heavy roads, with the two 
mettlesome horses—whose harness hangs 
so loosely about them that they hardly 
seem to be fastened to the pole at all— 
plunging desperately at the sound of 
the rattling train. Far in the grey dis- 
tance appears the quaint, cupola-like 
steeple of a church ; now there are a 
troop of cavalry riding in loose marching 
order across the open fenceless country ; 
now there is a gipsy camp, more tattered, 
ragged, and wretched-looking than even 
its English compeers ; and then your eyes 
grow weary of seeing, again and again, 


the dull bare expanse of field. The towns, 
somehow, always lie off the line of the 
railroad—the villages generally do; but 
still, at rare intervals, you go right 
through a Hungarian village. The low 
cottages are, or rather once were, white- 
washed, the roofs are thatched with 
rusty straw; the dwellings lie in straight 
lines, much after the fashion of an en- 
campment ; the road between the houses 
is one mass of slush, intersected with 
deep ruts and interspersed with pools of 
stagnant water. Everybody and every- 
thing seems covered with many coatings 
of primeval dirt; the children are 
sprawling barefoot and half-clad in the 
place where a gutter would be, if such a 
thing existed ; pigs are grubbing about, 
anywhere ; and everything would be 
out of order, if there was any place in 
which anything was ever expected to 
stand. Still, in spite of all, there is 
none of the air of squalid misery you 
see about Polish villages of a similar 
class ;—the people look healthy and 
strong enough; the cottages not un- 
comfortable after their sort, well built 
to keep out the cold, and not fallen 
into decay ; but dirty beyond descrip- 
tion. So you pass on—-you read or fall 
asleep, and look out again, and see no 
change in the prospect around you. 
Still you are traversing the bare, bleak, 
brown fields ; and the only difference is 
that the ground seems to be growing 
slowly flatter and less broken, and the 
dreary expanse yet drearier. You look 
in vain for the pine forests which line 
the railroads across the plains of Poland. 
The forests have long been cleared away, 
if they ever existed. Near the Danube, 
or indeed wherever the means of trans- 
port exists, the land is cultivated— 
roughly enough, but still carefully—and 
brings forth a rich return. In the har- 
vest-time, when the plains are covered 
with the golden crops, the scene may not 
be wanting in a beauty of its own ; but 
in the late winter months, when the 
ground is bare, the outlook of the 
country is strangely dreary. You count 
the stations as they pass ; try if you can 
discover any resemblance between the 
names called out by the guards and the 
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strange-sounding un-European names, as 
you read them in your guide-book, of 
Gran Nana and Dioszeg and Tot-Magyar 
and Dunakesz ; and experience a feeling 
of strange relief when at last you see 
on the horizon the thousand lights of 
Ofen sparkling above the Danube. 
Indeed, if you wish to see Pesth in 
its best aspect you should see it by 
night. Standing in the evening, when 
the lamps are lit, upon the grand sus- 
pension bridge which spans the Danube, 
you seem to stand in view of a city of 
palaces. Beneath your feet the great 
deep river rolls silently along, sparkling 
with the reflection of the lights which 
line either bank. On your left, looking 
eastwards, there stretch the noble blocks 
of buildings which succeed each other 
along the quays of Pesth. On your 
right is the steep precipitous hill upon 
whose slopes Ofen is built. The dark 
frowning mass of the Blocksberg forts 
towers above your head; and, on the 
side of the hill, there seem to rise 
terraces after terraces of marble palaces. 
No city that I know of looks more 
grandiose by night—I use a French 
word for lack of an appropriate English 
one—than that of Pesth and Ofen. In 
the daytime, the view of the Ofen side, 
and of the grand sweep the Danube 
takes as it passes round the foot of the 
Blocksberg, and then flows gently into 
the open plain, is singularly striking ; 
but, as far as the town itself is concerned, 
the grandeur of its look vanishes alto- 
gether with the glare of day. The dif- 
ference of Pesth by day and Pesth by 
night is like that between a theatre at 
a morning rehearsal and a theatre in 
the full glare and glory of gaslight. 
The marble-looking palaces of the Blocks- 
berg turn out to be long, white-washed, 
barrack-like buildings ; the grand blocks 
of houses along the quays prove to be 
dilapidated warehouses, with no pretence 
to architectural beauty. The quays 
themselves are disfigured with low 
sheds and wooden hoardings and petty 
hucksters’ stalls. And so, the more you 
become acquainted with the Hungarian 
capital, the more you are struck with 
the contrast between the first aspect and 


thatrevealed by closer inspection. In the 
Palatin and the other great streets there 
are a few magnificent blocks of houses, 
as fine as you would see in Paris, or 
New York; but the vast majority of 
the houses are low, one-storied dwell- 
ings. So, too, there are a few handsome 
stores; but, as a rule, the shops are 
of a third-rate description. Everything 
is untidy; nothing is completely fin- 
ished ; the streets are wretchedly paved ; 
footpaths there are very few ; and the 
private carriages and droschkis dash 
about with a recklessness trying to the 
nerves of an inexperienced visitor. I 
was reminded constantly of the accounts 
I have read of Ireland, a country which 
I know only from books. In the midst 
of the finest streets you would come 
on a mass of rubbish encumbering the 
road, which obviously had lain there 
for many a day; the best buildings 
would be disfigured by some strange 
evidence of carelessness in the shape of 
plaster that had been chipped away, or 
hoardings that had been left standing. 
The omnibuses that plied in every 
direction about the strects looked so 
tumbledown, you felt reluctant to ven- 
ture within them. The vehicles for 
hire, excellent as they are, were always 
out of order in.some way or other. 
The varnish of the whole place, in fact, 
was rubbed off, and nobody thought it 
necessary to replace it. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, Pesth has not the air of a 
decaying city—of a town which has 
known better days. On the contrary, 
it has about it an unmistakable look of 
prosperity, shiftless if you will, but still 
genuine, 

To a man tired of sight-seeing as a 
professional duty, Pesth has the merit 
of not having anything much to offer in 
the way of sights. The fortifications 
of the Blocksberg, which have been 
constructed since 1849, and from which 
the town could be laid in ashes within 
a few hours, would probably be well 
worth visiting; but then it is impos- 
sible to inspect them, or even to walk 
round them, without an express tele- 
graphic permission from the Minister of 
War at Vienna; and this permission is 
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nist reluctantly granted. So this sight 
is practically out of the question ; and 
even Baedeker, the most exacting of 
guides, does not even suggest anything 
the stranger at Pesth ought to see, 
except a museum of antiquities. In 
fact, the idle traveller can find no espe- 
cial occupation, except to stroll about 
the streets. When I was there, the 
town was very gay with flags and colours 
in honour of the approaching elections ; 
moreover, the sky was bright and blue 
with more than an Italian beauty ; but, 
in common times, Pesth, I should fancy, 
cannot be a lively sojourning-place for 
the friendless stranger. Still, there is 
a strange sort of novelty in a conscious- 
ness—very clearly felt, though not very 
easily explained—that you have got out- 
side of the circle of Western life, and 
thought, and habits. Hats are abso- 
lutely unknown. With the exception 
of a few old-fashioned Jews, I never 
saw a person wearing the chimney-pot 
covering of Western Europe throughout 
Hungary. Bonnets, too, are very far 
from general. The men universally 
wear a dark head-dress, resembling a 
Spanish muleteer’s cap, made of wool 
instead of felt ; the women wear little 
saucy-looking round hats, often of that 
shape called—why or wherefore I know 
not—“ billy-cock.” This attire, coupled 
with the high boots and the braid with 
which the coat and trousers are covered, 
gives a sort of operatic aspect to the 
people. The Count of “La Somnam- 
bula” appears before you in real life ; 
the stage nobleman sits opposite to you 
in the café ; the aristocratic libertine, of 
dramatic fame, is that gay young Magyar 
lounging across the room in those tight, 
close-fitting unmentionables, revealing 
in their symmetry the graceful forms 
not covered by the short shell-jacket. 
Somehow, it is difficult to form a serious 
judgment of a nation in which elderly 
gentlemen, however stout and puffy, 
envelop their lower persons in the 
tightest of garments, and cover their 
breasts with frogs and lappets. The 
prejudice is, of course, absurd ; but it 
is not, I suspect, without its influence 
on English observers. 


Germans always tell you that the 
Magyars are frivolous and Jeichtsinnig ; 
and, when you see them in their own 
land, and in their native garb, you can 
hardly resist the impression that the 
charge is not utterly unfounded. Yet, 
on the other hand, if a passionate love 
of amusement is to be considered a 
mark of frivolity, it hardly becomes the 
Austrians to complain of the frivolous- 
ness of the Hungarians. Well-nigh 
every other house in Vienna seems to 
be a place of amusement or entertain- 
ment. I once asked a philosophic 
German how all the Viennese licensed 
victuallers could find a living ; and the 
answer was, that they never ate in their 
own establishments, and passed the day 
in other people’s coffee-houses. But 
this explanation, though plausible, is 
hardly satisfactory. Seriously, I should 
think that, relatively to the population, 
there must be more theatres, dancing- 
rooms, music-halls, beer-cellars, and so 
on, in Vienna than in any other city of the 
civilized globe. But Pesth, with its hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, is as 
devoid of public places of entertainment 
as if it was an English provincial town. 
There were two theatres open when I 
was there—one where Hungarian, the 
other where German was the language 
used—and both of which were supported 
at Government expense. But, beyond 
this, there was very little of any public 
amusement whatever. The cafés were 
comparatively few in number, and were 
heavy, sombre resorts, where elderly 
gentlemen pored all day long over news- 
papers, and smoked silently. Dancing- 
rooms and music-halls there may have 
been, and probably were, in the lower 
parts of the town ; but, with the excep- 
tion of a café where gipsy-music was 
performed by gitanos—who bore asmuch 
resemblance to the real Bohemian as an 
Ethiopian serenader does to a negro— 
I discovered nothing which could be 
visited by a stranger who was not de- 
sirous of “seeing life” in Pesth under 
the guidance of a valet de place. How 
far the Hungarian capital deserves its 
reputation for immorality, is a point 
concerning which it is impossible for 
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a mere casual visitor to form much 
opinion. At night the streets, in cer- 
tain respects, resemble those of an 
English rather than a continental town ; 
but our own experience ought to teach 
us that the publicity of vice is not ne- 
cessarily evidence of general profligacy. 

One large town is very like another ; 
and, as I have said, Pesth has very 
little to distinguish it from any other 
city of the same size, except the pecu- 
liar costume of the people. Having 
pretty well exhausted it in a couple of 
days, and having strolled about the 
streets till I knew them by heart, I 
asked an acquaintance to tell me of 
some place in the neighbourhood I 
could drive out to see. He informed 
me, first of all, that there were no excur- 
sions worth making, and it was only 
when I assured him that I wanted to 
see the environs, and did not care 
where I went, that he suggested a drive 
to Palota, the country-seat of the 
Karolys. The advice, as it happened, 
was well given; no excursion of half 
a day could well show you more of the 
country round Pesth. The new and 
handsome part of the town, such as 
it is, lies close to the Danube; the 
suburbs stretch far away inland. Long, 
broad, straggling streets of low white- 
washed and red-tiled houses lead out 
into the open country. Our route lay 
along the high road to Vienna, the 
chief post-road in all Hungary ; and 
yet we had hardly got beyond the 
houses when we found ourselves in a 
sort of Slough of Despond. The road 
in parts was knee-deep in sand and 
mud ; loose stones lay in the midst ; 
large ruts traversed it in every direc- 
tion. My open carriage was happily a 
light one, and, for a long time, but little 
rain had fallen; otherwise the two 
sturdy horses, which drew the vehicle, 
could hardly have pulled it along. Yet 
the road had not fallen out of repair 
for want of use; it was crowded with 
carts and omnibuses passing to and fro 
between the capital and its suburb of 
New Pesth. The road was not re- 
paired, because it is somehow not the 
way in Hungary to keep roads in order ; 
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this was the only explanation I could 
get. Our way led us by the great city 
burying-ground. To any one coming 
from Germany the slovenliness of this 
cemetery was absolutely astonishing. 
From the desolate look of the place— 
overgrown with weeds and surrounded 
by scrubby hedges, broken down and 
intersected with gaps—you would have 
thought the graveyard was no longer 
used ; yet, only a couple of days before, 
some thirty thousand people had assem- 
bled there, on All Souls’ day, to pray 
for the souls of the dead. Every- 
where there was the same air of shift- 
lessness. It was market-day in the 
suburbs, and the peasants were crowding 
in from the country; the men had 
woollen jackets and trousers, which 
seemed to consist of strips of common 
cloth tied with string round their 
legs ; the women had, for the most 
part, short blue stuff dresses—made, I 
should guess, at Manchester—naked 
feet, and legs bare up to the knee. The 
women, as a rule, were the beasts of 
burden. Going townwards, they carried 
fruits and eggs and wood ; coming home- 
wards, their shoulders were loaded with 
net-sacks, stuffed with huge, disc-like 
loaves of black coarse bread. Both men 
and women were a fine, well-built race, 
bronzed and tanned and weather-beaten ; 
ingrained with dirt, utterly unacquainted 
with water. Still, dirty as they were, 
their dirt—so, at least, it seemed from 
distant inspection—was dry, not un- 
wholesome dirt. I should be sorry, as 
far as my experience goes, to sleep under 
the same roof with theordinary peasantry 
of any country I have seen—except, 
perhaps, those of the United States ; 
but, if I had to do so, I would as soon 
take my chance with the Hungarian as 
with any other. Wild and savage-look- 
ing as they were, they had a certain look 
of independence and manliness about 
them, not quite visible in a correspond- 
ing class in more favoured lands. More- 
over, amidst the universal dirt and dis- 
order, there was no absolute appearance 
of poverty. Begzars were not common ; 
and rags were rare. 

Far and near, everything seemed to 














belong to Count Karoly. If my driver 
was to be believed, the head of the 
house was a man of fabulous wealth ; 
and certainly there was every indication 
of one of those great landed estates 
which we are accustomed to consider 
peculiar to England. But—and this is 
the circumstance which struck me most 
in the whole excursion—in order to 
reach Palota, we left the high road some 
few miles out of Pesth, and struck across 
fields. I am using these words literally, 
not metaphorically. We drove for a 
mile or thereabouts over one of those 
bleak bare fields, of which I had seen 
such an endless series on my journey 
through Hungary. There was no road: 
there was nothing except the mark of 
wheel-ruts to show us the direction we 
had to take. I thought at first my 
coachman had missed his way, then that 
he had taken a short cut across country. 
But it seemed that this was the regular 
route between Palota and the metropolis 
—a distance possibly of eight miles. 
Traversing the bleak expanse of fields, we 
came upon a splendid private race-course, 
built for the use of the Karoly family ; 
then we entered a private park, with hand- 
some lodges ; then we passed through 
a beautifully laid out private-garden. 
There were scores of labourers employed 
in the park, clearing the autumn leaves 
from the paths, and carrying the frost- 
nipped flowers under shelter. Most un- 
deservedly, I was supposed to be a guest 
going to call at the “Great House ;” 
and everybody I met touched his hat to 
me with an almost obsequious respect. 
My conductor was anxious I should call 
at the mansion, declaring that strangers 
were always welcome ; but, learning that 
the house was occupied, I declined visit- 
ing it. So I was taken through the 
great stable-yard, where English grooms 
were loitering about, and out into the 
model village of Palota, which the Count 
had constructed for the benefit of his 
labourers. The houses were comfortable 
and cosy-looking enough; but the stain 
of dirt hung about them everywhere. 
Standing in the midst of the village was 
the private chapel, which the Karolys 
had built as the resting-place of their 
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race. Whether architecturally it was in 
good taste or not, is another question. 
But there could be no doubt about its 
splendour, still less about its costliness. 
The chapel was ornamented with statues, 
ordered, for the purpose, from Tene- 
rani of Rome, and was decked out with 
Florentine mosaics. ‘“ Regardless of ex- 
pense” was, in fact, the epithet with 
which one felt inclined to describe the 
edifice. Everybody at Pesth spoke of 
Count Karoly as a model of public- 
spirited and energetic proprietors ; and 
all I saw led me to suppose the praise 
was justified. Yet this nobleman, who 
had his city residence in Pesth and his 
country seat at Palota, and who must 
have spent hundreds of thousands in 
beautifying and improving the estate, 
had never taken the trouble to connect 
his park with the highway to Pesth by 
a@ common carriage road. The highest 
praise I heard given to the Count by 
everybody was, that he was a true 
Magyar ; and so I believe he is, both 
for good and bad. 

One of the subjects I felt most curious 
to learn about was the extent to which 
the Austrians had Germanized Hungary. 
I had seen a great deal, in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Jutland, of the process of 
what is called in Teutonic treatises “ Ger- 
manizirung.” You may be the most 
zealous admirer of the Danes ; but, if you 
are able to observe facts, you cannot doubt 
for one moment that the Teutonic element 
is gradually driving the Scandinavian 
out of the field, as far as the Cimbrian 
peninsula is concerned. No matter what 
Copenhagen politicians may choose to 
assert, the decline of the Scandinavian 
element as compared with the Teutonic 
is due to natural, not artificial causes. 
Somehow or other, the Germans in the 
Duchies were more energetic, more pushi- 
ing, and more intelligent than their 
Danish fellow-subjects. They repre- 
sented a greater nationality, a higher 
civilization. They worked harder; they 
were more adventurous in making money, 
more frugal in spending it, more fitted 
to succeed generally in the battle of life. 
So the result was that all business got 
into the hands of the Germans, and the 
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land came gradually into their pos- 
session ; and Hamburgh, and not Co- 
penhagen, became the real capital of 
Continental Denmark. I had expected 
to see a very similar process going on in 
Hungary. In all material aspects the 
civilization of Austria is infinitely higher 
than that of the Magyar kingdom ; and 
the Germans settled east of the Leitha 
must have had, for long past, not only 
the positive protection of the Govern- 
ment, but the still greater advantage of 
belonging to the dominant race. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, there were no 
indications that I could discover of the 
Magyars becoming Germanized. Every- 
body in Pesth spoke German; but 
German was obviously a foreign lan- 
guage. The book-stalls were filled with 
Hungarian books ; the addresses of the 
candidates for election to the Diet, with 
which the walls of the town were then 
placarded, were all in Hungarian. This 
was the case even at Ofen, which is 
regarded as a German colony. And, 
what was even more significant, the 
German newspapers published in Pesth, 
of which there are some dozen or so, all 
took the part of Hungary in the Austro- 
Magyar quarrel, and stood up, more or less 
openly, for the hereditary rights of the 
Hungarian kingdom. As far as I could 
learn, there was really no class of 
** Deutsch-gesinnte” in Pesth. I was 
told that the only partizans of the 
Austrian centralization scheme were the 
poor German Jews of the city, who 
had been villainously ill-treated beneath 
the old Magyar rule, and who owed 
their emancipation to the comparatively 
tolerant rule of Austria. Since the 
political troubles the Magyars have made 
it rather a point of honour to speak 
their own tongue in preference to Ger- 
man; but, even in the days when 
German was the common medium of 
conversation in the well-to-do classes, 
the German settlers only acquired po- 
sition and standing as they identified 
themselves with the ruling caste. More- 
over, the German immigration never got 
a footing in the rural districts. Go a 
few miles from Pesth, and you will not 
find a peasant who understands any 


language but his own. The fact, too, 
that the estates are to a great extent in 
the hands of large landowners, not of 
petty proprietors, has rendered impos- 
sible that gradual acquisition of land 
which proved the most powerful agency 
in the Germanization of Schleswig. 
Such, at least, were the views on this 
subject expressed to me by persons I 
spoke to, and they appeared to be con- 
firmed by all I saw. As to the feeling 
of the Hungarians with reference to 
Austria, I had very little means of 
judging. Some travelling acquaintances 
of mine—commercial travellers from 
Frankfort, who had just been making 
their rounds through the chief towns, 
and whose testimony was probably im- 
partial enough—declared that the reso- 
lution of all classes to accept nothing 
less than the restoration of their lost 
independence was quite astonishing. 
About this I can say nothing. My own 
impression would be that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was personally very 
popular in Hungary, but that, as the 
representative of Austrian unity, he 
could reckon on no national support 
whatever. This, however, is an im- 
pression derived rather from what I 
have read in newspapers, than from 
anything I actually observed. I fancy 
that English observers rather under. 
estimate the difficulties of a reconcilia- 
tion between Austria and Hungary. 
Such a reconciliation may be, and I 
believe is, the best thing for both 
kingdoms ; but the past stands in the 
way. We, looking philosophically at 
the whole matter, may opine that the 
Kaiser is sincere; but it is difficult 
for a Hungarian to feel equally con- 
fident. A citizen of Pesth must be 
very young indeed not tp remember 
the day when Russian troops, invited 
by the Emperor, were encamped as 
conquerors in the streets of the capi- 
tal ; the bloody assize which followed 
the repression of the rebellion cannot 
be forgotten yet by a people whose 
memory is singularly retentive; the 
great Blocksberg fortress hangs over the 
town as a perpetual menace in case the 
Hungarians should again incur the dis- 
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pleasure of the Government ; the very 
children can recollect the stern rule of 
the Austrian centralists, when the at- 
tempt was made to crush out by force 
the nationality of Hungary. And, with 
the knowledge of these things fresh in 
their minds, it is not odd if the Hun- 
garians distrust the tardy offers of 
friendship which Francis Joseph has at 
last been constrained to make. Passion 
and resentment ought to have no place 
in politics ; but, as long as the world 
lasts, men will be governed much more 
by sentiment than by passionless rea- 
soning. 


Let me conclude by telling one story, 
showing how history is made. While 
in Pesth I asked a man, who had been 
a private in the national army in °48, 
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something about Kossuth. Immedi- 
ately he burst into a description of 
the doings and triumphs of the great 
popular hero, told me that he did not 
believe any man in the world had ever 
been loved by a nation as Kossuth was, 
and concluded by saying that, after he 
had been conquered, the great Powers 
of Europe had exiled him to an island, 
where he was treated with regal honours, 
though not allowed to leave his island 
prison. I timidly suggested that per- 
haps my informant was thinking of the 
Great Napoleon; but the suggestion 
was so ill-received that I withdrew it 
at once, and forbore to mention that, the 
last time I had seen the Ex-Dictator, he 
was dining at a table dhéte in an Italian 
hotel, as little heeded as the writer of 
these lines. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


BY RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Previous to the matters chronicled in 
the preceding chapter, Mr. Garnet had 
received a note, of which the following 
is a copy :— 

“ Srr,—My friend, Major Blazeater, 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
59th Regiment of Native Infantry, has 
kindly consented to see you, on my 
behalf, to request a reference to any 
gentleman whom you may be pleased to 
name, for the purpose of concerting 
measures for affording me that satisfac- 
tion which, as a man and a gentleman, 
I am entitled to expect for your cow- 
ardly and most ruffianly violence, on the 
28th ultimo. I beg you to accept my 
sincere apologies for the delay which 
has occurred, and my assurance that it 
has been the result of circumstances en- 
tirely beyond my own control. 

“‘T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
“Your most obedient Servant, 
“Rurus Hurton. 
**Geopharmacy Lodge, Nov. 1st, 1859.” 
No. 77.—vo, xi. 


The circumstances beyond the fiery 
little doctor’s control were that he could 
not find any one who would undertake 
to carry his message. When Bull Gar- 
net read this letter—handed to him, with 
three great bows of the Chinese pattern, 
by the pompous Major Blazeater—his 
face flushed to a deep amethyst tinge, 
which subsided to the colour of cork. 
Then he rolled his great eyes, and placed 
one strong finger across the deep chan- 
nels of his forehead, and said, “ Let me 
think, sir !” 

“Hurrah,” said the Major to himself, 
“now we shall have something to re- 
deem the honour of the age. It is a 
disgrace for a fellow to live in a country 
where he can never get satisfaction, 
although he gets plenty of insult.” 

“Major Blazeater, you will make 
allowances for me,” resumed Mr, Garnet; 
“but I have never had much opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the 
laws—the code, perhaps, I should say— 
which govern the honcurable practice of 
duelling at the present day.” 

“No matter, my dear sir; no matter 
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at all, I assure you. Your second, when 
T have the honour of meeting him, will 
settle all those little points, which are 
beside the general issue ; we shall settle 
them together, sir, with ‘the strictest 
regard to punctilio, and to your entire 
satisfaction.” 

“Capital fellow!” pursued the Major, 
in his own reflection-room ; “knew he 
couldn’t be a coward : just look at his 
forehead. No doubt he was perfectly 
justified in kicking out Rue Hutton ; 
Rue is such an impudent beggar. Ah! 
treferiing to his pocket-book to find his 
military friend’s address ; now we shall 
do it in style. Glorious fellow this 
Garnet—shall have the very best pow- 
der. Wish I was on his side.” And 
the Major rubbed his long brown hands 
upon his lanky knees. 

* Will it be according to rule,” asked 
Mr. Garnet, looking steadily (“ What an 
eye for a pistol!” said the Major to him- 
self), “ quite according to rule and order, 
if I write down for you, Major Blazeater, 
the name of the friend to whom I refer ; 
also the time and place at which he will 
be ready to discuss this little matter 
with you?” 

“To be sure, to be sure, my dear sir ; 
nothing could be better. Your conduct, 
Mr. Garnet, does you the very highest 
honour.” 

“ Nothing, you think, can be objected 
to my course in this ?—nothing against 
the high chivalric code of modern duel- 
ling ?” 

“No, my dear sir, nothing at all. 
Please to hand me the assignation ; ha, 
ha, it is so pleasant—I mean the rendez- 
vous.” 

Mr. Garnet handed to him a card, 
whereon was written: “ Town Hall, 
Lymington, Wednesday, November 24d. 
Before Admiral Reale, Col. Fale, and 
C. Durant, Esq. Application will be 
made at 12 o’clock for a warrant against 
Rufus Hutton and Major Blazeater— 
Christian name unknown—for con- 
spiring together to procure one Bull 
Garnet to fight a duel, against the peace 
of Her Majesty, and the spirit of the 
age.” 


Major Blazeater fell back in his chair; 
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and all his bloed ran to his head. As he 
told his daughter afterwards, he had 
never had such a turn in his life. The 
fairest prospect blasted, the sunrise of 
murder quenched ; what good was it to 
live in a world where people won’t shoot 
one another? Bull Garnet bent his large 
eyes upon him, and the Major could not 
answer them. 

“Now, Major Blazeater,” said Mr. 
Garnet, “I shall bind you over to keep 
the peace, and your principal as well, 
and expose you to the ridicule of every 
sensible man in England, unless I receive 
by to-morrow morning’s post at 10.15 
A.M. an apology for this piece of infantile 
bravado. What a man does in hot pas- 
sion, God knows, and God will forgive 
him for, if he truly strive to amend it 
—at least—at least, I hepe so.” 

Here Mr. Garnet turned away, and 
looked out of the window, and perhaps 
it was the view of Bob that made his 
eyes so glistening. 

“But, sir,” he resumed—while the 
Major was wondering where on earth 
he should find any sureties for keeping 
Her Majesty’s peace, which he could not 
keep with his wife—“sir, I look at things 
of this sort from a point of view diame- 
trically opposed to yours. Perhaps you 
have the breadth to admit that my 
view may be right, and yours may be 
wrong.” 

“ Nothing, nothing at all, sir, will I 
admit to a man who actually appoints 
the magistrates the custodians of his 
honour.” 

“ Honour, sir, as we now regard it, is 
nothing more than a varnish. Justice, 
sir, and truth are things we can decide 
about. Honour is the feminine of 
them, and, therefore, apt to confuse a 
man. Major Blazeater, the only honour 
I have is to wish you good-morning.” 

“ Hang it all,” said the Major to him- 
self, as he was shown out honourably, 
“1 have put my foot in it this time; 
and won't Mrs. Blazeater give it to me ? 
That woman finds out everything. This 
is now the third time I’ve tried to get 
up a snug little meeting, and the fates 
are all against me. Dash it, now, if I’ve 
got to pay costs, O Boadicea Blazeater, 
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you won’t mend my gloves for a fort- 
night.” 

Major Blazeater wore very tight doe- 
skin gloves, and was always wearing 
them out. Hence his appeal to the 
female Penates took this constricted 
form. The household-god of the Phe- 
nicians, and the one whose image they 
affixed to the bows of their galleys, 
hoping to steer homewards, was (as we 
know from many sources) nothing but 


‘a lamb ; a very rude figure, certainly, 


—square, thick-set, inelegant; but I 
doubt not that some grand home-truth 
clung to their Agna Dea. Major Blaz- 
eater was a lamb, whose wits only 
went the shearing the moment you got 
him upon his own hearth, and Boa- 
dicea bleated at him. He would crumple 
his neck up, and draw back his head, 
and look. pleadingly at any one, as a 
house-lamb does on Good Friday, and 
feel that his father had done it before 
him, and he, too, must suffer for sheep- 
ishness. 

Meditating sadly thus, he heard a 
great voice coming after him down the 
gravel-walk, and, turning round, was 
once more under Mr. Garnet’s eyes. 
“One more word with you, if you please, 
sir. It will be necessary that you two 
warlike gentlemen should appoint a legal 
second. Mine will be Mr. Brockwood, 
who will be prepared to show that your 
principal was grossly inquisitive and im- 
pertinent before I removed him from 
my premises.” 

“Oh,” cried the Major, delighted to 
find any loop-hole for escape, “ that 
puts a new aspect upon the matter, if 
he gave you provocation, sir.” 

“ He gave meas strong provocation as 
one man can well give another, by prying 
into my—domestic affairs in the pre- 
sence of my son and daughter, and even 
tampering with my servants. He left 
me no other course, except to remove 
him from my house.” 

“Which you did rather summarily. 
My dear sir, I should have done the 
same. Had I been aware of these facts, 
I would have declined to bear his cartel, 
You shall receive my apology by to- 
morrow morning’s post. I trust this 


unwise proceeding—may—may not pro- 
ceed any further. Your behaviour, sir, 
does you credit, and requires no vindica- 
tion at law.” 

Thus spoke Major Blazeater, bowing 
and smiling elaborately under a combina- 
tion of terrors—the law, public ridicule, 
expenses ; worst of all, Mrs. Blazeater. 
The next morning Mr. Garnet received 
from him a letter, not only apologetic, 
but highly eulogistic, at which Bull 
Garnet smiled grimly, as he tossed it 
into the fire. By the same post came a 
letter from Rufus, to the following 
effect :— 


“ Sir,—I regret to find that your 
courage consists in mere brute force and 
power. I regard you as no longer 
worthy of the notice of a gentleman. 
The cowardly advantage you took of 
your superior animal strength, and your 
still more cowardly refusal to redress 
the brutal outrage, as is the manner of 
gentlemen, stamp you as no more than 
a navvy, of low mechanical brutishness. 
Do not think that, because I cannot 
meet you physically, and you will not 
meet me fairly, you are beyond my 
reach. I will have you yet, Bull Gar- 
net ; and I know how todo it. Your 
last ferocious outrage has set me think- 
ing, and I see things which I must have 
been blind not to see before. I shall 
see you, some day, in the felon’s dock, 
an object of scorn to the lowest of the 
low, so sure as my name is 

“Rurus Hutton. 


“P.S.—I shall be at Lymington to- 
morrow, ready to meet you, if you dare 
initiate the inquiry.” 


Mr. Garnet did not burn this letter, 
but twice read it through very carefully, 
and then stowed it away securely. Who 
could tell but it might be useful as a 
proof of animus? During these several 
operations his eyes had not much of 
triumph in them. 

Rufus Hutton rode to Lymington, 
carrying a life-preserver: he ap 
in the Town Hall, at the petty sessions ; 
but there was no charge — against 
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him. Being a pugnacious little fellow, 
and no lover of a peaceful issue, he had 
a great mind then to apply for a warrant 
against Garnet for assaulting him. But 
he felt that he had given some provoca- 
tion, and could not at present justify it ; 
and he had in the background larger 
measures, which might be foiled by pre- 
cipitancy. So that lively broil, being 
unfought out and unforgiven—at least 
on one side—passed into as rank a feud 
as ever the sun went down upon. Not 
that Mr. Garnet felt much bitterness 
about it; only he knew that he must 
guard against a powerful enemy. 

Amy had told her father, long ago, 
what Cradock had said to her in the 
churchyard, and how she had replied 
to him. In fact, she could not keep it 
to herself until she went to bed that 
night ; but mingled her bright, flowing 
hair with his grey locks, while her heart 
was still pit-a-patting, and leaned on his 
shoulder for comfort, and didn’t cry 
much before she got it. “My own 
dearest, life of my life,” cried John, for- 
getting both Greek and Latin, but re- 
membering how he loved her mother, 
“my own and only child—now you do 
look so like your mother, darling—may 
the God who has made you my blessing 
bless your dear heart in this!” 

The very next day John Rosedew fell 
into a pit of meditation. He forgot all 
about Pelethronian Lapiths, the trim- 
ming of Gruter’s lamp (which had long 
engaged him ; for he knew the flame of 
learning there unsnuffed by any Smell- 
fungus): even the Sabellian elements 
were but as sabellicus sus to him. It 
was one of his peculiarities, that he 
never became so deeply abstracted as 
when he had to take in hand any prac- 
tical question. He could take in hand 
any glorious thesis, such as the traces 
still existing of a middle voice in Latin, 
or the indications of very early civilize- 
tion in Eubcea, and the question whether 
the Ionians came not mainly westward 
—any of these things he could think of, 
dwell upon, and eat his dinner without 
knowing salt from mustard. But he 
could not make a treatise of Amy, nor 
could he get at her etymology. He began 
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to think that his education had been 
neglected in some points. And then he 
thought about Socrates, and his sympo- 
siastic drolleries, and most philosophic 
reply when impeached of Xanthippic 
weakness. 

Nevertheless, he could not make up 
his mind upon one point—whether or 
not it was his duty to go and inform Sir 
Cradock Nowell of his son’s attachment. 
If the ancient friend had been as of old, 
or had only changed towards John Rose- 
dew, continuing true all the while to the 
son, the parson would have felt no 
doubt as to how his duty lay. And the 
more straightforward and honest course 
was ever the first to open upon him. 
But, when he remembered how sadly 
bitter the father already was to the son, 
how he had even dared in his wrath to 
charge him with wilful fratricide, how 
he had wandered far and wide from the 
sanity of affection, and was, indeed, no 
longer worthy to be called a father, John 
Rosedew felt himself absolved from all 
parental communion. 

Then how was it as to expediency ? 
Why, just at present, this knowledge 
would be the very thing to set Sir 
Cradock yet more against the outcast. 
For, in the days of old confidence and 
friendly interfusion, he had often ex- 
pressed to John his hope that Clayton 
might love Amy ; and now he would at 
once conclude that Cradock had been 
throughout the rival of his darling, and 
perhaps an unsuccessful one, till the 
other was got rid of. Therefore John 
Rosedew resolved, at last, to hold his 
peace in the matter; to which econclu- 
sion Aunt Doxy’s advice and Amy’s 
entreaties contributed. But these two 
ladies, although unanimous in their 
rapid conclusion, based it upon premises 
as different as could be. 

“Tnform him, indeed!” cried Miss 
Eudoxia, swelling grandly, and twitch- 
ing her shawl upon the slope of her 
shoulders, of which, by-the-by, she was 
very proud—she had heard it showed 
high breeding—“ inform him, brother 
John ; as if his son had disgraced him 
by meditating an alliance with the 
great granddaughter of the Earl ot 
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Driddledrum and Dromore! Upon such 
occasions, as I have always understood, 
though perhaps I know nothing about 
it, and you understand it better, John, 
it is the gentleman’s place to secure the 
acquiescence of his family. Acquiescence, 
indeed! What has our family ever 
thought of a baronetcy ? There is better 
blood in Amy Rosedew, Brian O’Lynn, 
and Cadwallader, than any Cradock 
Nowell ever had, or ever will have, 
unless it is herson. Inform him, indeed! 
as if our Amy was nobody !” 

“Pa, don’t speak of it,” said Amy, 
“until dear Cradock wishes it. We 
have no right to add to his dreadfully 
bad luck; and he is the proper judge. 
He is sure to do what is right. And, 
after all that he has been through, oh, 
don’t treat him like a baby, father.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Mrs. Nowett Corktemore by this time 
was well established at the Hall, and 
did not mean in her kind rich heart to 
quit the place prematurely. Almost 
every day, however, she made some 
feint of departure, which rendered every 
one more alive to the value of her pre- 
sence. ‘ How could her dear Nowell 
exist without her? She felt quite sure 
he would come that day—yes, that very 
day—to fetch her, in their little simple 
carriage, that did shake her poor back 
so dreadfully”—back thrown into pro- 
minence here, being an uncommonly 
pretty one—“ but oh, how thankful she 
ought to be for having a carriage at all, 
and so many poor things—quite as good, 
quite as refined, and delicate—could 
scarcely afford a perambulator! But 
she hoped for dear Sir Cradock’s sake, 
and that sweet simple-minded Eoa— 
who really did require some little culti- 
vation—that, now she understood them 
both, and could do her little of minister- 
ing, Mr. Corklemore would let her stay, 
if it were only two days longer. And 
then her Flore, her sweet little Flore ! 
An angel of light among them.” Georgie 
had been married twice ; and she was 
just the sort of woman who would 








have been married a dozen times, if a 
dozen, save one, of husbands were so un- 
fortunate as to leave her. Her first 
lord, or rather vassal, had been the 
Count de Vance—“a beggarly upstart: 
Frenchman,” in the language of his 
successor, who, by the bye, had never 
seen, but heard of him too often; 
but, according to better authority, “a 
man one could truly look up to; so 
warm-hearted, so agreeable; and never 
for a moment tired, dear, of his poor 
little simple wife.” Perhaps it is 
needless to state that Mr. Corklemore 
long had been so scientifically henpecked 
that he loved the operation. Only he 
was half afraid to say “ Haw,” when his 
wife was there to ery “ Pshaw.” 

Sir Cradock Nowell, of course, had 
seen a good deal of what is called the 
world ; but his knowledge of women 
was only enough to teach him the extent 
of that subject. He never was surprised 
much at anything they did; but he 
could not pretend to tell the reason of 
their doing it, even when they had any, 
of which he did not often suspect them, 
He believed that they would have their 
way, whenever they could, wherever, 
and by whatever means ; that very few 
of them meant what they said, and none 
of them knew what they meant; that 
the primal elements, in the entire body 
feminine, were jealousy, impulsiveness, 
vanity, and contrariety. 

Georgie Corklemore soon found out 
that he had adopted this, the popular 
male opinion; and she did not once 
attempt to remove it, knowing, as she 
did, that nothing could be more favour- 
able to her purposes. So she took up 
the part—which suited her as well as 
any, and enabled her to say many things 
which else would have given offence— 
the part of the soft, impulsive, warm- 
hearted, foolish woman, who is apt 
among men to become a great pet, if 
she happens to be good-looking, 

Eoa would gladly have yielded her 
prerogatives to Georgie, but Mrs. Corkle- 
more was too wide awake to accept any 
one of them. “No, darling,” she re- 
plied, “for your own sake I will not. 
It is true that Uncle Cradock wishes it, 
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and so, no doubt, do you; but you are 
bound to acquire all this social know- 
ledge of which you have now so little ; 
and how can you doso except by instruc- 
tion and practice ?” 

“ Oh,” cried Eoa, firing up, “if Uncle 
Cradock wishes it, I am sure I'll leave 
it to you, and not be laughed at any 


longer. I'll go to him at once, and tell 
him so. And, as for being bound, I 


won't be bound to learn any nonsense I 
don’t like. My papa was as wise as 
any of you, and a great deal better ; and 
he never made such a fuss about rubbish 
as you do here.” 

“Stop, sweet child, stopa moment 

“T am not a sweet child, and I won't 
stop. And another thing I'll tell you. 
I had made up my mind to it before 
this, mind—before you tried to turn me 
out of my place—and it’s this. You 
may call me what you like, but I don’t 
mean to call you ‘Cousin Georgie’ any 
longer. In the first place, I don’t like 
you, and never shall as long as I live ; 
for I never half believe you: and, in 
the next place, you are no cousin of 
mine ; and social usage (or whatever it 
is you are always bothering me about) 
may require me to tell some stories, 
but not that one, I should fancy. Or, 
at any rate, I won’t do it.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Corkle- 
more, looking up from the softest of fancy 
work, with the very sweetest of smiles ; 
“then I shall be obliged, in self-defence, 
to address you as ‘ Miss Nowell.’” 

“To be sure. Why shouldn't you?” 

“Well, it can be shown, perhaps, 
that you are entitled tothe name. Only 
at first it will seem absurd when applied 
to a baby like you.” 

“A baby like me indeed!” This 
was Eoa’s sore point ; and Georgie, who 
delighted in making her outrageous, was 
always harping upon it. “ Mrs, Corkle- 
more, how dare you call me, at my age, 
a baby?” 

Eoa looked down at Georgie, with 
great eyes flashing fire, and her clear, 
bright forehead wrinkling, and her light 
form poised like an antelope’s on the 
edge of a cliff. Mrs. Corklemore, not 
thinking it worth while to look up at 
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her, carelessly threw back a. curl, and 
went on with her rug-work. 

** Because you are a baby, and nothing 
more, Eoa.” 

In a moment she was tossed through 
the air, and sitting on Eoa’s head, low 
satin chair and all. She had not time 
to shriek, so rapid was her elation. 
Little Flore, running in at the moment, 
clapped her hands and shouted, “ Oh, 
ma, have a yide, a nice yide, same as 
me have yesterday. Me next, me next, 
Oh, ah!” oa, with the greatest ease, 
her figure as straight as a poplar tree, 
bore the curule chair and its occupant to 
the end of the room, and there deposited 
them carefully on a semi-grand piano. 

“That’s how we nurse the babies in 
India,” she cried, with a smile of sweet 
temper, “ but it takes a big baby to do 
it, and some practice, I can tell you. 
Now, I'll not let you down, Mrs, Corkle- 
more,—and if visitors come in, what 
will they think of our social usages ? 
Down you don’t come, till you have 
promised solemnly never to call me a 
baby again.” 

“My dear,” began Georgie, trying 
hard not to look ridiculous—though the 
position was so unfavourable—“ my dear 
child e 

“No, not my dear child even! Miss 
Nowell, if you please, and nothing else.” 

“Miss Nowell, if you will only lift 
me down, I will promise solemnly to 
call you only what you like, all the rest 
of my life.” 

Eoa lifted her off in an instant. “ But 
mind, I will be even with you,” cried 
Georgie, through her terror, when safe 
on the floor once more. 

“T don’t care that for you :” answered 
Eoa, snapping her fingers like a copper- 
cap; “only I will have proper respect 
shown to me by people I particularly 
dislike. People I love may call me what, 
or do with me what, they please. My 
father was just the same; and I don't 
want to be any better than he was; and 
I don’t believe God wants it. Now Ill 
go and have it out with Uncle Cradock, 
about having you for my ayah.” 

Mrs. Corklemore trembled far more 
at those words than at finding herself 
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on the piano. This strange girl—whom 
she had so despised—was baffling all 
her tactics, and with no other sword and 
shield but those of truth and candour. 

“T’ve been a fool,” said Georgie to 
herself, for about the first time in her 
life ; “ I have strangely under-rated this 
girl, and shall have hard work now to 
get round her. But it must be done. 
Come, though I have been so rash, I 
have two to one in my favour, now I 
see the way te handle it. But she must 
not tell the old noodle ; that will never 
do.” 

“I thought, Miss Nowell,” she con- 
tinued aloud, “that it would not be 
considered honourable, even among East 
Indians, to repeat to a third person what 
was said familiarly and in confidence.” 

“Of course not. What makes you 
speak of it? Do you mean to say I 
would do such a thing?” 

“ No, I am sure you would not, know- 
ingly. But if you think for a moment, 
you will see that what I said just now, 
especially as to Sir Cradock’s opinions, 
was told to you in pure confidence, and 
meant to go no further.” 

“Oh,” answered Eoa, “then please 
not to tell me anything in pure confi- 
dence again, because I can’t keep secrets, 
and you have no right to load me with 
them, without ever asking my leave 
even. But I'll try not to let it out, 
unless you provoke me before him.” 

With this half-promise Georgie was 
obliged to be content. She knew well 
enough that, if Eoa brought the question 
before her uncle, the truth would come 
out that Sir Cradock had never dreamed 
for a moment of substituting Georgie, 
the daughter of his cousin, for Eoa, the 
only daughter of his only brother Clayton. 
He knew, .of course, that the Eastern 
maiden had no artificial polish ; but he 
saw that she had an inborn truth, a 
delicacy of feeling, and a native sym- 
pathy, which wanted only experience to 
be better than any polish. 

From that day forth, Mrs. Corklemore 
(aided perhaps by physical terror) formed 
a-higher estimate of Eoa’s powers, So 
she changed her tactics altogether, and 
employed her daughter, that sharp little 
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Flore, to cover the next advance. Flore 
was a little beauty ; so far as anything 
artificial can be really beautiful. Dressed, 
as she was, in the height of French 
fashion, and herself nine-tenths of a 
Frenchwoman—for there is no such 
thing as a French girl, as we English- 
men understand girlhood—she always 
looked like a butterfly, just born in and 
just about to pop out of a bower; for 
little Flore was divinely beautiful. This 
angel was now nearly four years old, 
and would look at you with the loveliest 
eyes that ever appealed from the cradle 
to heaven, and throw her exaggerated 
little figure back, and tell you the 
biggest lie that an angel ever closed 
her mouth over. Oh, you lovely child ! 
I would rather have Loo Jupp, who 
knows a number of bad words, which 
you would faint to hear of. But Loo 
won’t tell a lie. Her father beat her 
out of it the very first time she tried. 


CHAPTER XLII 


“ Dear Uncle Cradock,” said Georgie 
next day, for she had obtained permis- 
sion long ago to address her father’s 
cousin so, “ what a very sweet girl our 
Eoa is !” 

“T am very glad that you think so, 
Georgie ; she reminds me very often of 
what my brother was at her age.” 

“Oh, I do love her so. She has so 
much variety, and she does seem so 
straightforward.” 

* Not only seems but is so, Georgie ; 
at times, indeed, a little too much 
of it.” 

“Well, I doubt if there can be toe 
much of it,” cried Georgie, in the rapture 
of her own heart’s truth and simplicity, 
“especially among relations, uncle. Just 
see now how all the misunderstandings 
which arose between ourselves, for in- 
stance, might have been saved by a 
little straightforward explanation. In 
my opinion, our Eoa would be absolutely 
perfect, if we could only put a little 
polish, a little finish, upon her. I sup- 
pose that was what her poor father in- 
tended, in bringing her to England.” 
:“ Ah, perhaps it was. I never 
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thought of that. But I have thought, 
often enough, my dear Georgie, of my 
own duty towards her; and I wish tog 
consult you about it ; you are so discreet 
and sensible.” 

“ Yea,” replied Mrs. Corklemore, with 
a facetious curtsey, “to be sure I am, a 
perfect Queen of Sheba.” 

As this implied, by the manner of it, 
that Sir Cradock was a perfect Solomon, 
he accepted the chaff very graciously, 
and said to himself, “ What magnificent 
eyes my niece Georgie has, and what a 
sweet complexion, and a most exquisite 
figure! I wonder what Corklemore is 
about, in leaving her here so long! But 
then he has such confidence in her. 
Women of sense and liveliness, who 
have an answer for everybody, are 
so much more trustworthy than the sly 
things who drop their eyes, and think 
all sorts of evil.” 

Meanwhile Georgie saw all this passing 
through his mind—more clearly, perhaps, 
than she would have seen it, if it had 
been passing through her own. 

“To be sure. How thoughtful of 
you! You mean your duty, Uncle Cra- 
dock, as to making her your heiress, 
now |” 

Mrs. Corklemore knew well enough 
that he meant nothing of the sort ; but 
the opportunity for the suggestion was 
too fine to be lost. 

“Oh,” said Sir Cradock, with a grim 
smile, “ you consider that my duty, do 
you? No, it was not on that subject 
I was anxious for your opinion, but as 
to sending the child to school, or taking 
some other means to finish her educa- 
tion.” 

“ She won’t go,” replied Mrs. Corkle- 
more, seeing some chance of a quarrel 
here ; ‘of course it would be the best 
thing for her; but I am quite certain 
the sweet creature never will go.” 

“ The sweet creature must, if I make 
her.” 

“To be sure, Uncle Cradock, but I 
don’t believe you can. Has she not 
favoured you with her intentions as to 
settling in life rather—well, perhaps 
rather prematurely ?” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, laughing, 


“she has informed me, with all due 
ceremony, of her intention to marry 
Bob Garnet, the moment she is out of 
mourning for her dearest father.” 

“ Master Garnet has not asked her 
yet. And I have reason to believe”— 
here Georgie softly hesitated. 

“What?” asked Sir Cradock anx- 
iously, for he was very fond of Eoa ; she 
was such a novelty to him. 

“ That Master Bob Garnet, just come 
from school, loves Amy Rosedew above 
Eoa, toffee, rock, or peppermint.” 

“ Amy Rosedew is a minx,” answered 
the old man hotly. “1 offered to shake 
hands with her, when I met her on 
Wednesday, and was even going to kiss 
her, because she is my god-daughter, 
and—and—an uncommonly pretty girl, 
you know, and what do you think she 
said ?” 

“Oh don’t tell me, Uncle Cradock, if 
it was anything impudent. You know 
I could not stand it, thinking what I do 
of those Rosedews.” 

“She threw herself back with her 
great eyes flashing, and the colour in her 
cheeks dark crimson, and she said, ‘No, 
thank you. No contact for me with 
unnatural injustice!’ And she drew 
her frock around her, and swept away as 
if the road was not wide enough for 
both of us. Nice behaviour, was not it ? 
And I fear her father endorses it.” 

“1 know he does,” answered Georgie, 
whose face during that description had 
been a perfect study of horror contend- 
ing with humour ; “1 know that Mr. 
Rosedew, one of the best men in the 
world, if, indeed, he is sincere—which 
others may doubt, but not I—he, poor 
man, having little perception, except of 
his own interest, has taken a most un- 
favourable view of everything we do 
here. Oh, I am so sorry. It almost 
makes one feel as if we must be in the 
wrong.” Beautiful Georgie sighed heavily, 
like a fair woman at a confessional. 

“His own interest, Georgie! Our- 
selves in the wrong! I don’t quite 
understand you.” 

“As if we were harsh, you know, 
Uncle Cradock; when, Heaven be 
thanked, we have not concluded, as too, 
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too many—— But, not to talk of that 
absurdity, and not to pain you, darling 
uncle, you must know what I meant 
about Mr. Rosedew’s interest.” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t, Georgie. I don’t 
see how John—I mean Mr. Rosedew’s 
interest is at all involved in the matter.” 

“He had a daughter passing fair,” 
sang Mrs. Corklemore, without thinking. 
“Oh uncle, I forgot; I am so light- 
headed and foolish, I forget everything 
now. It is Nowell’s fault for worrying 
me, as he does every week, about in- 
come.” 

She passed her hand across her fore- 
head, and swept the soft dark hair back, 
as if worldly matters were too many for 
her poor childish- brain. Who could 
look at her without wishing that she 
really cared for herself, just a little ? 

“TIT insist upon knowing what you 
mean, Georgie,” said Sir Cradock, frown- 
ing heavily, for he was not at all senti- 
mental; “John Rosedew’s daughter is 
Amy; and Amy, I know, is perfectly 
honest, though as obstinate as the dev’— 
hem, I beg your pardon, I mean that Amy 


very obstinate, as well as exceedingly 
bigoted, and I might almost say in- 
solent.” 

“Oh, no; I can never believe that, 
Uncle Cradock, even upon your autho- 


rity.” In the heat of truth, Mrs. 
Corklemore stood up and faced Sir 
Cradock. 

“But I tell you she is, Georgie. 
Don’t try to defend her. No young 
woman of eighteen ought to have spoken 
as she did to me when I met her last 
Wednesday. ‘ Outrageous’ is the mildest 
word I can use to describe her manner.” 

“Very likely you thought so, dearest 
Uncle Cradock ; and so very likely I 
might have thought, or any of the old- 
school people. But we must make al- 
lowances—you know we are bound to 
do so—for young people brought up to 
look at things from a different point of 
view.” 

“ No—by—George I won't. I have 
heard that stuff too often. Spirit of the 
age, and all that balderdash. Because 
a set of young jackanapes are blessed 
with impudence enough to throw to the 
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dogs all the teachings of ages, just when 
it doesn’t suit them, is it likely that we, 
who are old enough to see the beauty of 
what they despise, are to venerate and 
bow down to infantile inspiration, which 
itself bows down to nothing? Georgie, 
you are too soft, too mild. Your for- 
bearance quite provokes me. Leave me, 
if you please, to form my own opinions, 
especially about people whom I know so 
much better than you do.” 

*‘T am sure, Uncle Cradock,” answered 
Georgie, pouting, “I never presume in 
any way to interfere with your opinions. 
Your judgment is proverbial ; whereas 
I have none whatever. Only it was 
natural that I should wish you to think 
well of one who is likcly to be so 
nearly related to you. What! why you 
look surprised, uncle? Ah, you think 
me wrong in alluding to it. What a 
simpie silly I am, to be sure! But 
please not to be angry, uncle. I never 
dreamed that you wished it kept secret, 
dear, when all the parish is talking of 
it.” 

“Georgie Corklemore, have the good- 
ness to tell me what you mean.” 

“Oh don’t look at me so, uncle. I 
never could bear a cross look. I mean 
no mystery whatever, only Amy Rose- 
dew’s engagement to your unlucky—I 
mean your unhappy son. Of course it 
has your sanction.” 

“ Amy engaged to my—to that crafty 
Cradock! I cannot believe it. I will 
not believe it ; and at a time like this!” 

“ Well, I thought the time ill-chosen. 
But I am no judge of propriety. And 
they say that the poor—poor darling 
who is gone, was himself attached—let 
us hope that it was not so; however, I 
cannot believe, Uncle Cradock, that you 
have not even been told of it.” 

“ But I tell you, Georgie, that it is so, 
Perhaps you disbelieve me in your 
anxiety to screen them?” 

“You know better than that, dear 
uncle. I believe you, before all the 
world. And I will screen them no 
longer, for I think it bad and ungrateful 
of them. And after all you have done 
for them! Why, surely, you gave them 
the living! It makes me feel quite 
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ill Ingratitude always does.” Georgie 
pressed her hand to her heart, and was 
obliged to get up and walk about. 
Presently she came back again, with 
great tears in her eyes, and her face full 
of anger and pity. 

“Oh uncle dear, I cannot tell you 
how grieved I am for your sake. It does 
seem so hard-hearted of them. How I 
feel my own helplessness that I cannot 
comfort you! What a passion my 
Nowell will be in, when I tell him this! 
His nature is so warm and generous, so 
upright and confiding, and he looks up 
to you with such devotion, and such 
deep respect. I must not tell him at 
night, poor fellow, or he would not sleep 
a wink. And the most contumelious 
thing of all: that pompous old maid, 
Miss Eudoxia Rosedew, to be going 
aboutand boasting of it—thetitleand the 
property—before any one had the man- 
ners even to inform so kind a friend, 
and so afiectionate a father! The title 
and the property! How I hate such 
worldliness. I never could understand 
how people could scheme and plot for 
such things. And to make so little of 
you, uncle, because they relied upon the 
entail !” 

This was quite a shot in the dark, for 
she knew not whether any entail sub- 
sisted; and, as it was a most essential 
point to discover this, Georgie fixed her 
swimming eyes, i ith love 
and sympathy—full upon poor Sir 
Cradock’s. He started a little, but. she 
scarcely knew what to augur thence. 
She must have another shot at it; but 
not on the present occasion. 

It is scarce needful, perhaps, to say, 
knowing Mrs. Corklemore and Miss 
Rosedew as we do, that there was not a 
syllable of truth in what. the former 
said of the latter. Sir Cradock himself 
would have doubted it, if he had been 
any judge of women ; for Miss Eudoxia 
Rosedew thought very little of baronets. 
How could she help it, she of the illus- 
trious grandmother? Oh her indigna- 
tion, if she only could have dreamed of 
being charged with making vaunt over 
such a title! Neither was it like her, 





even if she had thought great things of 


any pledged alliance, to go about and. 


share her sentiments with the ‘“‘common 
people.” The truth of the matter was 
this : Georgie, with her natural craft— 
no, no! skill I mean; how a clumsy 
pen will stumble—and ten more years 
of life to drill it, had elicited Amy’s 
sentiments ; as one who, baving stropped 
a razor, carves his lady’s pin-cushion, or 
one who blowing on bright gimlet tempts 
the spigot of bonded wine, or varlet who 
with a knowing worm giveth taste of 
Stilton. Or even, 


“As when a man, a sluice-captain, adown 
from a blackwater headspring, 
All through his plants and garden a water- 
flow is pioneering, 
Holding a shovel in hand, from the carrier 
casting the sods out ; 
Then as it goes flowing forward, the pebbles 
below in a bevy 
Swirl about, and it. rapidly wimpling down 
paterooneth, 
In a spot where a jump of the ground i is, 
and overgets even the guideman.” 
. Xxi. 257. 


So sweet Amy, being under-drawn of 
her native crystal by many a sly innu- 
endo and many an Artesian auger, 
gushed out, like liquid diamonds, upon 
the skilful Georgie, and piled upon her 
a flood of truth, a Scamander upon 
Achilles.. Oh water upon a duck’s back, 
because Georgie always swam in truth ; 
please not to say that Castalia, rore 
puro, wets not the kerchief of a. lady 
thrice dipped in Styx. 

And so it came to pass that young 
Amy let out everything, having a. na- 
tural love of candour and a natural 
hatred of Georgie, and expecting to over- 
whelm her with the rolling. seventh 
billow of truth. Mrs. Corklemore, softly 
smiling, reared her honest head out of 
the waters, sleeked her soft luxuriant 
locks, and the only thing likely to over- 
whelin her was sympathy unfathomable. 
Amy did not wish for that, and begged 
her, very drily, by no means to exhaust 
herself ; for Amy had moral scent of a 
liar, even as her father had. 

Now that father—the finest fellow, 
take him for all in all, whom one need 
wish to look upon—was (according to a 
good man’s luck) in fearful. tribulation. 
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Fearful,. at least, to amy man except 
John Rosedew himself; but John, 
though fully alive. to the stigmotype of 
his position, allowed his epidermis to 
quill toward the operator, and abstracted 
all his too sensitive parts into a Sophistic 
apory. 

John, sitting in his book-room, had 
got an apron tucked well under his rosy 
chin—an apron with two pockets in it, 
and the strings in a bow at the back of 
his neck ; and he trembled for his ear- 
lobes, whenever he forgot his subject. 
Around him, with perpetual clatter, 
snip and snap and stir-about, hovered, 
like a Jewish maiden fingering the mill- 
stone, who but his Eudoxia? In her 
strong right hand was a pair of shears, 
keen as those of Atropos, padded at the 
handles, lest to hurt the thumb, but 
the blades, the trenchant edges—oh what 
should keep their bright love asunder ? 
No human ear, for a moment ; nay, nor 
the nose of a mortal. Neither was this 
risk and tug, and frequent fullers’-teasel- 
ing the whole or even the half of the 
agony John was undergoing. For though 
he sat with a pile of books heaped in 
fair disorder round him—though three 
were pushing about on his lap, dusting 
themselves on his well-worn kersey, like 
sparrows on a genial highway—though 
one was even perched on his right hand 
and another on his left, yet he had no 
more fruition of them (save in the cud 
of memory) than had Prometheus of his 
fire-glow in the frost of Strobilus, or 
than the son of Jove and Pluto, whom 
Ulysses saw, had of his dessert. 


“ Nay, then I looked at Tantalus having a 

rough tribulation, 

Standing fast in a lake, and it came quite 
home to his chin-beard ; 

Nevertheless he stood thirsting, and had 
nought to seize and to quaff it ; 

For every time when the old man would 
stoop in his longing to quaff it, 

Then every time the water died, swallowed 
back, and at his ankles 

Earth shone black in a moment, because a 
divinity parched it. 

Trees as well, leafing loftily, over his head 
poured fruitage, 

Pear-trees, and pomegranates, and apple- 
trees glittering-fruited, 

Fig-trees of the luscious, and olive-trees of 
the luxuriant ; 


Whereat whenever the old man shot out his 
hands to grasp them, 
Away the wind would toss them into the 
shadowy cloudland.” 
Od. xi. 581. 


“ Now, John, you are worse than ever, 
I do declare you are; why you won't. 
even hold your neck straight. I try to 
make you look decent: I try so. very 
hard, John ; and you haven't even the 
gratitude to keep your chin up from the 
apron.. You had much better go to a 
barber, and get half your hair pulled out 
by the roots, and the other half poisoned. 
with a leaden comb, and then you'll 
appreciate me perhaps.” 

* We read,” said John Rosedew, com- 
placently gazing at his white locks as 
they tumbled and took little jumps on 
the apron, “that when the Argives lost 
Thyrea, they pledged themselves to a law 
and a solemn imprecation, that none of 
the men should encourage his hair, and 
none of the ladies wear gold.” 

“And pray what gold do J wear? 
Brother John, you are so personal; you 
never can let me alone. I do believe 
you have never forgiven me my poor 
dear grandmother's ring, and watch, and 
Aunt Diana’s brooch and locket ; no, nor 
even my own dear mother’s diamond 
ring with the sapphires round it. And 
perhaps you don’t hate even my brace~ 
let, a mere twist of gold with cat’s-eyes! 
Oh, John, John, how: can you be my 
brother, and show such a little mind, 
John ¢” 

“Whence we may: infer,” continued 
John, quite unrufiled ; for he knew that: 
it would be worse than useless to assure 
Miss Doxy that he was not even aware 
of the existence of the things he was 
impeached with ; “or at least we have 
some grounds for supposing, that the 
Greeks, a very sensitive and highly per- 
ceptive race, did not like to have their 
hair cut. Compare with this another 
statement—” 

“No, indeed I won't, John. I should 
rather hope I would not. You can’t 
hold your tongue for a moment, however 
solemn the occasion is. ‘There, that’s 
the third cut’ you’ve got, and I won't 
take another snip at you. But you have 
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quoted less Greek than usual; that’s 
one comfort, at any rate, and I will put 
you on some gold-beater’s skin, for being 
so very good, John. Only don’t tell 
Amy ; she does make such a fuss about 
it. But there, I need not tell you, for 
you won't know how you got them in 
half-an-hour’s time. Now don’t make a 
fuss, John ; one would think you were 
killed "—poor John had dared to put 
his hand up—‘ as if you cared indeed 
even if you had three great stripes of 
red all down your collar, or even upon 
your white neckerchief. You wouldn't 
be at all ashamed of yourself. Have 
you the face to say that you would 
now ?” 

“Well, dear Doxy, I am not con- 
vinced that you are reasonable in ex- 
pecting me to be ashamed of bleeding 
when you have been cutting me.” 

“Oh, of course not. I never am rea- 
sonable, according to your ideas. But 
one thing you may be convinced of, and 
that is, that I never will toil and de- 
grade myself by cutting your hair 
again, John, after this outrageous con- 
duct.” 

John had been visited so often with 
this tremendous menace, that he received 
it with no satisfaction. Well he knew 
that on that day four weeks he must 
don the blue apron again, unless some- 
thing happened worse even than aunt 
Doxy’s tonsorial flourishes. 

“ Now, you are not done yet, John. 
You are in a great hurry, are you not, 
to get the apron off and scatter the hair 
all about? What's the good of my 
taking the trouble to spread Jemima’s 
shawl down? Can you imagine you are 
done, when I haven’t rubbed you up 
with the rosemary even ?” 

“¢Coronari marino rore !’ No wonder 
good Flaccus puts it after ‘multd cade 
bidentium.’ Oh Doxy, you are inex- 
orable. O averse Penates! By the 
way, that stanza is to my mind the most 
obscure (with one exception) in all the 
Odes, Either Horace had too much of 
the ‘lene tormentum’ applied just then 
‘ingenio non spe duro,’ or else ‘4 

“ Please, miss”—all the girls called 
her miss—“ Dr, Hutton, miss !” 





Bang went Miss Doxy, quicker than 
thought, left an exclamation, semi-pro- 
fane, far behind on the light air, slammed 
the door on the poor girl’s chilblains, 
bolted and locked it, and pulled out the 
key, and put the scutcheon over the 
key-hole. 

“Well, why, da ri; rode; unde 
terrarum? Women are not allowed to 
say ‘mehercle,’ neither men ‘ mecastor;’ 
‘zdepol’ is common to both, but only 
‘inscitid antiquitatis ;’ for the most an- 
cient men abstained from that even, 
and I daresay were none the worse for 
it——” 

** T have no patience with you, John,” 
cried Miss Doxy, snatching up brush, 
comb, scissors, extract of the sea-dew, 
the blue apron, Jemima’s shawl of grey 
hair, and we know not how many other 
things, and huddling all into a cupboard, 
and longing to lock herself in with 
them. 

“Great truths come out,” answered 
John, quite placidly, “at periods of 
mental commotion. But why, oh Doxy, 
and whence this inopine hurry-scurry ? 
There is no classic expression—except 
perhaps in Aristophanes—of prosody 
quick enough ; and, doubtless, from 
very good reason, because the people 
were too wise to hurry so. ‘Rumpe 
moras,’ for instance, is rather suggestive 
 — 

“Oh, John, oh, John! even at such 
a moment, John, I believe you'll die in 
Latin or Greek—and I don’t know what 
Amen is, only I don’t believe it’s English 
—there, I am as bad as you are to dis- 
cuss such a question now. And I am 
quite sure Jenny can’t tell a good story 
soundly. And he has got such ferret 
eyes! Thank heaven, the key was 
inside, John.” 

Poor Miss Doxy was panting so, that 
her brother was quite frightened for 
her ; and the more so because he had no 
idea what there was to be frightened at. 

“Why, Doxy,” he said, “ my darling, 
he need never see that you have cut 
me.” 

“ As if I cared for that! Oh, John, 
my dearest brother, he'll see that I’ve cut 
your hair!” 
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The idea struck John Rosedew as so 
gloriously novel—that man who knew 
the world so !—to him it appeared such 
a mountain of wonder that a sister 
should want to sink through the floor, 
for having saved her brother from bar- 
berism, that he laughed as hard as any 
man of real humour ever laughs. Miss 
Doxy stole on the opportunity, when he 
sat down to have his laugh out, to dust 
all the white hair with her handkerchief 
from his coat-collar. 

Suddenly John Rosedew got up, and 
his laugh went away in gravity. He 
walked to the door more heavily than 
was natural to him (lest he should seem 
to go falsely), unlocked and unbolted it, 
and in his most stately manner marched 
into the hall. Jenny was telling a 
* jolly lie”—jollity down below, I sup- 
pose—to Mr. Rufus Hutton; she was 
doing it very clumsily, not “ oculo irre- 
torto.” 

“ Please, sir, yes, my master is gone 
round the parish, sir ; and the rest, they 
be at the school, sir. How sorry they 
will be, to be sure, to hear that you 
have called, sir, and all of them out of 
the way so!” 

“ No, they won’t,” said Mr. Rosedew, 
looking over her head; “ the only thing 
I am sorry for, Jenny, is that you can 
tell a falsehood so. But the fault is not 
yours only. I will talk to you by and 
by. Dr. Hutton, come in, if you please. 
I was having my hair cut by my sister, 
Miss Rosedew. You have met her 
before. Eudoxia, Dr. Hutton is kind 
enough to come and see us. I have 
told him how good and how sisterly 
you have been to me, and I am sure that 
he must wish to have a sister so capable 
—that is to say if he has not,” added 
John, who was very particular about his 
modal and temporal prefix. 

Miss Rosedew came forward, with a 
few white hairs still on her dark “ reps” 
bell-sleeve, and, being put upon her 
mettle, was worthy of her brother. Oh, 
dear, that such a grand expression should 
be needful, even over the shell of the 
roasted egg of snobbery ! Rufus Hutton, 
of course, not being quite a fool, re- 
spected, and trusted, and loved them 


both, more than he would have done 
after fifty formal dinners, And he knew 
quite well that there was on his own 
part something akin to intrusion; for 
he had called in the forenoon, when 
visits from none but an intimate friend 
are expected ; and he had pushed his 
advance rather vigorously, not towards 
the drawing-room, but to John’s favourite 
book-room, where the lady Licinus plied 
her calling. But for this he had good 
reason, as he wished to see Mr. Rosedew 
alone, and the cause of his visit was 
urgent. 

It was not long before the lady, feel- 
ing rather unhappy because she was not 
arrayed much better than the lilies of 
the field are, withdrew in a very noble 
manner, earning gratitude of Rufus. 
Then the doctor drew his chair close 
home to the parson’s, looked all round 
the room, and coughed to try how big 
the echo was. Finding no response 
returned by that prolific goddess, who 
loves not calf or sheep-skin, and seeing 
that no other lady was dangerously 
acoustic, Rufus inclined his little red 
head towards John’s great and black 
waistcoat, and spake these winged words : 

“ Ever see a thing like that, sir?” 

“ No, I don’t think I ever did. Dear 
me, how odd it smells! Why, how 
grave you are, Dr. Hutton!” 

“So will you be, when I have told 
you what I have to tell. My discovery 
is for your ears only; I have been to 
London about it, and there found out 
its meaning. Now I will act upon your 
advice. Nothing in all my experience 
—though I have seen a great deal of the 
world—nothing has ever surprised me 
more than what I have told you.” 

“But you forget, Dr. Hutton,” cried 
John, imbibing excitement, “ that as 
yet you have told me nothing at all, 
only shown me something which I cannot 
in the least make out. <A cylinder, 
hollow, and blocked at one end; of a 
substance resembling book-binding, and 
of a most unsavoury odour !” 

“Ha!” replied Rue Hutton, “ ha, my 
dear sir, you little guess the importance 
of that thing no bigger than a good 
cigar. Ah, indeed! Ah, yes!” 
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“Do you mean to tell me, or not, Dr. 


Hutton? Your behaviour is most un- 
usual. I am greatly surprised by your 


manner.” 

“Ah, no doubt; no doubt of that. 
Very odd if you were not. I also am 
astonished at your apparent indiffer- 
ence.” 

Hereupon Rufus looked so intensely 
knowing, so loaded with marvel and 
mystery, too big to be discharged even, 
that John Rosedew himself, so calm and 
large, and worthy to be called a phi- 
losopher, very nearly grew wroth with 
longing to know what all the matter 
was. 

Then Dr. Hutton, having bound him 
by a solemn promise that he would not 
for the present even hint of that matter 
to any one, poured out the hissing con- 
tents of his mind under the white curls 
which still overhung the elder man’s 
porch of memory. And what he told 
him was indeed a thing not to be for- 
gotten. 

The spectator is said to see more of 
the game than any of the players see, and 
the reader of a story knows a great deal 
more than the actors do, or the writer 
either, for that matter; marry, therefore, 
I will not insult any candid intelligence, 
neither betray Rue Hutton’s faith, for 
he is an awkward enemy. 

The very next day there came a letter, 
with coal enough on it to make some 
gas, and directed in a wandering manner 
to “ Rev. Mr. Rosedew, Nowelhouse, 
somewhere in England.” Much as we 
abuse the Post-office .people, they gene- 
rally manage to find us out more cleverly 
than we do them; and so this letter had 
not been to more than six wrong places. 
As our good journalists love to say, “ it 
was couched in the following terms :”— 


“ Honourep AND Reverend Sir,— 
Takes the liberty of stating price of 
inland coals, as per margin, delivered 
free within six miles of Charing Cross. 
N.B. Weighedas the Act directs, whether 
required or otherwise, which mostly is 
not, and the dust come back if re- 
quired. Excuse me the liberty of add- 
ing that a nice young gent and un- 
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common respectable, only not a good 
business address—no blame to him, being 
a Oxford gent—lie here very ill, and not 
much expect to get over to-morrow night, 
Our junior, Mr. Clinkers, with full com- 
mission to take all orders and sign re- 
ceipts for the firm, have been up with 
him all night, and hear him talk quite 
lightly about some place or business 
ealled Amery, supposed in the hard- 
ware line by mistake for emery. This 
young gent were called Mr. Newman, by 
the name of Charles Newman, but Mrs, 
Ducksacre half believe clandastical and 
temporal only, and no doubt good reason 
for it, because he always pay his lodging. 
Rey. sir, found your direction as per 
endorsement very simple in the inside 
pocket of the young gent’s coat, and he 
only have one to look in. But for fear to 
be misunderstood this firm think none 
the less of him by the same reason, 
having been both of us in trouble when 
we was married. Also as per left-hand 
cover a foreign-looking play-book, some- 
thing queer and then ‘ Opera’ which the 
undersigned understand at once, having 
been to that same theayter when our 
gracious Queen was married, and not yet 
gone into the coal-trade. Requests to 
excuse the liberty, but if endorsed cor- 
rectly and agreeable to see the young 
gent’s funeral performed most reason- 
ably, at sole expense of this firm, and 
no claim made on any survivors because 
Robert Clinkers like him, must come by 
express day after to-morrow at latest. 


“Signed for the firm of Poker and 
Clinkers, West London Depét, Hammer- 
smith. Weighed as the Act directs. 
Per Ropert CLINKERS, jun. 


‘At Mrs. and Miss Ducksacre’s, green- 
grocer and general fruiterer, Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Crapock Nowett had written from 
London to the parsonage once, and 
once only. He told them how he had 
changed his name, because his father 
had cast him off; and (as he bitterly 
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added), according to filial promise, he 
felt himself bound to be Nowell no 
longer. But he did not say what name 
he had taken, neither did he give any 
address; only he would write again 
when he had found some good situation. 
Of course he longed to hear from Amy 
—his own loving Amy, who begged 
that poor letter and bore it with her 
daily and nightly—but his young pride 
still lay hot upon him, and for Amy’s 
sake he nursed it. 

A young man is never so proud of his 
honour, so prompt to deny himself any- 
thing, so strong in another’s lifehold, 
and careless about his own living, as 
when he has won a true love’s worth, 
and sees it abiding for ever. Few are 
the good who have such luck—for the 
success is not of merit, any more than 
it is in other things ; more often indeed 
some fish-tailed coxcomb is a woman’s 
Dagon, doubly worshipped for crushing 
her—but when that luck does fall to 
the lot of a simple and honest young 
fellow, he piles his triple mountains up 
to the everlasting heaven, but makes no 
Babel of them. A man who chatters 
about his love soon exhausts himself or 
his subject. 

John Rosedew, after receiving that 
letter, shut every book on his table, 
chairs, and desk, and chimney-piece. 
He must think what to do, and how: 
and he never could think hard on the 
flints of daily life, while the green pas- 
tures of the dead were tempting his 
wayward steps away. Of course he 
would go to London at once, by the 
very next train; but whether or no 
should he tell his people the reason of 
his going? He felt so strongly inclined 
to tell, even at risk of domestic hyste- 
tics and parochial convulsions, that he 
resolved at last not to tell; for he 
thought of the great philosopher’s 
maxim (not perhaps irrefragable) that 
when the right hangs dubious, we may 
safely conclude that it rides in the scale 
swinging opposite to our own wishes. 
To most of us (not having a quarter of 
John Rosedew’s ability, and therefore 
likely to be a hundred times less hesi- 
tant) it seems that the maxim holds 


good with ourselves, or any other com- 
mon mortal, but makes truth actually 
eut her own throat when applied to 
a mind like his—a mind already too 
timorously and humorously self-con- 
scious. 

Let 99,000 angels get on the top of 
John Rosedew’s pen—which generally 
had a great hair in it—and dance a 


faux pas over that question, if it was 


laid the wrong way; for we, whose 
consciences must work in corduroys and 
highlows, roughly conclude that right 
and wrong are but as button and 
button-hole when it comes to a ques- 
tion of hair-splitting. Blest are they 
whose conscience-edge, like the sword 
of Thor, can halve every wisp of wool 
afloat upon the brook of life. 

After breakfast John mounted Core- 
bus, leaving a short farewell, and set off 
hastily with the old-fashioned valise 
behind the saddle, wherein he was wont 
to bear wine and confections upon his 
parochial tours. The high-mettled steed 
was again amazed at the pace that could 
be pumped out of him ; neither did he 
long continue ingloriously mute, but 
woke the echoes of Ytene with many a 
noble roar and shriek, so that consterna- 
tion shook the heart of deer and pig and 
cow. But the parson did not exult as 
usual in these proofs of velocity, because 
his soul within him was sad; never- 
theless he preserved cohesion, or at least 
coincidence, in an admirable manner, 
with his feet thrust strenuously into the 
stirrups, his bridle-hand thrown in great 
emergencies upon the peak of the saddle, 
and whip-hand reposing on the leathern 
outwork, which guarded and burnished 
his rear. Anchored thus by both strong 
arms—for the sake of his mission and 
family—he felt capable of jumping a 
gate, if Corebus had equal confidence. 

That evening he entered the Ducks- 
acre shop, and found no one there but 
the mistress. 

“ Pray excuse me, but I have been 
told, ma’am,” said John Rosedew, lift- 
ing his hat—as he always did to a 
matron—and bowing his silvery head, 
“that you have a lodger here who is 
very ill.” 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Ducksacre, 
fetching her breath very quickly, “and 
dead, too, for all I know. Oh Lord, I 
am so put upon !” 

The soft-hearted parson was shocked 
at this apparent apathy ; and thought 
her no true woman. Who is not wrong 
sometimes? It was a very rare thing 
for John Rosedew to judge man or 
woman harshly. But only half an 
hour ago that poor woman had been 
upstairs, neglecting till, present and 
future, estranging some excellent cus- 
tomers, leaving a wanton shop-boy to 
play marbles with Spanish chestnuts, 
while she did her most misguided best 
to administer to sick Cradock soup 
wildly beyond her own economy, and 
furiously beyond his powers of deglu- 
tition. 

John Rosedew, with his stout legs 
shaking, and his stockings expressing 
excitement, went up three pairs (ill- 
assorted) of stairs into Cradock’s sick 
room. Then he started back from the 


Aristophanic climax—even the rags of 


Telephus ; though after all, Polly Ducks- 
acre had done her best to make the 
room comely. Why, there were three 
potato-sacks on the bed, with the names 
of Fulham growers done in red letters 
upon them, and giving the room quite 
a bright appearance, as if newly-marked 
sheep were in it. Nay, and I could 
almost swear there were two bast mats 
from Covent Garden, gloriously fixed 
as bed curtains, mats from that noble 
market where a rat prays heaven vainly, 
to grant him the coat of a water-rat. 
There, by Cradock Nowell’s bed, sat 
the faithful untiring nurse, the woman 


who had absorbed such a quantity of 


strap, and had so kindly assimilated it. 
Meek-spirited Rachel Jupp waited and 
watched by the bed of him through 
whom she had been  enfranchised. 
Since Issachar Jupp became a Christian 
she had not tasted the buckle-end once, 
and scarcely twice the tongue-end. 

She had been employed some years ago 
as a nurse in the Middlesex Hospital ; 
so she knew her duties thoroughly. 

Sut here she had exceeding small chance 
of practising that knowledge ; because 


scarcely anything which she wanted, 
and would have rung for, if there had 
been any bell, was ever to be found in 
the house. Even hot water, which the 
doctor had ordered, was cold again ere 
it came to her, and had taken an hour 
before it started ; for there was no fire- 
place in the little room, nor even on the 
floor below it. 

Uncle John could scarcely keep from 
crying, as he looked at poor Craddy 
propped up in the bed there, with his 
lips so pale and bloodless, cheeks sunken 
in and shining like dry oyster-shells, but 
with a round red spot in the centre, 
large eyes glaringly bright and starting, 
and redhot temples and shorn head 
swathed with dripping bandages ; while 
now and then he raised his weak hands 
towards the surging tumult, and dropped 
them helpless on the sun-blind, tucked 
round him as part of his counterpane. 

“Ah, that’s the way, sir,’ said 
Rachel, after she had risen and curtsied, 
“that’s the way he go on now, all the 
day and all the night ; and he have left 
off talking now altogether, only to moan 
and to wamble. He used to jump up 
in the bed at first, and shut his left 
eye, and put his arms like this, as if he 
was shooting at something; and it 
pleased him so when I give him the 
hair-broom. He would put the flat of it 
to his shoulder, and smile as if he see 
some game, and shoot at the door fifty 
times a day ; and then scream and fall 
back and cover his eyes up. But he 
haven't done that these three days now ; 
too weak, I’m afeard, too weak for it.” 

John Rosedew sighed heavily for the 
bright young mind, so tried above what 
it was able to bear; then, as he kissed 
the flaming forehead—sometimes flaming 
and sometimes icy—he thought that it 
might be the Father's mercy to obliterate 
sense of the evil. For the mind of the 
insane, or at least its precious part, is 
with Him, who showers afar both pain 
and pleasure, but keeps at home the 
happiness. 

**Can you send for the doctor at once, 
ma‘am, or tell me where to find him ?” 
The parson still kept to the ancient 
fashion, and addressed every. woman 
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past thirty as “ma’am,” whatever her 
rank or condition. As he spoke, a 
heavy man entered on tip-toe, and 
quietly moved them aside. A raw- 
boned, hulking fellow he was, with a 
slouch and a squint, made more impres- 
sive by a black eye in the third and 
most picturesque stage, when mauve, 
and lilac, and orange intone and soften 
sweetly off from the purple nucleus out- 
ward ; as a boy’s taw is, or used to be, 
shaded, with keen artistic feeling, in 
many a ring concentric, from the equator 
to the poles. Mr. Jupp’s face was a 
villainous one ; as even the softest phi- 
lanthropist would have been forced to 
acknowledge. The enormous jaws, the 
narrow forehead, the grisly, porkish 
eyebrows, the high cheek-bones, and the 
cunning skance gleam from the black, 
deep-ambushed squinters—all these were 
enough to warn any man who wished to 
get good out of Zakey Jupp that he 
must try to put it there first, and give it 
time to go to the devil and back, as we 
say that parsley-seed does. 

Mr. Jupp was a man of remarkable 
strength,—not active elastic Achillean 
vigour, nor even stalwart Ajacian bulk, 
but the sort of strength which some- 
times vanquishes both of those, by 
outlasting,—a slouching, slow-to-come, 
long-to-go heft, that had scarcely found 
its proper wind when better-built men 
were exhausted. Men of this stamp are 
usually long-armed, big in the lungs and 
shoulders, small in the loins, knock- 
kneed, and splay-footed; in a word, 
shaped like a John Dory, or a miller’s 
thumb, or a banjo. They are not very 
“strong on their pins,” nor active ; they 
generally get thrown in the first bout of 
wrestling before ever their muscles get 
warm ; they cannot even run fast, and in 
jumping they spring from the heel ; 
nevertheless, unless they are stricken 
quite senseless at the outset—and their 
heads for the most part are a deal too 
thick for that—the chances are that 
they make an example of the antagonist 
ere he is done with. And so, in Mr. 
Jupp’s recent duello with an Irish bully, 
who scoffed at Cradcck, and said some- 
thing low of his illness, the Englishman 
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got the worst of it in the first round, 
the second, the third, and the fourth ; 
but, just as Dan Sullivan’s pals and 
backers were wild with delight and 
screeching, the brave bargee settled 
down on his marrow, and the real 
business began. After twenty-five 
rounds, the Tipperary Slasher had three 
men to carry him home, and looked fit 
for an inquest to sit upon, without 
making him any flatter. 

Now, Issachar being a very slow man, 
there was no chance that he would 
hurry over his present inspection of 
Cradock. For a very long time he 
looked at him from various points of 
view ; then, at last, he shook his head, 
and poked his long black chin out. 

“ Now this here wunna do, ye know, 
I'll fetch the doctor to ye, master, as ye 
seem to care for the poor young charp.” 

And Zakey Jupp, requiring no answer, 
went slowly down the stairs, with a great 
hand on either wall to save noise ; then 
at a long trot, rolling over all who came 
in his way, and rounding the corners, 
like a ship whose rudder-bands are 
broken, he followed the doctor from 
street to street, keeping up the same pace 
till he found him. Dr. Tink was coming 
out of a court not far from Marylebone 
Lane, where the small-pox always lay 
festering. 

“Ye'll just corm street ‘long wi’ me 
to the poor charp as saved our Looey,” 
said Mr. Jupp, coolly getting into the 
brougham, and sitting in the place of 
honour, while he dragged Dr. Tink in 
by the collar, and set him-upon the 
front seat. ‘‘ Fire awa’ now for Mar- 
timer Straat,” he yelled to the wondering 
coachman, “and if ye duana laither the 
narg, mind, I'll laither ye when we gits 
there.” 

The nag was leathered to Mr. Jupp’s 
satisfaction, and far beyond his own, 
and they arrived at the coal and cab- 
bage shop before John Rosedew had 
finished reading a paper which Mrs. 
Jupp had shown him, thinking that it 
was a prescription. 

“ He wrote it in his sleep, sir, without 
knowing a thing about it ; in his sleep, 
or in his brain-wandering; I came in 
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and found him at it, in the middle of 
the night ; and my, how cold his fingers 
was, and his head so hot! We took it 
to three great chemists’ shops, but they 
could not make it up. They hadn’t got 
all the drugs, they said, and they couldn’t 
make out the quantities.” 

“ Neither can I,” said John ; “ but it 
rings well, considering that the poor boy 
wrote it when his brain was weak with 
fever. The dialects are somewhat mud- 
dled, moreover; but we must not be 
hypercritical.” 

“ No, sir, to be sure not ; I am sure 
I meant no hypocrisy. Only you see it 
ain’t Christian writing ; and Mr. Clinkers 
shake his head at it, and say it come 
straight from the devil, and his hoof in 
every line of it.” 

“ Mrs. Jupp, the Greek characters 
are beautiful, though some of the lines 
are not up to the mark. But, for my 
part, I wonder how any man can write 
mixed Greek in London. Nevertheless, 
I shall have great pleasure in talking it 
over with him, please God that he ever 
gets well. To think that his poor weary 
brain should still be hankering after his 
classics ! ’ 

It was the dirge in Cymbeline put into 
Greek choral metre, and John Rosedew’s 
tears flowed over the words, as Polydore’s 
had done, and Cadwal’s. 

Unhappy Cradock! His misty brain 
had vapoured off in that sweet wild 
dirge, which hovers above, as if the 
freed soul lingered, for the clogged one 
to shake its wings to it. 

The parson was pondering and closing 
his wet eyes to recover his faith in God 
—whom best we see with the eyes shut, 
except when His stars are shining— 
while Issachar Jupp came up the stairs, 
poking Dr. Tink before him, because he 
still thought it likely that the son of 
medicine would evaporate. The doctor, 
who knew his tricks and put up with 
them, lest anything worse might come 
of it, solaced his sense of dignity, when 
he got to the top, by a grand bow to Mr. 
Rosedew. John gave him the change 
in a kind one ; then offered his hand, as 
he always did, being a man of the 
ancient fashion. 
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While they were both looking sadly at 
Cradock, he sat up suddenly in the bed, 
and stretching forth his naked arms 
(wherein was little nourishment) laughed 
as an aged man does, and then nodded 
at them solemnly. His glazed eyes 
were so prominent, that their whites 
reflected the tint of the rings round 
them. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, stop him if 
you please, and give him a pen and ink, 
and my best hat to write on. Oh, don’t 
let him go by.” 

“Stop whom, my dear sir?” asked the 
doctor, putting out his arms as if to do 
it. “Now I’ve stopped him. What's 
his name ?” 

“The golden lad. 
know? You can’t have got him, if you 
don’t. The golden lad that came from 
heaven to tell me I did not do it, that I 
didn’t do it, do it, sir—all a mistake 
altogether. It makes me laugh, I 
declare it does ; it makes me laugh for 
an hour, every time he comes, because 
they were all so wise. All but my Amy, 
my Amy ; she was such a foolish little 
thing, she never would hear a word of 
it. And now I call you all to witness, 
obtestor, antestor, one, two, three, four, 
five ; let him put it down on a sheet of 
foolscap, with room enough for the names 
below it ; all the ladies and gentlemen 
put their names in double column, and 
get Mr. Clinkers, if you can, and Jenny, 
to go at the bottom ; only be particular 
about the double column, ladies one side 
gentlemen the other, like a country 
dance, you know, or the ‘ carmen szecu- 
lare,’ and at the bottom, right across, 
Miss Amy Rosedew’s name.” 

The contemplation of that last beati- 
tude was toe much for the poor fellow ; 
he fell back, faint on the pillow, and the 
shop-blind, untucked by his blissful 
emotions, rattled its rings on the floor. 

“Blow me if I can stand it,” cried 
Issachar Jupp, going down three stairs 
at a step; and when he came back his 
face looked clearer, and he said some- 
thing about a noggin. Mrs. Ducksacre 
bolted after him, fur business must be 
attended to. 

“Will he ever be right again, poor 
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fellow? Dr. Tink, I implore you to 
tell me your opinion sincerely.” 

“Then I cannot say that J think he 
will. Still, I have some hopes of it. 
Much will depend upon the original 
strength of the cerebellum, and the 

ity of his previous habits. If he 
has led-a wild, loose life, he has no 
chance whatever of sanity.” 

“No, he has led a most healthy life 
—temperate, gentle, and equable. His 
brain has always been clear and vigorous, 
without being too creative. He was one 
of the soundest scholars for his age I 
have ever met with.” 

“ But he had some terrible blow, eh ?” 

“ Oh yes, a most terrible blow.” 

John thought what a terrible blow it 
would be to his own life’s life, if the 
issue went against him, and for tears he 
could ask no more. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE good people assembled in Nowel- 
hurst church were agreeably surprised, 
on the following Sunday, by the an- 
nouncement from Mr. Pell—in that loud 
sonorous voice of his, which had fright- 
ened spinters out of their wits, lest he 
were forbidding, instead of asking, their 
banns of matrimony—that there would 
be no sermon that morning, inasmuch as 
he, the Rev. Octavius, was forced to 
hurry away, at full speed, to assuage the 
rampant desire of Rushford for the per- 
formance of divine service. 

Mrs. Nowell Corklemore, who had the 
great curtained pew of the Hall entirely 
to herself and child—for Eoa never 
would go to church, because they defy 
the devil there—Georgie, who appeased 
her active mind by counting the brass- 
headed nails, and then multiplying them 
into each other, and subtracting the ones 
that were broken, lifted her indescribable 
eyes, and said, “Thank God,” almost 
audibly. 

Octavius Pell, hurrying out of the 
porch, ascended Corebus, as had been 
arranged ; but he did it so rapidly, and 
with such an air of decision, that Amy, 
standing at the church-yard gate, full of 


beautiful misgivings, could not help 
exclaiming, 

“Oh please, Mr. Pell, whatever you 
do, leave your stick here till Monday. 
We will take such care of it.” 

“Indeed, I fear I must not, Miss 
Rosedew,” Octavius answered gravely, 
looking first at his stick, and then at 
the flanks of Reby, who was full of 
interesting tricks; “I have ’so far to 
go, you know, and I must try to keep 
time with them.— Whoa, you little 
villain !” 

“Oh dear, I am so sorry. At any 
rate please not to strike him, only stroke 
him with it. He is so very high-spirited. 
And he has never had a weal upon him, 
at least since he came'to papa. And I 
could not bear to see it, And I know 
you won't, Mr. Pell.” 

Octavius looked at the soft-hearted 
girl, blushing so in her new drawn 
bonnet—mauve with black, for the 
sake of poor Clayton. He looked at 
her out of his knowing dry eyes In 
that sort of response-to-the-Litany style 
which a curate adopts to his rector’s 
daughter. 

“Can you suppose, Miss Rosedew, 
that I would have the heart to beat him 
now }—Ah, you will, will you then?” 
Rebus thought better of it. 

“No, I hope you would not,” said 
Amy, in pure good faith, with a glance, 
however, at the thick bamboo, “ because 
it would be so cruel. It is hollow, I 
hope ; but it has such knots, and it 
looks so very hard !” 

“ Hollow, and thin as a piece of ‘pie- 
crust ; and you know how this wood 
splits.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, because you'can’t 
hurt him so very much. Please not to 
go, if you can hold him, more than 
three miles and a half an hour. Papa 
says that is the pace that always suits 
his health best. And please to take the 
saddle off, and keep it at your house, 
that the Rushford boy may not ride him 
back. And please to choose a steady 
boy from the head-class in your Sunday 
School, and, if possible, a communicant. 
‘But 1’m sadly afraid there’s no trusting 
the boys.” 
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“Indeed, I fear not,” said Octavius 
gravely ; and adding to himself, “at any 
rate when you are concerned, you dar- 
ling. What a love you are! But there’s 
no chance for me, I know; and it’s a 
good job for me that I knewit. Oh you 
little angel, I wonder who the lucky 
fellowis!” Aunt Eudoxia had dropped 
him a hint, quite in a casual way, when 
she saw tha‘ the stout young bachelor 
was going in, over head and ears. 

Sweet Amy watched Mr. Pell, or 
rather his steed, with fond interest, until 
they turned the corner; and certainly 
the pace, so far, was very sedate indeed. 
Octavius was an upright man—you could 
see that by his seat in the saddle—as 
well as a kind and good-natured one ; 
and on no account would he have vexed 
that gentle and beautiful girl. Never- 
theless he grew impatient, as Corebus 
pricked his ears pretentiously, and 
snorted so as to defy the winds, and 
was fain to travel sidewise, as if the 
distance was not enough for him; and 
all the time he was swallowing the earth 
at the rate of no more than four miles an 
hour. Then the young parson pulled 
out his watch, and saw that it wanted 
but half an-hour of the time himself had 
fixea for the morning service at Rush- 
ford. And he could not bear the thought 
of keeping the poor folk waiting about 
the cross, as they always did and would 
wait, till the parson appeared among 
them. As Mr. Wise has well observed, 
“the peasant of the New Forest is too 
full of veneration.” 

And here let me acknowledge, as it 
behoveth a man to do, not in a scram- 
bling preface, which nobody ever would 
read, but in the body of my work, great 
and loving obligation to the labours of 
Mr. John R. Wise. His book is per- 
fectly beautiful, written in admirable 
English, full of observation, taste, and 
gentle learning; and the descriptions 
of scenery are such that they make the 
heart yearn to verify them. I know the 
New Forest pretty well, from my own 
perambulations and perequitations—one 
barbarism is no worse than the other— 
but I never should have loved it as I do 
but for his loving guidance. 
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The Rev. Mr. Pell, as people put, when 
they write to a parson,—hoping still to 
keep faith with Amy, because her eyes 
were so lovely,—pulled the snaffle and 
turned Corebus into a short cut, through 
beeches and hazels. Then compromise 
came soon to an end, and the big 
bamboo was compelled to fall upon the 
fat flank of Corebus, because he would 
not go without it. He showed sense of 
that first attention only by a little buck- 
jump, and a sprightly wag of his tail ; 
then, hoping that the situation need not 
be looked in the face, shambled along at 
five miles an hour, with a mild respon- 
sibility. 

“Five miles more,” said Octavius 
Pell, “and only twenty minutes to do it 
in! Its an unlucky thing for you, 
Corebus, that your mistress is engaged.” 
Whack, came the yellow bamboo again, 
and this time in solid earnest ; Rebus 
went off as if he meant togo mad. He 
had never known such a blow since the 
days wherein he belonged to the inn- 
keeper. Oh, could a horse with four 
feeds a day be expected to put up with 
tyranny ? 

But, to the naggy’s great amazement, 
Octave Pell did not tumble off ; more 
than that, he seemed to stick closer, with 
a most unpleasant embrace, and a pres- 
sure that told upon the wind—not of 
heaven but of horse—till the following 
symptoms appeared :—First a wheeze, 
and creak internal, a slow creak, like 
leather chafing, or a pair of bellows out 
of order; then a louder remonstrance, 
like the ironwork of a roller, or the 
gudgeons of a wheelbarrow ; then, faster 
and faster, a sucking noise, like the 
bucket of an old pump, when the gar- 
dener works by the job ; finally, puff, 
and roar, and shriek, with notes of 
passing sadness, like the neap-tide 
wailing up a cavern, or the lament of 
the Berkshire Blowing Stone. 

In forest glades, where hollow hoofs 
fell on the sod quite mutely, that roar 
was enough to try masculine courage, 
though never unnerved by a heart-shock. 
How then could poor Pearl Garnet, 
sitting all alone, in a lonely spot, wherein 


she had pledged herself to her dead 
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love, sitting there to indulge her tears, 
the only luxury left her—how could she 
help being frightened to death as the 
unearthly sound approached her ? 

The terror was mutual. Corebus, 
turning the corner sharply, stopped 
short, in a mode that must have sent 
his true master over his withers, to ex- 
plore the nature of the evil. Then he 
shook all through, and would have 
bolted, if the bamboo had not fallen 
heavily. In the niche of a hollow oak, 
was crouching, falling backward with 
terror, and clutching at the brave old 
bark, yet trying to hide behind it— 
only the snowy arms would come out- 
wards—a beautiful girl, clad in summer 
white on that foggy day of December. 
The brown cloak, which had protected 
her from sylvan curiosity, lay on the 
ground, a few yards away, on the spot 
so sad and sacred. Pearl Garnet's grief, 
if we knew the whole of it, or perhaps 
because we cannot, was greater than any 
girl could bear. A lovely, young, and 
loving maid, with stores of imagination, 
yet a practical power of stowing it; of 
building castles, yet keeping them all 
within compass of the kitchen-range ; 
quite different from our Amy, yet a 
better wife for some men—according to 
what the trumps are, and Amy must 
have hearts, or she dies ;—that very nice 
girl, we have let her go weep, and never 
once cared to follow her. There is never 
any justice in this world; therefore 
who cares to apologise? It would take 
up all our business-time, if we did it 
properly. 

Now, as she stretched her white arms 
forth, and her delicate form shrunk back 
into the black embrace of the oak tree ; 
while her rich hair was streaming all 
down her neck, and her dark eyes still 
full of tear-drops; the rider, no less 
than the horse, was amazed, and seemed 
to behold a vision. Then as she shrunk 
away into the tree-bole, with a shriek of 
deadly terror—for what love casteth out 
fear?—and she saw not through the 
horn-beam frizzle, and Corebus groaned 
sepulchrally, Pell came down with a 
dash on one foot, and went, quick jump, 
to help her. 


In a fainting fit,—for the heart so 
firm and defiant in days of happiness 
was fluxed now and frail with misery— 
she was cowering away in the dark tree- 
nook, like the pearls of misletoe fallen, 
with her head thrown back (such an 
elegant head, a woman’s greatest beauty), 
and the round arms hanging helpless. 

Hereupon Mr. Pell was abroad. He 
had never experienced any sisters, nor 
much mother consciously—being the 
eighth son, as of course we know, of a 
jolly Yorkshire baronet; at any rate 
he had lost his mother at the birth of 
Nonus Pell ; and I am sorry there are 
not ninety of them, if of equal merit. 

So Octavius stood like a fish out of 
water, with both hands in his pocket, 
as it is so generally the habit of fishes 
to stand. 

Then, meaning no especial harm, nor 
perhaps great good, for that matter, he 
said to himself— 

“ Confound it all. What the deuce 
am I to do?” 

His sermon upon the Third Command- 
ment, about to be preached at Rushford, 
where the fishermen swore like St. Peter, 
—that sermon went crack in his pocket 
at such a shocking ejaculation. Never 
heeding that, he went on to do what a 
stout fellow and a gentleman must have 
done in this emergency. He lifted the 
drooping figure forth into the open air, 
touching it only with his hands, timidly 
and reverently. Then he fetched water in 
his best Sunday hat—the only chimney- 
pot he possessed—from the stream 
trickling through the spire-bed ; and he 
sprinkled it on the broad, white fore- 
head, as if he were christening a baby. 
The moment he saw that her life was 
returning, and her deep grey eyes, quirt 
havens of sorrow, opened and asked 
where their owner was, that moment 
Octave laid her back against the rugged 
trunk, in the thick brown cloak which 
he had fetched when he went for the 
water; and wrapped it around her, 
delicately, as if she were taking a nap 
there. Oh, man of short pipes and 
hard, bachelor fare, for this thou de- 
servest as good a wife as ever basted a 
leg of mutton ! 
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At last the young lady looked up 
at him with a deep-drawn sigh, and 
said— 

“T am afraid I have been very silly.” 

“ No, indeed, you have not. But I am 
very sorry for you, because I am dread- 
fully clumsy.” 

She glanced at his snowy choker— 
which he never wore but on Sundays— 
and, being a very quick-witted young 
woman, she guessed at once who he 
was. 
“Oh please to tell me—I hope the 
service is not over at Nowelhurst church.” 

“The service has been over for a 
quarter of an hour; because there was 
no sermon.” 

“Oh, what shall I do, then? 
can I do ? 
again.” 

This was said to herself in anguish, 
and Pell saw that he was not meant to 
hear it. 

“Can I go, please, to the rectory ? Mr. 
Rosedew is from home; but I’m sure 
they will give me shelter until my— 
until I am sent for. I have lost my 
way in the wood here.” This state- 
ment was none of the truest. 

“Fo be sure,” said the hasty parson, 
forgetting about the Rushford bells, the 
rheumatic clerk, and the quid-chewing 
pilots—let them turn their quids a bit 
longer—“ to be sure, I will take you 
there at once. Allow me to introduce 
myself. How very stupid of me! 
Octavius Pell, Mr. Rosedew’s curate at 
Rushford.” 

Hereupon “Pello, pepuli, pulsum” (as 
his friends loved to call him from his 
driving powers at cricket, and to show 
that they knew some Latin) executed a 
noble salaam— quite of the modern 
school, however, and without the old re- 
duplication (like the load on the back of 
Christian)—+till the duckweed came out 
of his hat in a body, and fell into the 
flounce tucket of the beautiful Pearl’s 
white skirt. 

She never looked, though she knew 
it was there—that girt understood her 
business—but curtsied to him prettily, 
having recovered strength by this time ; 
and there was something in his dry, 


What 
Thad better never go home 


Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. 


manly tone, curt modesty, and breeding, 
without any flourish about it, which 
led the young maid to trust him, as if 
she had known him long, 

“T am Pearl Garnet,” said she, imi- 
tating his style unconsciously, “the 
daughter—I mean I live at Nowelhurst 
Dell Cottage.” 

Corebus had cut off for stable long 
ago, With three long weals of bamboo 
upon him, which he vowed he would 
show to Amy. 

“ Please to take my arm, Miss Garnet. 
You are not very strong yet. I know 
your brother well; and a braver or 
more straightforward young gentleman 
never thought small things of himself 
after doing great ones.” 

Pearl was delighted to hear Bob's 
praises ; and Mr. Pell treated that sub- 
ject so cleverly, from every possible 
point of view, that she was quite asto- 
nished when she saw the rectory side- 
gate, and Octavius, in the most light- 
hearted manner, made a sudden and 
warm farewell, and darted away for 

Rushford. How good it is for a sad, 
heavy heart to exchange with a gay 
and light one! 

“Hang it! after that let me have a 
burster!” was his clerical ejaculation, 
“or else it is all up with me. I hope 
we haven't spilt the sermon, though, or 
got. any duckweed down it. Duckweed,. 
indeed; what a duck she is! And oh, 
what splendid eyes !” 

He ran all the way to Rushford, at 
a pace unknown to Corebus ; and his 
governor-coat flew away behind him, 
with the sermon banging ‘about, and the 
text peeping out under the pocket-lap. 
“Swear not at all,” were the words, L 
believe; and a rare good sermon it must 
have been, if it stuck to the text under 
the circumstances. 

The jolly old tars, after waiting an 
hour, orally refreshing their grand- 
mother’s epitaphs, and close-hauling on 
many a tight yarn, were just setting up 
stun’sails to take grog on board at the 
“ Lugger’s Locker,” hard by, as the 
banyan time was over. Let them ship 
their grog, and their old women might 
keep gravy hot, and be blessed to them. 
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They had come there for sarvice, and 
shiver their timbers if they’d make 
sail till the chaplain came. Good faith, 
and they got their service at last, 
but an uncommonly short-winded one, 
a sermon moreover which each man 
felt coming admirably home—to his 
shipmate, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pell had left behind 
no small excitement at Nowelhurst. 
For a rumour took wing after morning 
service—when the wings of fame are 
briskest in all country parishes—that 
parson John was gone to London to 
complain to the Queen that Sir Cradock 
Nowell never came to church now, nor 
even sent his agent thither, to manage 
matters for him. For Mr. Garnet still 
retained his stewardship among them, 
though longing to: be quit. of it, and 
discharging his duties silently, and not 
with his old pronouncement, because 
his health was weaker. The vivid power 
of vital foree seemed to be failing the 
man who had stamped his character 
upon all people around him ; because he 
never said a thing which he did not 
think, and scarcely ever thought a thing 
with any fear of saying it. . 

Hitherto we have had of Bull Garnet 
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by far the worse side uppermost, I 
will offer no excuses now for his too 
ready indulgence of his far too savage 
temper. In sooth, we meet with scarce 
any case in which excuses are undis- 
coverable. God and the angels find 
them always ; our best earthly friends 
can see them, when properly pointed 
out; our enemies, when they want to 
make accusation of them. 

All I will say for Bull Garnet is. (to 
invert the historian’s sentence) “Haze 
tanta viri vitia ingentes virtutes exeequa- 
bant” — “These blemishes, however 
dark, had grand qnalities to redress 
them.” Strong affection, great scorn 
of falsehood, tenderness almost too 
womanly, liberality both of mind and 
heart, a real depth of sympathy—would 
all these co-exist with, or be lost in, 
one great vice? It appears to me that 
we are so toothed in, spliced and mor 
tised, dovetailed, double-budded,. and 
inarched, both of good and evil, that the 
wrong, instead of poisoning the right, 
often serves as guano to it. Never- 
theless we had better be perfect—when 
we have found the way out. 


To be continued. 


OLD GREECE 


BY G, 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


A Lecturer. who, after engaging to 
give an account of his travels in modern 
Greece, puts his audience off with a dis- 
sertation on the social manners of the 
ancients, resembles a host who has 
promised to entertain his friends with 
champagne of a recent vintage, and then 
sets them down to a bottle of old port, 
All that is left for such a host is to see 
that the port is as sound a wine as he 
can procure, and to make the best excuse 
in his power for the absence of the 

1 This Lecture was delivered in January 


last at North Shields, Newcastle, and Edin- 
burgh. 


champagne. He will probably lay it on 
the badness of the season: and, in 
another sense, the badness of the season 
is my own. apology for having broken 
faith with you to-night. 

I started for Greece towards the end 
of last September, with one companion, 
as the rear-guard of a party of five. At 
Paris we were met by the unwelcome 
intelligence that cholera had broken out 
in Marseilles, the port where we pur- 
posed toembark., Our time was limited, 
and we had little inclination for passing 
a fortnight in a: lazzaretto; so we re 
solved to try the way of Ancona; crossed 
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Mont Cenis; rushed through Turin, 
where the Italians were electioneering 
in a style which seemed inexpressibly 
languid to men still glowing with the 
heat of a North-English borough 
contest ; and were greeted at Milan by 
the tidings that Ancona was plague- 
stricken, and the route impassable. 
Then, as a last and slender chance, we 
threw forward our right shoulder, and 
made post-haste for Trieste. But, as 
we reached the Austrian frontier, there 
began to be apparent very ominous 
symptoms. At Peschiera, the whole 
trainful—passengers, guards and firemen 
—were forced to alight, and crowded into 
a small apartment; our luggage was 
opened and emptied ; our clothes un- 
folded ; the doors and windows were 
shut tight ; and then we and our effects 
were steamed with the acrid fumes of 
chloride of lime and sulphuric acid. 
The same trying operation was repeated 
at Venice ; and here we were saluted 
with the information that the contagion 
had made its appearance at Trieste that 
very forenoon. And so our flank was 
fairly turned by the disease, and all the 
avenues to Greece effectually closed 
against us. But we were saved by 
present disappointment from consider- 
able future danger: for our three com- 
panions, who had preceded us by a 
fortnight, and had distanced the cholera, 
found that quarantine was not the worst 
of Hellenic institutions. After running 
unnumbered risks by sea and land, they 
were at length circumvented by a troop 
of robbers ; their yacht was plundered ; 
and one of their number was selected by 
lot to be detained until a ransom was 
forthcoming of three thousand pounds 
sterling. And so it came to pass that I 
had unwittingly been preserved from 
the sacrifice of a thousand pounds, the 
fifth chance of a week’s captivity, and 
the necessity of treading in the literary 
footsteps of the ill-fated but voluminous 
Mr. Moéns, whose three months’ de- 
tention among the Italian brigands has 
furnished him with materials for two 
plump octavos. Truly it were well: if 
booksellers would adopt the advice of 
Mr. Carlyle, and pay their authors not 
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for what they write, but for what they 
leave unwritten. 

And thus there was denied me all 
hope of amusing you with stories of 
modern Greek travel, and edifying you 
with scraps of modern Greek statistics. 
You will not this evening be entertained 
with tales of banditti and extortionate 
innkeepers, or discussions respecting the 
site of the temple of Theseus, and the 
identity of Navarino with the ancient 
Sphacteria. You will not be told, after 
the received manner of Oriental tourists, 
that the Hellenic maiden is as lovely 
as she was in the days of Homer; the 
Hellenic dog not less ferocious than of 
yore, and the Hellenic flea not less 
active and insatiable. To-night, with 
your permission, I shall speak to you of 
another and a far different Greece :—a 
Greece no longer to be visited by 
steamer, and diligence, and railway ;—a 
Greece that can be viewed only through 
the medium of her own eternal litera- 
ture. As, two thousand years hence, 
some young New Zealander will appear 
at the Philosophical Institution of New 
Canterbury or Tauranga City, and tell 
how he was deterred from visiting that 
broken arch of London Bridge, and 
effecting his long-expected survey of the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, by dread of the ex- 
halations from the great swamp of Wap- 
ping, and the freebooters who lurked 
in the jungles of Brompton,—as that 
famous child of the future will beg his 
hearers to put up with an account of 
ancient British manners compiled from 
the pages of Scott and Thackeray, so I 
trust that you will be content to listen 
while I try to bring before you a picture 
of the familiar life lived by the con- 
temporaries of Xenophon and Aristo- 
phanes. 

The area of Greece proper was some- 
thing under that of the present kingdom 
of Portugal. Our own poets have de- 
scribed to us, far too minutely to need 
repetition here, the charms and glories 
of the scenery :—the chains of lofty 
peaks, their summits crowned with 
snow, and their lower slopes clad with 
foliage ;—the valleys running from the 
shore into the heart of the mountains ; 
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—the bold headlands alternating with 
shady creeks, the haunt of nymphs in 
the days of Hesiod, and the lair of 
pirates in the days of Byron. This fair 
region is now for the most part deserted 
and neglected, brown and arid from 
the disuse of artificial irrigation. The 
traveller paces across the market-place 
of Sparta revolver in hand, and with 
sidelong glances into the bushes that 
fringe his path ; and, amidst the ruins of 
Thebes, the sportsman may shoot in a 
forenoon woodcocks enough to make the 
fortune of ten Norfolk battwes. But it 
was not so always. In the old time— 
the time of which we are now speaking 
—every one of those valleys swarmed 
with cattle, and blushed with orchards, 
and glowed with harvests. Every one 
of those innumerable creeks was the 
site of some proud city, whose name, and 
population, and history, are familiar to 
the British schoolboy long before he has 
learned to connect Manchester with the 
idea of cotton, or to distinguish New- 
castle-under-Lyme from her greater and 
more famous namesake. 

Each of these cities was a little state 
in itself, governed by its own laws, its 
own interests, and its own traditions. 
It is difficult for the member of a great 
European nation to realize such a con- 
dition of things. These notable com- 
munities, whose names are still house- 
hold words after the lapse of five-and- 
twenty centuries—Argos and Mycene, 
Corinth and Megara—were mere parishes 
compared with the smallest kingdoms 
of our day ;—mere bits of territory, 
seven, ten, or fifteen miles square, with 
awalled town planted somewhere towards 
the centre of the region. Athens was 
the most populous among the whole 
cluster of Grecian states, and the Athe- 
nian citizens who were capable of bear- 
ing arms in the field numbered only 
sixteen thousand in the days of Pericles, 
She was by far more opulent than any 
of her neighbours: and yet her public 
revenue at no time reached half a million 
sterling. And, nevertheless, these tiny 
republics carried matters with a high 
hand. They waged war, and despatched 
embassies, and concluded alliances with 


a solemnity and earnestness which would 
do credit to the government of the most 
extensive modern empires. They had 
their Cavours, and their Palmerstons, 
and their Bismarcks, They swore to 
treaties of guarantee as readily, and 
violated those treaties as complacently, 
as any European statesman of our 
days. One little nationality would 
invade the confines of another with a 
host of seven hundred foot and two or 
three and twenty cavalry; while the 
invaded party would retaliate by de- 
spatching a fleet of a dozen cockboats to 
lay waste the seaboard of the aggressors. 
A homely illustration will give a better 
conception of Grecian international policy 
than pages of statistics. Imagine a jea- 
lousy springing up between the boroughs 
of the Falkirk district and the boroughs 
of the Stirling district, arising from the 
authorities of the latter community having 
laid a tax upon the sacred soil of Ban- 
nockburn. One night some supporters 
of Sir Frederick Halliday, who are not 
satisfied with the result of the late elec- 
tion, open one of the gates of Linlith- 
gow to a party of the enemy. The 
Stirling men enter the town stealthily, 
penetrate to the market-place, and then 
blow a trumpet, and invite the citizens 
of Linlithgow, on pain of sack and mas- 
sacre, to separate themselves from the 
other neighbouring boroughs. The in- 
habitants of Linlithgow are at first taken 
by surprise ; but presently they recover 
themselves, and stand on their defence, 
They overturn waggons, tear up the pave- 
ment, man the walls, and send off post- 
haste for assistance. Down comes Mr, 
James Merry with fifty score stout fel- 
lows from Lanark and Airdrie. The 
invaders make a gallant resistance, but 
are overpowered, and slaughtered to a 
man. Then the cry of vengeance rises 
over the Stirling district. War is at 
once declared. Mr. Oliphant assembles 
the town-council, and brings in a war 
budget. A duty of 5 per cent. is laid 
on butter, and 10 per cent. on woollen 
cloth. There is to be a loan of twenty 
thousand pounds, and a vote of credit 
for three thousand five hundred. The 
Tories object to this lavish expenditure ; 
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upon which two leading Conservatives 
are ostracized, and two more are slain 
in a popular tumult. The Stirling 
people take into their pay three hundred 
Perthshire Highlanders, commanded by 
the Duke of Athol’s head forester ; 
but, on the other hand, two companies 
of the City of Edinburgh Volunteers 
march out of their own accord to the 
aid of the men of Falkirk. Presently 
there is a pitched battle under the walls 
of Queensferry. Mr. Oliphant’s right 
wing is broken, and driven as far as 
Dalmeny. He himself, after behaving 
with more than. his wonted courage, is 
left on the plain for dead. Tut, on the 
other wing, the discipline and valour of 
the Edinburgh contingent carries every- 
thing before it. Some of the Stirling 
men fly to Leith ; some take refuge in 
Queensferry. The Inverkeithing de- 
tachment is caught between the sea and 
the foe, and entirely destroyed. The 
booty is enormous. <A volunteer from 
The Old Town. comes home with seven 
captives, one of whom he makes his 
groom, and another his footman ; four 
he hires out as day-labourers ; and the 
seventh, who happens to be an alderman, 
he ransoms for twelve hundred pounds 
Seotch, and ten shares in a Limited 
Company. This slight sketch will give 
a shrewd idea of. an old Greek war; 
indeed, were we to substitute “‘ Thebes ” 
for “Stirling,” and “ Platewa” for Lin- 
lithgow,” it would read like a roughly- 
executed epitome of one of the most 
interesting passages in Thucydides. 

One striking effect of this limited 
national existence was the intense love 
of country which was engendered in the 
Greek mind. The calm, philosophical 
patriotism of the individual member of 
a vast European people was faint in- 
deed compared with the flame which 
glowed in the bosom of an Argive or a 
Corinthian. Those men loved their 
country because their happiness, their 
comfort, their very existence was bound 
up in her well-being. An inhabitant of 
the British Isles for the most part feels 
the misfortunes and the prosperity of 
Great Britain only through his pocket. 
He knows that his nation is at war with 


Burmah or China merely by an increase 
of one per cent. in the income-tax, or a 
fall of two per cent. in the consols. Ifhe 
is curious efter such sights, he may per- 
haps get a look at a captured banner, or 
at the fireworks which commemorate an 
honourable peace. If he be of a specu- 
lative turn, he may amuse himself with 
doubting whether the Tower-guns are 
firing in honour of a victory, or the birth- 
day of one of the younger princesses. But 
an old Greek knew by very different signs 
that his country wasin danger. Blazing 
corn-ricks, and smoking villages, and 
the clouds of dust that marked the track 
of the hostile cavalry: such were the 
Reuter’s telegrams which told him that 
the invader was abroad. To this hour 
it is impossible to read without emotion 
the great comedian’s account—half pa- 
thetic, half ludicrous—of the sufferings 
endured by the Athenian farmer in time 
of war: how, after the incursion was 
over, the poor fellow would go back to 
his holding, and find the olive-trees 
hewed down, and the vines burnt, and 
the pigs with their throats cut, and the 
well choked with rubbish, and a big 
stone jammed into the works of the 
trough where he mixed his dough. It 
is not difficult to imagine the feelings 
of the honest. man the next time he 
found himself faee to face with the 
people who had done him such a mis- 
chief: the eagerness with whieh he 
would await the signal of battle; the 
zest with which he would charge home 
when the trumpet blew ; and the very 
poor chance a Spartan or Theban would 
run whose life depended on his forbear- 
ance. Victory, to an old Greek, meant 
personal seeurity, wealth of captives and 
booty, and a fat slice of the conquered 
territory. Defeat meant ruin and. shame: 
it meant the burning of his roof-tree, 
and the slaughter of his cattle, and the 
running away of his slaves, and the 
selling of his pet daughter to grace the 
harem of a Persian satrap. No wonder 
that he was a patriot, in a sense that an 
inhabitant of London or Paris would be 
at some loss to appreciate. 

And so it befell that, when the hour 
of trial came, these men gave an ex- 
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ample of courage and self-devotion, the 
memory of which will never perish. Two 
several times Grecian civilization, which 
contained the germs of all subsequent 
European culture and progress, was 
within a hair’s breadth of being swept 
away by the flood of Oriental barbarism. 
On both occasions that flood was stayed 
by the superhuman efforts of Grecian 
self-sacrifice. In the year 490 before 
Christ, an innumerable host of Persians 
landed on Athenian soil:—Persians, who 
had found nothing that could resist the 
terror of their name from the Sutlej to 
the A2gean Sea. The crisis was awful. 
The states of Greece stood aloof in fear 
and amazement. Sparta, by an un- 
worthy subterfuge, excused herself from 
coming to the aid of Athens, But the 
threatened city was true to herself. Her 
able-bodied sons turned out to a man, 
and marched quietly forth to make 
appeal to the God of battles. Shop- 
keepers and artisans, merchants and po- 
liticians and farmers, they took down 
their spears and shields, pocketed their 
biscuit and. salt fish, kissed their wives, 
and walked through their doors without 
any notion that they were going to take 
part in an affair which all coming gene- 
tations would remember with gratitude 
and admiration. And, when they came 
to the sacred Plain of Marathon, they 
did not stop to count the foe ; but went, 
at a run, straight. into the midst of the 
twenty myriads of Medes and Pheeni- 
cians. Outof breath, but not of heart,— 
with such line as they could keep, and 
with such martial science as a city 
militia might recall in the heat of con- 
test,—they fought foot to foot and beard 
to beard, until the conquerors of the 
world broke and fled. And that very 
night they marched home to their supper; 
—all save one hundred and ninety-two, 
who were lying, with clenched teeth, and 
knit brows, and wounds all in the front, 
on the threshold of their dear country, 
where it becomes. brave men to lie. 
And again, after an interval of ten 
years, the invader returned in such force 
that historians differ as to the number 
of millions whom he brought with him. 
He bridged the salt sea, and he cut 


through the dryland. His army drank up 
streams, and in a day devoured the sub- 
stance of wealthy cities. Straight on 
Athens he marched, offering her vast 
power and privilege on condition of her 
agreeing to his terms: and threatening 
her with fire and sword if she remained 
obstinate. Again the rest of Greece 
turned recreant. Beeotia joined the 
banner of Xerxes. The states. of the 
Peloponnesus consulted their own se- 
curity : but Athens—deserted, slighted, 
and betrayed—thought only of the 
common weal. There was an ancient 
oracle which bade her people, in time 
of extreme peril, trust to the wooden 
walls. Themistocles explained to his 
countrymen that these wooden walls 
were the bulwarks of their galleys. He 
bade them give up their city to de- 
struction, place their women and chil- 
dren in sanctuary among the neighbour- 
ing islands, and take themselves on 
board their fleet. They obeyed his in- 
junctions. Sorrowful but resolute they 
left their beloved homes to the spoiler ; 
for they knew, to quote the words of 
their own historian, that men consti- 
tute a city, and not houses, nor temples, 
nor ramparts bare of defenders. And, 
ere long, in the world-famed Straits. of 
Salamis, was fought that great sea-fight 
which rolled back the tide of Asiatic 
conquest, and saved the arts, the laws, 
and the sciences of the West. from 
wholesale and irremediable extinction. 
Such was the brighter aspect. of 
Hellenic patriotism. But there is a 


. dark side to the picture. A Greek 


readily allowed that he owed his mother- 
country everything; but his sense of 
duty stopped there. In his dealings 
with foreign nations he had no idea what 
soever of honour, forbearance, humanity, 
or justice. He spoke no language save 
his own. He did not profess any con- 
sideration for mankind in general, and 
most assuredly he did not praetise such 
unless it happened to suit his individual 
interests. There is something most re- 
volting in the extreme ferocity: of ancient 
warfare. Throughout the histories of 
Xenophon and Thucydides, I cannot 
recall a single instance in which mention 
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is made of the wounded in the beaten 
army. A soldier in the front rank who 
had lost his shield or helmet,—a fugitive 
who had once been trampled down in 
the mélée,—knew in a moment that he 
was a dead man. And not only did 
the belligerents lose sight of compassion. 
They rarely consulted the dictates of the 
most common honesty. It is strange to 
read how these refined and highly edu- 
cated people coolly cut the throats of 
garrisons who had surrendered on pro- 
mise of life : how they voted the exter- 
mination of all the males over the age of 
sixteen in a town with which, a twelve- 
month before, they had been bound by 
the closest ties of social and commercial 
life. During the Peloponnesian War, 
the little city of Platea, after a pro- 
longed resistance, was given up to the 
Lacedeemonians on condition that each 
of the defenders should have a fair trial. 
The Spartan notion of giving their 
enemies a fair trial consisted in asking 
them whether they had done any service 
to the Spartan cause during the war: a 
question which was, of course, a cruel 
and insulting preliminary to murder. 
In preference to such a court-martial one 
would almost elect to be tried by two 
lieutenants of gun-boats, and an ensign 
who had been gazetted on the previous 
January. During the same war the 
flourishing island of Melos revolted 
from the Athenian supremacy. After a 
short but bitter struggle the Melians 
surrendered at discretion. The Athenian 
assembly adopted the advice of Alei- 
biades, the leading dandy of the day, 
who lisped out a proposal that all the 
men of military age should be put to 
death, and the women and children 
sold as slaves. In the case of Mitylene 
the same resolution passed; but an 
amendment was brought forward, and 
carried with much difficulty, limiting 
the number of executions to something 
over a thousand. This was considered 
a most unjustifiable stretch of clemency: 
and the supporters of the amendment 
were reviled as rebel-worshippers and 
demagogues. 

But we will turn to a pleasanter sub- 
ject. In all eras the details of national 


vengeance and class-hatred are equally 
painful and odious: and yet not equally: 
for the Greeks at least did not profess 
the faith which enjoins forgiveness and 
charity. But, on the other hand, their 
education was so judicious, and their 
habits and ways of thought were so 
elegant, that they had indeed scant 
excuse for brutality. Had I the choice 
of time and place wherein to spend the 
term of existence, considerations of reli- 
gion apart, I would without hesitation 
elect to be an Athenian in the ‘age of 
Pericles ; for such a man led a life the 
plan of which was exquisitely tempered 
with good sense, refinement, and sim- 
plicity. He knew nothing of the pas- 
sions that agitate the modern votary of 
fashion, who is for ever jostling amidst 
an endless throng of competitors towards 
a common centre. He resided among 
the friends of his childhood; among 
people who had watched him, his vir- 
tues, and his foibles, from his youth up. 
He had none of our temptations towards 
assumption, insolence, and extravagance. 
It was idle to attempt to impose upon 
folks who knew his income toa drachma, 
If he aspired to cut a dash by setting 
up a second chariot, or treating his 
guests to Chian wine grown in the year 
of the earthquake, he was aware that 
all his father’s cronies were shaking 
their heads, and wondering how long 
Aristippus, the son of Pasias, would 
take about going to the crows: (for 
these ill-omened birds answered to what 
are called the dogs in English metapho- 
rical natural history). If he happened to 
be short-sighted when an old school- 
fellow passed him in the street, he was 
aware that, at all the dinner-tables of 
the evening, men would be wondering 
how the grand-nephew of Ctesippus the 
process-server could venture to give him- 
self such high and mighty airs. If he 
felt any aspirations towards a political 
career, he would think twice when he 
saw on the front bench of his audience 
those very contemporaries on whose 
backs, a few years before, he had been 
hoisted three times a week to be flogged 
for his mistakes in grammar and arith- 
metic. And so it was that society then 
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had a less constrained and artificial 
aspect than it has ever worn in times 
past. Men talked for amusement and 
instruction, rather than for display. 
They lived with those whom they liked, 
not with those whom they feared. Their 
festivities and social gatherings were 
not special and extraordinary occasions, 
but formed an integral part of their 
everyday existence. They did not dine 
an hour and a half later than was 
pleasant, and sit up five hours later than 
was wholesome. They did not suffer 
themselves to be hustled upstairs by 
the ladies of their family a little before 
midnight to dress for a ball where they 
would have no space to dance. They 
did not get together to settle the affairs 
of the nation in a badly-ventilated 
senate-house at an hour when all honest 
men should be in bed,—at an hour 
when, if we are to believe certain 
fictions, all honest men ave in bed. 

The Athenian rose early ; and, after 
performing a very primitive toilette, 
repaired forthwith to the market-place, 
to hear the news, to transact his busi- 
ness, and to make his purchases for the 
day. If he purposed to entertain his 
friends in the evening, there was no 
time to be lost. By seven in the morn- 
ing the plumpest of the blackbirds, the 
whitest of the celery, and the firmest 
of the great eels from the Theban stew- 
ponds would have been bought up; and 
he would be forced to content himself 
with a string of lean thrushes, and a 
cuttle-fish whose freshness might be 
called in question. Perhaps, while he 
was engaged in beating down the pur- 
veyor, he might hear behind him a 
sudden rush of people ; and, looking 
round, would see two Scythian police- 
men sweeping the square with a rope 
besmeared with red chalk. Then he 
would know that a general assembly 
was to be held for the despatch of busi- 
ness, and would hurry off to secure a 
good place. And there he would sit, 
as an old Athenian describes himself, 
groaning, stretching, yawning, scratch- 
ing his head, jotting down notes, and 
waiting for the appearance of the Pre- 
sident and the committee to open the 


meeting. And presently, after a suffi- 
ciently long interval, the committee 
would come bustling in ; treading on 
each other’s toes, and jostling for a 
good place ; trying to look as if it was 
they who had been kept waiting by 
the audience: for human nature is 
materially the same, whether on the 
platform of Exeter Hall, or round the 
tribune of the Athenian assembly. And 
thereupon the crier would proclaim : 
“Who wishes to speak about the 
Spartan treaty?” and the call would 
be for “Pericles”: and the prime- 
minister would rise, with his right hand 
thrust into his bosom, and something 
would be said which is still well worth 
the reading. And, when public busi- 
ness was concluded, after a light break- 
fast, our citizen would return to his 
shop or his counting-house until the 
first hour after noon; and then he 
would saunter down to his favourite 
gymnasium, and thence to his bath : 
for the old Greek did indeed regard his 
body as a sacred vessel, which he was 
bound to keep clean, fair, and fit for 
use, and would as soon have neglected 
his daily meal as his daily exercise. 
There is a passage in “Modern Painters” 
bearing upon this point, so replete with 
meaning and eloquence that I shall not 
attempt to paraphrase it, but will give 
it you entire. Mr. Ruskin says: “The 
“ Greeks lived in the midst of the most 
“ beautiful nature, and were as familiar 
‘with blue sea, clear air, and sweet 
*‘ outlines of mountain as we are with 
“brick walls, black smoke, and level 
“ fields. This perfect familiarity ren- 
“ dered all such scenes of natural beauty 
“ unexciting, if not indifferent, to them, 
“ by lulling and overwearying the ima- 
“ gination as far as it was concerned in 
“such things; but there was another 
“kind of beauty which they found it 
“ required effort to obtain, and which, 
“when thoroughly obtained, seemed 
“more glorious than any of this wild 
“ loveliness—the beauty of the human 
“countenance and form. This, they 
perceived, could only be reached by 
“ continual exercise of virtue; and it 
“was in Heaven’s sight, and theirs 
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“all the more beautiful because it 
“ needed this self-denial to obtain it. 
“So they set themselves to reach this, 
* and, having gained it, gave it their 
“ principal thoughts, and set it off with 
“ beautiful dress as best they might. 
“ But, making this their object, they 
“were obliged to pass their life in 
“simple exercise and disciplined em- 
“ ployments. Living wholesomely, giv- 
* ing themselves no fever-fits, either by 
“fasting or over-eating, constantly in 
“ the open air, and full of animal spirit 
“ and physical power, they became in- 
“ capable of every morbid condition of 
“ mental emotion. Unhappy love, dis- 
“ appointed ambition, spiritual despon- 
“ dency, or any other disturbing sensa- 
“tion, had little power over the well- 
“braced nerves, and healthy flow of 
“ the blood ; and what bitterness might 
“yet fasten on them was soon boxed 
“or raced out of a boy, and spun or 
“ woven out of a girl, or danced out of 
“ both.” 

Let us suppose, however, that our 
friend has sprained his wrist at quoits, 
or cricked his back while wrestling, and 
accordingly has determined to substitute 
an afternoon call for his athletic exer- 
cises. On such a call, let us take the 
liberty to accompany him. Or rather, 
let us, by the assistance of Plato, follow 
Socrates and his friend Hippocrates to 
the house of Callias, an Athenian person 
of quality, much given to letters. The 
purpose of their visit was to have a look 
at three famous sophists from foreign 
parts, Protagoras of Abdera, Hippias of 
Elis, and Prodicus of Ceos. * When we 
“had arrived within the porch,” says 
Socrates, in my very free translation, 
“we stopped there to finish off the 
“ discussion of a question which had 
* cropped up in the course of our walk. 
* And I suppose that the porter heard 
“us talking away outside the thresh- 
“old: which was unfortunate ; as he 
“was already in a Lad temper on 
“account of the number of sophists 
“who were about ihe premises. So 
“when we knocked, he opened the 
* door, and directly he saw us he cried : 
“ ¢ More sophists! ch! Master's not at 


“ home,’ and slammed the door to. We, 
“however, persevered, and beat the 
“ panels vigorously with both hands: 
“upon which he bawled through the 
“ keyhole : ‘I tell you, master’s not at 
“*home.’ ‘But, my good fellow,’ said 
“'T, ‘we don’t want your master, and we 
“do not happen to be sephists. We 
‘have come to see Protagoras : so just 
“ “send in our names.’ And then he 
grumbled a.good deal, and let us in. 
“ And, when we were inside, we 
“ found Callias and his friends walking 
“ about in the corridor, seven a breast, 
“ with Protagoras in the middle. And 
“behind them came a crowd of his 
“ disciples, chiefly foreigners, whom the 
“ great man drags about in his train from 
“ city to city, listening with all their 
“ ears to whatever was said. And what 
“ amused me most was to observe how 
“ carefully these people avoided getting 
“ in the way of their master ; for, when- 
“ ever he and the rest of the vanguard 
“came to the end, and turned round, 
“ his followers parted to right and left, 
* let him pass through,and then wheeled 
“about, and fell into the rear with 
“ admirable regularity and discretion. 
“And after this I noticed Hippias 
“ sitting on a chair in the opposite corri- 
** dor: and around him were seated, on 
“ footstools, Eryximachus, and Phzdrus, 
“and a group of citizens and strangers. 
** And they appeared to be putting ques- 
“tions to Hippias concerning natural 
* science, and the celestial bodies : and 
“ he, sitting on his chair, answered them 
“in turn, and cleared up their several 
“ difficulties, And Prodicus was occu- 
“ pying a closet, which Callias ordinarily 
“uses asa still-room ; but, on this occa- 
“* sion, what with his sophists and their 
“ disciples, Le was so hard put to it for 
“ space, that he had turned out all his 
** stores, and made it into a bed-chamber. 
“ So Prodicus was lying there, ro!led up 
“in an immense number of blankets 
“‘ and counterpanes ; while his hearers 
“had planted themselves on the neigh- 
“bouring beds. But, without going 
“in, I could not catch the subject of 
“ their conversation, though I was very 
“ anxious to hear what was said (for I 
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“ consider Prodicus a wonderfully wise 
“ personage), because his voice was so 
“deep that the closet seemed full of 
“ an indistinct noise, something between 
“ humming and buzzing.” 

In ‘such a picture there is something 
mighty refreshing toa denizen of that me- 
tropolis where a rout which commences 
at a quarter to twelve, and embraces a 
tithe of the Upper Ten Thousand, is con- 
ventionally described on the cards of 
invitation by the epithets “‘small and 
early.” Such refined simplicity, such 
homely culture, such easy vigour of intel- 
lect, and such familiar play of fancy, have 
been found nowhere since; save and 
except around the supper-tables of the 
Modern Athensin her goldenageof genius 
and learning ; that age which, if you will 
allow a Southron to hazard an opinion, 
has gained rather than lost in value by 
an admixture with the coarser, but not 
less useful, metals of modern progress. 
With the links for their stadium, and 
the meadows for their “ academic grove,” 
the youth of Edinburgh had little rea- 
son to regret Prodicus and Protagoras, 
as they crowded round the chairs 
of Robison and Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart. And we must not forget that 
Edinburgh wasfree from certain inherent 
vices which went far to nullify the peeu- 
liar delights and advantages of old Greek 
society ;—which were the shame and 
scandal, and finally the ruin, of every 
community, from lordly Sparta and 
imperial Athens down to the smallest 
hamlet dignified by the title of an 
Hellenic city. First and foremost among 
these stood slavery, that most fatal of 
national diseases; which America, by 
the aid of such physicians as Grant and 
Sherman, has but just succeeded in 
throwing off from her system, after a 
course of treatment that has brought 
her nigh to death's door ;—from the 
hereditary taint of which our national 
honour is at this moment in dire 
jeopardy, as sons may suffer from the 
ailments bequeathed them by their in- 
temperate sires, The number of the 
slaves was enormous. In Athens,Corinth, 
and A’gina, they were tu the free house- 
holders in the proportion of twenty to 
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one. For the most part, they were 
employed as hinds on their master’s 
estates, or artisans working for their 
master’s benefit. A skilled mechanic 
might be bought for an average price 
of sixteen pounds ; and the net proceeds 
of his labour ensured his proprietor some 
thirty per cent. on the purchase-money. 
The father of Demosthenes made a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year by his 
thirty-two sword-cutters, and fifty pounds 
a year by a score of slaves in the pay of 
an upholsterer. Large sums were given 
for accomplishments and personal at- 
tractions, and yet larger for honesty and 
high character. A flute-girl with a pretty 
face and a good ear would fetch a hun- 
dred pounds in any market; but the 
highest price on record was given, by 
the very Callias whose acquaintance we 
made above, for a trustworthy man to 
act as a viewer in his mines. The rank 
and file, however, of the miners were 
the least esteemed, and the worst treated, 
amongst the slave population. They 
wrought in chained gangs, and died fast 
from the effects of the unwholesome 
atmosphere. The domestic servants were 
tolerably well off, and by many house- 
holds were regarded in the light of 
pets. The first comic man of the 
Greek stage was generally some impu- 
dent, pilfering jackanapes of a Thracian 
slave ; who came on rubbing his back 
and howling out of all proportion to the 
severity of a well-merited castigation ; 
making jokes that read more decently — 
in their native Attic than in a transla- 
tion of modern Dillingsgate ; and sing- 
ing snatches of airs which, in their 
popularity, and their servile origin, 
answered to the Ethiopian melodies of 
our day. Dut there was another and a 
very different class of bondsmen. Ever 
and anon, during time of war, bleeding 
from recent wounds, and smeared with 
the dust and sweat of the lost battle, 
there filed through the streets of the 
victorious town long strings of down- 
cast captives, who, the day before, had 
been flourishing merchants, famous law- 
yers, masters of science, of aris, and of 
letters. It was nut probable that such 
men would forget, amidst the petty 
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treats and indulgences of a menial life, 
the time when they were free citizens, 
and happy fathers of families. Their 
disaffection and discontent formed a 
perennial source of weakness and danger 
to the republic. Fear begat hatred, and 
hatred cruelty. Measures of precaution 
grew into measures of repression: and 
repression soon became another word 
for wholesale slaughter. In Lacedeemon 
the government sanctioned a policy of 
extermination, on the ground that the 
Helots were in a chronic state of insur- 
rection. Thucydides tells us how the 
Spartan authorities, during the agony 
of their great struggle against the su- 
premacy of Athens, were driven to arm 
their serfs, and employ them on military 
duties : how two thousand of the stout- 
est and the most courageous among their 
number were publicly emancipated with 
every mark of honour ; and how, before 
the triumphal garlands had withered on 
their brows, every man of the two 
thousand had disappeared from the face 
of the land, and was never again seen, 
alive or dead. And, in the frequent 
recurrences of panic, the magistrates 
would choose out the most active and 
fierce of the young citizens, and send 
them forth in various directions, pro- 
vided with daggers and wallets of food, 
To and fro they ranged, these blood- 
hounds of a ruthless tyranny, and slew 
all the Helots of sulky and dissatisfied 
appearance whom they met riding about 
the country, and all who happened, in 
Spartan opinion, to look as if they 
would take pleasure in cutting Spartan 
throats. This duty was considered so 
painful and degrading, that it obtained 
the title of the “ crypteia,” or “ secret 
service ;” and the names of those to 
whom it was entrusted were carefully 
concealed. Gallant soldiers as they were, 
they cared not to blazon forth the fact 
that they had been forced to stoop to 
the office of executioners. Gentlemen 
to the heart’s core, they did not com- 
ment in their dispatches upon the 
physiognomy of the wretches whom the 
orders of their superiors required them 
to destroy. 

Another curse of Hellenic society 


was the constant fighting. Partly from 
circumstances, partly from natural in- 
clination, the Greeks formed the most 
quarrelsome family that has existed 
since the days of Cain and Abel. Those 
old republics fell out as readily as 
Scotch and English borderers in the 
fifteenth century ; and then carried on 
hostilities with yet more system and 
pertinacity than the most civilized and 
Christian of the great modern nations. 
A remarkable indication of the bellicose 
propensities of these peppery little states 
is that, instead of declaring war, they 
used to declare peace. The instant that 
a five years’ truce or a twenty years’ 
truce between two cities had come to 
an end, the contracting parties were at 
full liberty to begin driving cattle, cutting 
down orchards, and burning crops: 
thereby evincing their belief in the 
principle that war was the normal con- 
dition of human existence. Under such 
a state of things, it may well be believed 
that there were many disagreeable breaks 
in the round of duties and pleasures 
which composed the ordinary life of a 
Greek citizen. 

Some winter evening, perhaps, as he 
was hurrying out to a dinner-party, 
curled and oiled, and in a clean tunic,— 
conning over the riddles and the im- 
promptu puns wherewith he intended to 
astonish the company,—he would see 
a crowd gathered round a statue in the 
market-place : and then he would turn 
to the slave who trotted behind him 
with his napkin and spoon, and send 
the boy off to see what the matter was : 
and the young varlet would return with 
a grin on his face to say that the 
Theban foragers were abroad, and that 
the generals had put up a notice 
designating the burghers, who were to 
turn out and watch the passes, and that 
his master’s name stood third upon the 
list. And the poor man would send off an 
excuse to his host, and run home to fill his 
knapsack with black bread, and onions, 
and dried fish ; and his wife would stuff 
wool under his cuirass to keep the cold 
from his bones ; and then he would go, 
ankle-deep in slush, straight into the 
bitter night, lucky if his rear-rank man 
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was not some irrepressible metaphysician 
who would entertain him during the 
march out with a disquisition on the Pre- 
existence of the Soul, or the ditference 
between Sense and Sensation. And it 
might be that on some fine morning—or, 
what was worse, on some morning that 
was anything but fine—he would find 
himself pulling at an oar, in the middle 
of a sea-fight off some headland notorious 
for shipwrecks. There he would sit on 
his leather cushion, sea-sick, sore, and 
terrified ; the blade of his sweep hitting 
now against a shattered spar, and now 
across a floating corpse, as he vainly 


tried to put on an effective spurt; the @ 


man in front of him catching a crab, 
and the man behind hitting him in the 
small of the back at every stroke; the 
boatswain’s flute out of tune, and the 
whole crew out of time; his attention 
distracted by observing a hostile galley 
dashing through the surge with her 
beak exactly opposite the bench on 
which he was posted. In one of his 
burlesques, Aristophanes has a charming 
passage, contrasting the comforts of 
peace with the hardships of war. “I 
“am glad,” says the farmer, “I am 
“ glad to be rid of helmets, and rations 
“of garlic, and musty cheese: for I 
“do not love battles: but I do love 
“to sit over the fire, drimking with 
“hearty comrades, and burning the 
“ driest of the logs, and toasting chick- 
“ pease, and setting beech-nuts among 
“the embers, and kissing the Thracian 
“ housemaid, while my wife is washing 
** herself in the scullery. 

‘For, when we have got the seed in 
“the ground, and the gods have been 
“pleased to send us a timely rain, no- 
“ thing is so pleasant as to hear a neigh- 
“ bour say: * Well, Comarchides, what 
“ do you propose to do next? I am for 
“ sitting indoors and drinking, while the 
“ gods do their duty by the land. So 
“come, wife, roast us three quarts of 
** kidney-beans, and pick out the best of 
“ the figs, and let the Syrian wench call 
“in the farm-servants: as this is not 
“ weather for dressing the vines, or grub- 
“ bing in the mud, while the soil is all 
“ soakingwet. And letsomeonefetch me 
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“out the thrush and the two finches: 
“‘ and there ought to be a black-pudding 
*“ in the larder, and four pieces of jugged 
“ hare: (unless indeed the cat has made 
“ off with them : for I am sure she was 
“ at some mischief last evening): so let 
“the foot-boy bring us three, and give 
“the fourth to his father. And send 
“ to ask Aéschinades to let us have some 
“ myrtle- boughs: and the messenger 
“on his way had best look in upon 
“ Charinades, and see'if he will come 
“and drink with us, in honour of the 
“ rain with which the gods have blessed 
** our crops.’ 

“ And at the time of year when the 
** grasshopper is chirping his welcome 
“ tune, I dearly love to watch my new 
“ Lemnian vines, and notice whether 
“they are as forward as they should 
“be: for I am told that they are an 
“ early sort. And I like to see the wild 
“ fig swelling daily ; and, the moment it 
“ is ripe, I put it tomy mouth, and eat it, 
“‘ and say, ‘ Bless the dear seasons :’ and 
“ that is the way I get plump and sleek 
“ in the summer, and not by staring at 
“ a great God-forsaken brigadier general, 
“ with three bunches of feathers, and a 
“ flaring red cloak, who is always the 
“ first to run away when it comes to 
“ real fighting.” 

But even the miseries of foreign war 
were less serious than those which re- 
sulted from domestic sedition. In every 
Greek state there existed two political 
parties, ranged against each other in 
open or covert hostility. The demo- 
cratical faction was strong in numbers 
and enthusiasm. The oligarchical fac- 
tion held its own by dint of wealth, 
energy, and an excellent organization. 
When the popular spirit was excited by 
hope, or indignation, or panic, the on- 
ward rush of the masses carried every- 
thing before it ; but, at ordinary times, 
the aristocrats, ever on the alert for an 
opportunity, gradually recovered their 
lost ground ; just as the Carlton picks 
up the great majority of the seats which 
fall vacant during the continuance of a 
Parliament, while the Liberal triumphs 
are for the most part won amidst the 
heat and turmoil of a general election. 
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Cooped up within the walls of a single 
town, and brought into daily collision 
throughout all the departments of muni- 
cipal administration, these factions hated 
each other with a ferocity which very 


seldom, for long together, confined itself 


to words andlooks. Mutual suspicions, 
mutual injuries, mutual treacheries soon 
brought about such a state of feeling 
that men began to believe in the 
necessity of mutual butchery. Then 
came riots in the public places, midnight 
assassinations of the leading demagogues, 
arson, chance-medley, and every mani- 
festation of rancour and anarchy. Mode- 
rate politicians went to the wall, and 
were lucky if they did not go to the 
gallows. Men paid to their party-club 
the allegiance which they refused to 
their:common country, and did not 
hesitate to call in the aid of the foreign 
sword, or the servile torch and bludgeon. 
When matters were at this pass a civil 
war was the inevitable issue. The 
battle would be fought out among the 
warehouses, the temples, and the wharves 
of the unhappy city. Victory would at 
length place the beaten faction beneath 
the feet of its vindictive rival. Then 
would follow proscriptions, confiscations, 
the execution of scores, and the banish- 
ment of hundreds. Bad men would 
take advantage of the general licence to 
wreak their personal vengeance, and glut 
their private cupidity. Debtors can- 
celled their bonds in the blood of the 
holders ; lovers laid information against 
their successful rivals ; actors retaliated 


on the critics who had hissed them off 


the stage ; and philosophers turned the 
tables upon some unfortunate logician 
who had refuted their pet syllogism. 
If any one expects that this account is 
over-coloured, let him turn to the fourth 
hook of Thucydides, and read what took 
place in lovely Corfu, on a day in the 
late autumn, near three-and-twenty cen- 
turies back in the depths of time. After 
the island had been distracted by in- 
ternal war for the space of many months, 
it came to pass, by fair means or foul, 
that the relics of the oligarchy, some 
three hundred in number, fell into the 
hands of their opponents ; “ who,” says 


the historian, “shut up the prisoners in 
“a large building, and then brought 
“ them forth, twenty at a time, tied them 
“in a string, and sent them down be- 
“tween two parallel rows of armed 
“men, attended by people with cart- 
“whips, whose business it was to 
“ quicken the steps of those who lagged 
** behind ; and whoever happened to have 
“a grudge against any of the captives, 
“ vot acut or stab at him as he passed 
“by. And sixty had been so disposed 
“of before those in the building were 
‘ aware of what was going on: (for they 
imagined that their companions were 
being simply conducted to another 
“ place of confinement). But at last 
some one let them into the secret, and 
“then the poor fellows began to call 
“ upon the Athenian admiral, and bade 
“him kill them, if it seemed good to 
“him; but they positively refused to 
leave the building, and swore that no 
one should enter from the outside as 
‘long as they had power to prevent it. 
And then the populace gave up the 
‘idea of forcing the doors, and clam- 
“Dbered on to the roof, tore open the 
ceiling, and pelted the people below 
* with the tiles ; while others got bows, 
“and shot down through the aperture. 
“And the men inside kept off the 
* missiles as best they might ; but soon 
they found reason to give themselves 
‘ up for lost, and one after another they 
made away with their lives. Some 
‘ picked up the arrows and thrust them 
‘into their throats; while others 
twisted themselves halters with strips 
‘ torn from theirclothes, or with thecords 
‘ of some beds which happened to have 
“been left about. And far into the 
night (for the sun went down upon 
“the melancholy scene) they continued 
dying by their own hands or beneath 
‘the shower of darts and brick-bats ; 
‘and, when day broke, the townspeople 
“ piled them crosswise in waggons, and 
“ took them outside the city.” 

From such horrors we are effectually 
preserved by the very different character 
of our political situation. Wherever 
party-feeling runs high among a fiery 
and earnest race, there is always a latent 
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possibility of party violence. Half a 
century has not elapsed since, on the 
ground where the Free Trade Hall.now 
stands, the county yeomanry slew four- 
teen of the Manchester Reformers. 
Barely eighteen months ago the car- 
penters drove the navvies into the mud 
of the Belfast docks, as far as men could 
wade short of stifling, and then fired at 
leisure upon their helpless foes. At 
Cheltenham, last July, a_highflying 
gentleman took with him to the booths 
and hustings a loaded revolver, which 
during the day he could invent no 
excuse for using; so, as a last chance, 
just before turning in for the night at 
his own door, he shot dead a poor 
Radical who was consoling himself for 
the defeat of his party by singing “ The 
Bonnets of Yellow.” But in a country 
which counts its inhabitants by tens of 
millions, the very size of the community 
is a sure protection against any serious 
excesses. However fierce and eager 
may be the factions in a particular 
borough or city, the force of external 
public opinion, and the overwhelming 
strength of the central government, will 
speedily check all dangerous manifes- 
tations of political passions. Where 
Hellenic democrats would have called 
in the Athenian fleet to assist them in 
getting the better of their adversaries ; 
where Hellenic aristocrats would have 
welcomed an invasion of Spartans or an 
insurrection of serfs, we content our- 
selves with writing for a few dozen of 
the county police, or a troop of hussars 
from the neighbouring assize-town. And 
so our civic strife is waged, not with 
daggers and clubs, and firebrands and 
fragments of broken pottery, but with 
the more pacific artillery of addresses, 
and handbills, and polling-cards, and 
here and there a rotten potato, and here 
and there a questionable egg, or a casual 
dead cat ;—the supply of which singular 
commodity invariably meets the demand 
created by a contested election with such 
precision as to afford a notable example 
of the fundamental doctrine in our creed 
of political economy. 

Hellenic warfare, whether foreign or 
domestic, might have lost something of 


its barbarity, if Hellenic society had 
been more generally pervaded by the 
milder tendencies of female influence. 
But, unfortunately, the free married 
women held a most degraded and insig- 
nificant position, while education and 
accomplishments were confined entirely 
to ladies of quite another description. 
Those world-renowned dames of Corinth, 
Athens, and Miletus, who, like Aspasia, 
possessed the talentswhich qualified them, 
in fashionable parlance, to hold a salon, 
belonged to a class which has long ceased 
to exercise any ostensible sway over 
modern politics, though it might with 
advantage engage somewhat less the 
attention of modern journalism. There 
is no such sure sign of a low condition 
of social morality, as when women of 
vicious lives monopolise, or even share, 
the esteem and the authority which of 
right belong to the virtuous and respect- 
able of their sex. Thus, Hindoo gentle- 
men, disgusted by the frivolous and 
illiterate gossip of their zenanas, are too 
often driven to seek intellectual sym- 
pathy in the company of clever and 
cultivated nautch-girls ; and a whole- 
some symptom for the future of Oriental 
civilization is, that the more wealthy 
and intelligent Bengalees are applying 
themselves vigorously to the question 
of native female education, with the 
view of elevating the ladies of their 
households from dolls into reasonable 
companions, 

The Spartan girls were brought up 
amidst the manifold hardships and the 
severe discipline enjoined by their 
national law-giver, whose object it was 
that in courage and bodily strength the 
woman should be to the man as the 
lioness to the lion. And so it came 
about that in Lacedemon the softer—or 
rather the less rugged—sex, was treated 
with a consideration that had very little 
in common with our notion of chivalry ; 
and which resembled not so much the 
feelings of the Earl of Surrey towards 
the fair Geraldine as the respect with 
which poor Tom Sayers may be supposed 
to have regarded Nat Langham or the 
Benicia Boy. With this single excep- 
tion, the Hellenic matrons were in- 
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credibly debased, in morals, habits, and 
understanding. I blush—across a score 
of intervening centuries I blush—to 
have uttered words so inconsistent with 
the gallantry which Englishmen profess ; 


but this single sentence may surely be - 


forgiven when we recollect that, year 
after year, an Attic audience witnessed 
with glee and approbation their wives 
and daughters exposed to public derision 
and contempt. ‘Three of the wittiest 
among the extravaganzas of Aristo- 
phanes are devoted to the faults and 
follies of his countrywomen, whom he 
was never weary of representing as 
drunken, lazy, gluttonous, silly, sly, 
inetfably coarse in ideas and in conversa- 
tion. And hard as the comedians were 
on them, the ladies did not come off 
much better in the other branches of 
literature. The two most eminent phi- 
losophers of Greece both came to the 
conclusion that the whole duty of woman 
was to obey her husband. The popular 
tragic writer was of opinion that it would 
be an excellent thing for mankind if 
babies could be born without the inter- 
vention of a mother; and the mass of 
his compatriots showed pretty clearly 
the relative estimation wherein they 
held the sexes, by speaking instinctively, 
not of “wife and children,” but of 
“children and wife.” The mistress of 
a family neither dined out with her hus- 
band, nor was present at the table when 
he entertained his guests. An Athenian 
would have egregiously failed to appre- 
ciate the force of our stock quotations 
and proverbs on the subject of woman. 
He did not feel the difficulty of pleasing 
her in his hours of ease, because he was 
absolutely indifferent as to whether she 
was pleased or not; and he refused to 
endorse even that hackneyed saying 
which roused the indignation and satire 
of Sydney Smith, that “ the true theatre 
“ for a woman is the sick-chamber.” 
Witness the conduct of Socrates in 


the supreme hour of his noble life. 
When his friends entered the prison, in 
the morning whereon he had been ap- 
pointed to die, they found him just out 
of his bath, and his wife seated by him, 
with a child on her lap. “ And then,” 
to quote the narrative left us by one of 
their number, “as soon as she caught 
“sight of us she broke out into the 
“ exclamations which women use on 
“ such occasions, as, ‘ O Socrates, this is 
“the last time these gentlemen will 
“ever talk to you, or you to them 
“again.” And he motioned to Crito, 
“ and said,—‘ Crito, my friend, see that 
** «some one takes this poor thing home.’ 
** So Crito’s people led her off bursting 
“ with grief; and Socrates, sitting up 
“‘ on the bed, bent his leg towards him, 
“ and rubbed it with his hand, and said 
“ —‘What a singular thing, my dear 
“ ¢ dear friends, is that which men name 
« «Pleasure !” What a wonderful rela- 
“tion it bears towards the sensation 
“ «which is apparently its opposite !’” 
And so he went his way out of the 
world, conversing on matters of far 
deeper import, in the judgment of those 
present, than the love or the despair of a 
woman. Compare with this strange scene 
the tenderness and reverence of the dying 
Russell for that sweet saint who sat by 
his side under the judgment-seat and in 
the dungeon. Think on the debt we 
all have incurred to the devotion of 
mother and sister ;—on that which we 
owe, or yet may owe, to a sweeter affec- 
tion still;—and, as public meetings 
frequently close with a vote of thanks 
to the ladies, so let us conclude this 
evening by passing in our hearts a reso- 
lution acknowledging that much of 
sritish worth, and most of British re- 
finement, is due to the universal preva- 
lence in British society of that gentler 
element, the absence of which was the 
most fatal drawback to the perfection of 
life in the cities of Old Greece. 
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ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. 


XI. OF A ROCK LIMPET. 


I am sitting on the rocks at the mouth 
of a little harbour on the North Devon 
coast. A soft west wind sweeps in from 
the sea, tempering the autumnal heats. 
For hot enough it is, without doubt, 
inland, if we may judge from the shim- 
mering waves of vapour which rise from 
the hills behind me. A languid, list- 
less day. The sea scarcely takes the 
trouble to break upon the shore, but, 
rising in long low swells far out from 
land, swirls lazily round the outlying 
rocks at the harbour’s mouth, and creeps 
in to its rest in the bay in soft over- 
lapping folds. The fishing-vessels in 
the offing scarcely seem to move, and 
loom ghostly like phantom ships in the 
mist which girdles the horizon. The 
sea gulls flap lazily along round the 
headland, and drop gladly down into 
the bay that they may sleep, lulled to 
rest by the rise and falling of the oily 
swell. The sky But I am lapsing 
into an error which I am apt to repro- 
bate in others, trying to describe with 
words that which only the painter’s art 
ean render. 

Diffusive word-painting, it seems to 
me, is becoming far too much the fashion 
with writers of the present day. It is 
as great a mistake for the penman to try 
and describe a scene in many words as 
it is for the painter to attempt to re- 
present continuous action upon canvas. 
Every art has its limits. The Seven 
Ages of Shakespeare are no fit subject 
for the painter’s pencil. They will not 
make a picture. And it is an error 
equally foolish to heap epithet upon 
epithet, and to fill page after page with 
descriptions which, after all, place no 
distinctive scene before the reader's eye. 
A word or two will do it, if it is to 
be done at all. Milton has done it 
with a single epithet ; as for example, 
“over some wide-watered shore, swing- 
ing slow with sullen roar.” ‘Tennyson 





has done it in “the level ‘waste, the 
rounding grey.” Could whole pages 
of description have told as much as the 
curiosa felicitas of one single word? 
For the fault of diffusive word-painting 
is the fault of a picture out of focus. 
Take a large gallery painting, and con- 
fine the spectator to as much as he can 
see of it by travelling up and down in 
front of the canvas on a copyist’s plat- 
form, and what real notions of that 
picture will he carry away with him? 
He has seen it all indeed, bit by bit ; 
but he has never taken it in as a whole. 
And so it is with the reader of a de- 
scription which runs over a page or two 
of print. It is out of focus to his mind’s 
eye, and he cannot realize it. 

Breaking off then in my attempt at 
description, I will only say that it is 
the sort of day—few and far between, 
are they not!—which makes one feel 
satisfied with bare existence, content to 
have life on its own terms; to live in 
the present wholly, with no light bor- 
rowed from past or future. And this 
not because of blue sky, or heaving sea, 
or purple cliffs melting into the haze 
far away. No, the charm is in the 
breeze ; so pure an air, so sweet a balm, 
that it actually seems to heal the spirit, 
while it laps the body and bathes it in 
Elysium. 

Looking out, then, dreamily over the 
sea (for one does not think or meditate, 
but rather dream, on such a day as this) 
I seem to wonder vaguely of what colour 
the ocean is, and how it shall be painted ; 
for I have brought my sketch-book with 
me. But, after long pondering, I give 
the problem up as insoluble. The sea 
cannot be painted at all. The rendering 
of it, by even the best artists, is wholly 
conventional, as all rendering of motion 
must be ; a symbol, expressive, perhaps, 
but still no less a symbol. A_ horse 
trotting, a bird in the air, a wave break- 
ing on the shore—we have certain sym- 
bols for these things current amongst us, 
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which are no more copies of the things 
they represent’ than were the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, but which are tacitly 
agreed on as conveying to the mind, 
in the only way possible, the idea of 
trotting horse, flying bird, and breaking 
wave. Therefore it is that “sketching 
from nature,” in the usual sense of the 
words, is, in so far as the ocean is con- 
cerned, a mistake, generally resulting in 
abortive ugliness. No. Let the artist 
sit upon the rocks within the shadow 
of the cliff for hours—nay, for days 
together if he will—gazing out upon the 
sea; and, above all, let him throw in 
his lot fora little while—that he may 
Feel as well as see its magnificence—with 
the hardy fellows who toss in their 
cockle-boats through the long hours of 
the day and night whilst the trawl is 
tugging and leaping behind them ; and 
then let him go home and paint, not 
the sea, for that is unpaintable, but the 
various impressions which the sea has 
made upen him : and his pictures, if at 
least in any sense of the word he be 
a painter, will prove far more valuable 
and instructive to us, than if he had 
set himself down deliberately before the 
ocean, to count, furrow by furrow, the 
ridges of its waves, or to study, bubble 
by bubble, the foam upon its breakers. 
But even more beautiful than the 
wide expanse of sea are those peerless 
pools of limpid water which lie in every 
hollow of the jagged rocks about me, 
pools left by the ebbing tide ; filled as 
they are with strange forms of life, with 
anemones delicate and pellucid, streaked 
and veined with purple and orange, 
beautiful in colour exceedingly, and 
scientifically interesting I doubt not. 
Though I must confess that I cannot 
myself find much interest in a molluse, 
probably because I do not much care to 
investigate its ways. Whereas of the 
study of my fellow-man I never tire. 
He is a perpetual enigma and source of 
interest to me, from the peer to the 
costermonger, from my little boy of four 
years old to the grey-haired man in 
whom are garnered up the experiences 
of a lifetime. And I beg to assure the 
reader that I should never have chosen 
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a rock limpet as the text, if I may so 
call it, for this Essay, if it had not con- 
nected itself in my mind with a subject 
of human interest. 

For, you see, in touching with my 
finger one of these rock limpets which 
are so closely packed on this limestone 
crag, I have drawn out into active play 
that stubborn spirit of adhesiveness 
which is a peculiarity of his, so that 
the more I try afterwards to shake his 
hold upon the rock, the faster he 
secretes his adhesive slime, and the 
firmer he sticks; and it would now 
take something much stronger than a 
pair of hands to dislodge him from his 
station. “Ah, I see,” remarks an im- 
pulsive reader; “a subject of human 
interest in connexion with rock lim- 
pets. Evidently meant for a type of 
some stubborn, obstinate, pig-headed 
brute like Johnson. I wish Johnson 
could see this Essay.” You are quite 
wrong, however, my impulsive reader. 
Your interpretation of my meaning is 
entirely at fault. And that I may show 
you the folly, not to say the danger, of 
one man trying to interpret another 
man’s thoughts, allow me to relate to 
you a short story as it was told by a 
friend to me. 

“*T once,” said my friend, “ got to 
know a man abroad who was half mad 
on the subject of a universal language 
of signs ; and, being at Oxford not long 
since, I met him there, for he had come 
over to England to try and bring his 
hobby into notice. I need not tell you 
that the professor—for professor he was 
of some out-of-the-way university—bored 
us awfully. He knew very little Eng- 
lish, but by his language of signs he used 
to try to get into conversation with every- 
body he met. One day he came to me 
with shrugs of delight to tell me that he 
had at last met a man who, equally with 
himself, was skilled in the universal 
language. ‘I found him,’ said the pro- 
fessor, ‘fencing with the fist with your 
friend Mr. Davis in his chamber. I 
look on astonished at your insular cus- 
tom ; and they make him known to me 
as one who subsists by the science of the 
box, and who indeed had lost an eye in 
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the encounters of the boxing match. I 
determine to try on him the experi- 
ment. Feeawt erpayrimentum een corpore 
veelee, I take an orange from the table. 
The day is superb, the sky of cerule blue, 
my bosom filled with thoughts of the 
celestial! I exhibit him then one of 
the fruits of the earth, to signify the 
bounty of Nature to man. He replies 
to me at once, this man of intelligence 
so quick. He takes a portion of bread 
and demonstrates it thus. I understand 
him. He would say that, if Nature is 
bountiful, man at least has improved her 
gifts to his service. I then hold up a 
single finger, to imply that the Being 
who gives us these things is One and 
undivided. He promptly answers my 
thought by holding three fingers before 
me, expressing that which you insulars 
inexplicably hold, a Trinity of Being. 
He then closes his fingers, and exhibits 
to me a figure of the world upheld by 
the breath of. the Omnipotent!’ Of 
course, after that,” said my friend, “I 
went off to Davis’s rooms to learn the 
real state of the case; where I found 
the Bilton Pet imbibing a tankard of 
beer after his exertions. ‘A strange 
party as ever I clapped eyes on,’ said 
the master of the noble science, laying 
down his pewter politely in answer to 
my inquiries; ‘a mad furriner, no 
doubt, sir; a Mossoo, I suppose. He 
could talk no manner of English, but he 
tried on his chaff, as them Mossoos will 
do. He takes a orange off the table, 
and pokes it afront of me, as much as to 
say, ‘There, you beggar, what do you 
think of that for a specimen of my 
country?” But I wasn’t going to be 
beat by him, so I holds up a bit of the 
loaf, to show him that I thought it a 
deal better than any of his foreign stuff. 
And then the ugly brute got vexed at 
that, I suppose, for he looks at me with 
a grin, and holds up his one finger to 
jeer at my one eye, So I up with my 
three fingers, and told him I'd be hanged 
if my one eye wasn’t as good as any three 
of his; and then I shook my fist in his 
face, and said that if he wanted to come 
on I was his man for a fi’-pun’ note.’ ” 
Are there not then—to return to our 
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limpets—two classes of the species, man, 
under one or other of which we may, I 
think, reckon all our acquaintances and 
friends? I mean these two. First, the 
men who have made up their minds, as 
we call it, and stick to their opinions 
through thick and thin, and with a 
firmer hold the more they are impinged 
upon by the finger of fact, reason, 
consistency, or common sense. And, 
secondly, the men who have no firm 
hold upon any opinion at all, but are 
constantly shifting and changing their 
ground ; nay, are liable at any moment 
to be swept off from terra firma elto- 
gether, by some fresh strong wave of 
fact or circumstance which may dash 
against them from the great abysmal 
deeps. Fortunately for themselves, and 
fortunately for the world, the greater 
number of men belong to the former 
class. They have made up their minds 
on most of the great questions of life, 
and all the fresh facts which are borne 
in upon them from without are made to 
fit in with the opinions they have 
adopted, or rather perhaps have received ; 
for with these men the formation of 
opinion is a receptive rather than a 
ratiocinative process. They have each 
their own little theory of heaven and 
earth, and all fresh facts must be 
accommodated to that or at once rejected. 
They work out the problem of life by 
beginning with Q.E.D. and ending with 
certain premisses which they deduce 
therefrom. Nor are these men, [ think, 
to be pitied. They save themselves 
much weariness of flesh and spirit. And 
surely their scheme works well. In fact 
I do not see how the business of the 
world could be carried on upon any other 
plan. It would be embarrassing if, 
when you went to your lawyer to draw 
up a plea or a lease for you, he should 
entertain you instead with a theory of 
justice which could be deduced to no 
practical issue whatever. It would be 
an awkward thing, to say the least of 
it, if, when you went to consult your 
physician about your diet, he should 
tell you that really he could come to no 
definite conclusion on the subject, for 
that substances which science declared 
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to contain much nutriment actually were 
less nourishing than other substances 
which were held to contain little ; so that 
science was fain to declare, as a pis aller, 
that these latter nourished by a physio- 
logical or biological process, and not by a 
chemical ; or, in other words, by a law 
of life of which science could take no 
note. No! the rock limpet plan of keep- 
ing a firm hold upon the principles you 
have adopted, whether right or wrong, 
is evidently the working theory of life. 
But there are some men unfortunately 
so constituted that they cannot do this. 
They are generally men of great subtlety 
of mind and logical acuteness, and they 
cannot help continually going back to 
first principles, and examining anew the 
ground of their convictions. ‘The world 
calls them inconsistent, and so to the 
world they are; for they are consistent 
only in their devotion to what they 
believe to be the truth. And they 
change because the aspects of truth 
change with enlarged experience. They 
are perpetually weighing the foundations 
on which their principles are grounded 
in the balance of their intellects, and, as 
this seale or that inclines downwards, 
so do they shift their principles, They 
forget that it is, after all, perhaps, only 
a single grain of truth which causes a 
difference of balance in the mass, and 
that, if they wait awhile, the other scale 
may receive a momentum of even two 
grains of equal truth. But this they 
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cannot do, for they are quick to act upon 
their convictions. And, however trying 
this subtlety of intellect may prove to 
the possessor thereof (and that it is not 
an unmixed good those who have it will 
be the first to allow—for what more sad 
than to be drifting upon a sea of doubt 
where lighter vessels have found anchor- 
age?) yet the world could ill afford to lose 
these men. For it is the tendency of all 
human thought and opinion to run much 
in ruts, which get worn down in course 
of time, so that the wheels of thought 
are clogged, and cease to run at all. It 
is well, then, that men should be driven 
at times, even in spite of themselves, to 
examine the foundations of the truths 
they hold, whether religious, moral, 
physical, or intellectual. Doctors tell 
us that there is a great probability that 
the vaccine matter of inoculation is 
gradually becoming deteriorated and 
effete by long continued transmission 
through the human frame. And what if 
this should, unconsciously to us, be the 
ease with truths which have been passed 
on from man to man through successive 
generations? At all events, in the 
moral world, as in the physical, it may 
be necessary that, at stated intervals, we 
should all be compelled to go beck to the 
cow, And this service is done for us, 
the foundations of truth are strengthened 
and buttressed anew by men who perhaps 
themselves are seeking a foundation of 
truth, in vain. 


DI. NEWMAN’S ANSWER TO DR. PUSEY’S EIRENICON. 


“ Excuse me—you discharge your olive- 
branch as if from a catapult.” So says 
Dr. Newman to Dr. Pusey; and he 
shoots back the olive-branch, sharpened 
to a finer point, not from a catapult, but 
from a silver bow. 

Dr. Pusey assumed that his party 
were the Church of England ; and that 
if there were any Churchmen who did 
not agree with him, and for whom he 
was not entitled to speak, they were 


“exotics” and “ portents,” attracting 
attention only by their strangeness, Dr. 
Newman brings him quietly back to 
facts. ‘‘ Even were you an individual 
“ member of that Church, a watchman 
“ upon a high tower in a metropolis of 
“ religious opinion, we should naturally 
“ Jisten with interest to what you had 
“to report of the state of the sky and 
“the progress of the night, what stars 
“were mounting up, or what clouds 
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“ gathering—what were the prospects of 
“ the three great parties which Anglican- 
“ ism contains within it, and what was 
« just now the action upon them respect- 
“ively of the politics and science of the 
“ time.” 

Of Dr. Pusey’s followers Dr. Newman 
speaks in tones of the tenderest sym- 
pathy. “I know the joy it would give 
“ those conscientious men, of whom I am 
“speaking, to be one with ourselves. 
“1 know how their hearts spring up 
“with a spontaneous transport at the 
“very thought of union; and what 
“ yearning is theirs after that great privi- 
“ lege which they have not, communion 
“with the see of Peter, and its present, 
* nast, and future. I conjecture it by 
“ what I used to feel myself, while yet in 
“ the Anglican Church. I recollect well 
* what an outcast I seemed to myself, 
“ when I took down from the shelves of 
“‘ my library the volumes of St. Athana- 
“sius or St. Basil, and set myself to 
“ study them; and how, on the contrary, 
“when at length I was brought into 
“ Catholicism, I kissed them with de- 
“ light,” &e. 

He takes a charitable view of the 
conscientious scruples of men in Dr. 
Pusey’s frame of mind, and a hopeful 
view of their position, remembering 
how, in the former days of the Tractarian 
party, Roman Catholics, more zealous 
than discerning, wrote of Tractarians who 
were on the brink of Rome, but still 
said hard things of her, “ What is the 
“most striking feature in the rancorous 
“ malignity of these men, their calumnies 
“are often lavished upon us, when we 
* should be led to think that the sub- 
“ ject-matter of their treatises closed 
“every avenue against their vitupera- 
“ tion :” and how, notwithstanding, the 
Roman Catholics had soon to welcome 
the Tractarians as brethren in commu- 
nion. 

He seizes this, the first opportunity, 
of disavowing the sentiment that “ the 
“ Church of England is, in God’s hands, 
“ the great bulwark against infidelity in 
“this land.” What he really said was 
that that Church was “a serviceable 
“ breakwater against errors more funda- 


“ mental than its own.” “A bulwark,” 
he observes, “is an integral part of the 
“thing it defends ; whereas the words 
“ « serviceable’ and ‘ breakwater’ imply 
“ a kind of protection which is accidental 
“ and de facto.” He adds that, in saying 
that the Anglican Church was a defence 
against “ errors more fundamental than 
its own,” he “implied that it had errors, 
and those fundamental.” 

To Dr. Pusey’s charge of Mariolatry, 
Dr. Newman’s answer is, in sum, that 
the accuser gives a very exaggerated 
view of the case, partly by treating in- 
dividual or national sentiments as uni- 
versal, partly by either overstating the 
authority of particular authors, or 
ascribing their popularity to their ex- 
cessive devotion to the Virgin, when it 
is fairly attributable to other causes. 
Putting together a number of the most 
frightful sentiments cited by Dr. Pusey, 
he protests that they “seem to him like 
a bad dream.” And he suggests that, if 
Dr. Pusey had happened to disclose his 
own sentiments on the same subject, 
“unread men and men of the world,” 
looking at the matter “ in a broad, practi- 
cal way,” might not have been able to 
distinguish them from those which he 
holds up to abhorrence. “ When they 
“ found you calling her (the Virgin) by 
“the titles of Mother of God, Second 
“ Eve, and Mother of all living, the 
“ Mother of Life, the Morning Star, the 
“ Stay of Believers, the Expression of 
“ Orthodoxy, the all-undefiled Mother 
“ of Holiness, and the like, they would 
“have deemed it a poor compensation 
“ for such language, that you protested 
“ acainst her beingcalleda Co-redemptress 
“ ora Priestess. And, if they were violent 
“ Protestants, they would not have read 
“ you with that relish and gratitude with 
“which, as it is, they have perhaps 
“ accepted your testimony against us.” 

Dr. Pusey and the Anglican bishops 
and clergymen of his party are entirely 
at one with Rome on all fundamental 
questions, and especially on the most 
fundamental question of all—the abso- 
lute submission of conscience to the 
authority of the priesthood. They wish 
to join her and to combine their forces, 
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ecclesiastical and political, with hers, 
against “the common foe.” But they 
by no means wish to submit to her, or 
to be received back as converts into her 
communion. They wish to negotiate 
with her as one power with another. 
They hope, in despite of historical 
experience, to exact from her terms of 
reconciliation, to compel her to recognise 
their Episcopate, their Apostolical Sue- 
cession, their Orders, and to obtain 
security that their national and diocesan 
dominion shall not be lost in the (cu- 
menical dominion of the Holy See. For 
this purpose it is essential to hold their 
party together, and prevent individual 
secessions to the Church of Rome, which 
not only diminish their numbers, and 
expose them to odium and suspicion, 
but render Rome intractable and deaf to 
their overtures, by confirming her in the 
hope of an approaching capitulation. 
And thus they are perhaps unconsciously 
tempted to make a bugbear of the 
excesses of Roman Mariolatry ; though, 
as Dr, Newman says, theirown sentiments 
on the subject, if explicitly stated, would 
shock Protestants almost as much as 
those of an ordinary Roman Catholic. 
This strikes us, after reading Dr. New- 
man’s pamphlet, more forcibly than it did 
before, as in part at least the explanation 
of the double aspect of Dr. Pusey’s book 
and of the way in which its different 
parts cross and frustrate each other, He 
wishes to lay his bark alengside that of 
Peter: but he is afraid that his crew 
will prematurely leap on board the bark 
of the Apostle. 

The Russian Church declines, for the 
present, the hand held out to her. The 
Archbishop of Westminster, on his part, 
is full of serene hauteur both towards 
Anglicans and Greeks. And thus appa- 
rently ends this attempt to unite the 
three great sacerdotal and __ political 
Churches in a league, the practical ten- 
dencies of which we need not again 
describe. 

The cup which the author of “ Fireni- 
con” proposes to make is a large one, no 
doubt: but it is not large enough to 
hold Christendom. A larger will be 
gradually formed by the conscientious 
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inquiry which is going on in every com- 
munion, and by the sympathies which 
are visibly reviving (as even this discus- 
sion proves) if only men will have faith 
enough in God to wait patiently for the 
restoration of the Truth. 

The worst thing that could happen 
to those who regard liberty of con- 
science as the only guarantee for truth 
would be that Dr. Pusey’s party should 
succeed in obtaining the conditions of 
union which they desire. If we are 
to submit to Rome, let it be the Rome 
on the Tiber, not the Rome of Exeter 
or Oxford. We impute no tyrannical 
propensities or ambitious designs to 
any one; but never since Israel came 
out of Egypt has the Church put on 
such a yoke as that of the bishops, 
uncontrolled by the central power of 
the Papacy, would be. To the mass of 
us, the distinction between the Ayper- 
dulia and latria of the Virgin, or 
between her being the ‘“Co-redemp- 
tress ” and the “ Mother of life,” would 
be comparatively a very trifling conside- 
ration. 

Let it be a frank and open submission 
too, if any, not a submission by way of 
“ explanation.” Dr. Pusey has repub- 
lished ‘ Tract Number Ninety.” That 
tract was rejected at the time of its first 
appearance not only by the Protestantism 
but by the honesty and veracity of 
Englishmen. If our fathers sinned in 
making the Reformation, let us renounce 
and cancel the Reformation ; but let us 
do it straightforwardly and manfully, not 
under colour of supersubtle and ultra- 
dexterous interpretations of Reformation 
formularies, coupled with perversions, of 
which we cannot help being conscious, 
of the facts of ecclesiastical history. 

The destruction of common veracity 
would be a sinister step towards the 
restoration of the true religion. 

The bulk of Dr, Newman’s reply is 
taken up with the worship of the Virgin: 
on the question of Papal Infallibility, 
the other point of Dr. Pusey’s attack, 
he maintains an eloquent silence. His 
reasonings in favour of the worship of 
the Virgin are of the usual kind—cita- 
tions from the Fathers, in which dry dog- 
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matic outlines are construed as expres- 
sions of devotional feeling towards the 
Virgin ; and mere scholastic fancies, of 
the most baseless sort, clothed with 
pseudo-logical forms. ‘‘ Mary was the 
“ second Eve, and as the first Eve had, 
“ or is alleged by schoolmen to have had, 
“a particular attribute, the second Eve 
“ must @ fortiori have had the same attri- 
“ bute or an attribute of a higher kind.” 
When, in his “ Discourse on the Fitness 
of the Glories of Mary,” Dr. Newman 
spoke of the tradition of the Virgin’s 
Assumption as coming “ wafted west- 
ward on the aromatic breeze,” his readers 
could not help inferring that he was 
not the victim of any deep self-delu- 
sion on the subject. We know, from his 
autobiography, that he feels it a duty 
to throw himself into the system of the 
Church in which he finds himself. But 
in a long course of sophistical reason- 
ings (so, without imputing the slightest 
dishonesty of purpose, we must call 
them) he has so strangely used his 
own intellect, that it is impossible to say 
whether this gifted man is or is not 
really the dupe of fallacies which would 
not for a moment impose upon any plain 
understanding. Not that Dr. Newman’s 
reasoning powers ever bore any propor- 
tion to his other intellectual gifts, to the 
strength of his imagination, his dramatic 
insight into religious character, or his 
literary grace and skill. 

Surely among all the strange purposes 
that dialectics have served, they never 
served a stranger than that of proving 
syllogistically that “the doctrine of the 
* Tmmaculate Conception is bound up 
“in the doctrine of the Fathers, that 
** Mary is the second Eve.” 

We have used the term “ sophistical,” 
in reference to Dr. Newman’s habits of 
arguing. We repeat that we do not 
mean by it dishonest; but we will 
illustrate it at once, in its simply dialec- 
tical sense, by a quotation from this 
pamphlet. 

“The Virgin and Child is not a mere 
modern idea ; on the contrary, it is represented 
again and again, as every visitor to Rome is 
aware, in the paintings of the catacombs. 
Mary is there drawn with the Divine Infant 
in her lap, she with hands extended in prayer, 


He with His hand in the attitude of blessing. 
No representation can more forcibly convey 
the doctrine of the high dignity of the mother, 
and, I will add, of her power over her Son. 
Why should the memory of His time of sub- 
jection be so dear to Christians, and so care- 
fully preserved ?” 

As though the painter, in thus repre- 
senting the Infant Jesus in the lap of 
His mother, intended to suggest the 
idea here slipped in by Dr. Newman— 
that of the permanent power of Mary 
over the Second Person of the Trinity, 
and His subjection to her, in the sense 
of the Roman Jure Matris inpera Filio. 
As though the Mother and Child had 
become a familiar subject of Christian 
art because it was Christ’s time of sub- 
jection. 

In quoting from the Fathers, Dr. 
Newman, like all the other controver- 
sialists who resort to that great treasure- 
house of verbal proofs, is naturally drawn 
to the passages favourable to his own 
side of the question. He quotes from 
Tertullian (“ De Carne Christi,” 17) a pas- 
sage which, in everything but mere verbal 
forms, is as remote from the doctrines 
and devotions which it is adduced to 
support, as if it had been fetched from 
the Zendavesta. In another part of the 
same treatise (c. 7), Tertullian says that 
Mary cannot be proved to have believed 
in Christ (non demonstratur ad heesisse 
ili) ; and in another treatise (“ Adv. 
Marionem,” iv. 19), he says that Christ 
renounced her (abdicavit). 

In the course of the argument we get 
some curious glimpses into Dr. New- 
man’s state of mind, and his relations 
to the different elements of the Roman 
Catholic world. He gives us almost 
expressly to understand that he has 
sobered down since the ecstatic days of 
his conversion ; a fact which indeed we 
might have discovered for ourselves, by 
comparing his present apology for the 
worship of the Virgin with the raptu- 
rous discourses on the Glories of Mary 
which he published in 1850. He dis- 
tinctly severs himself from two of his 
old associates, the late Father Faber and 
Mr. Ward, both as to the prerogatives 
of the Virgin and as to the infallibility 
of the Pope. This passage (p. 25) is, 
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we believe, the only one in which he 
alludes to the infallibility of the Pope ; 
and, considering the fierceness of his 
opponent’s onslaught upon “ Llamaism,” 
his silence, .as we before intimated, seems 
significant in the highest degree. 

Some remarkable idiosyncrasies in the 
structure of his religious mind are also 
brought to view. He seems entirely to 
acquiesce in national differences of re- 
ligion, leaving the extreme worship of 
the Virgin to the fervid South, while he 
himself adheres to the fashion of the 
more temperate climate. “I prefer 
“ English habits of belief and devotion 
“ to foreign, from the same causes, and 
“by the same right, which justifies 
“ foreigners in preferring their own. In 
“ following those of my people I show 
“less singularity, and create less dis- 
“* turbance, than if I made a flourish with 
“ what is novel and exotic.” 

Not only does he seem content that 
there should be national differences of 
religion, but that the religion of the 
common people should be vulgar, like 
themselves ; and not only that it should 
be vulgar, but that it should be super- 
stitious and corrupt. 

“In the next place, what has power 
** to stir holy and refined souls is potent 
also with the multitude; and the 
religion of the multitude is ever vu/- 
** gar and abnormal; it ever will be 
tinctured with fanaticism and super- 
stition, while men are what they 
are. A people’s religion is ever a cor- 
rupt religion. If you are to have a 
Catholic Church, you must put up 
with fish of every kind, guests good 
“and bad, vessels of gold and vessels 
of earth. You may beat religion out 
of men if you will, and then their 
excesses will take a different direction ; 
but if you make use of religion to 
improve them, they will make use of 
religion to corrupt it. And then you 
will have effected that compromise of 
which our countrymen report so un- 
favourably from abroad :—a high, 
grand faith and worship which com- 
pels their admiration, and puerile 
absurdities among the people which 
excite their contempt.” 
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It is not easy to say what manner of 
teaching this is. But it certainly is not 
the teaching of Paul of Tarsus. 

The “ Apologia” was described by an 
Anglican journal with singular infelicity 
as a dread warning against the dangers of 
asearch after truth. Truth, in the simple 
meaning of the term, is precisely the 
thing which Dr. Newman has never 
sought: has never, or almost never, even 
conceived the idea of seeking. That 
which he has sought most earnestly, 
most honestly, with an entire disregard 
of all worldly considerations, is the 
best ecclesiastical system. To this, not 
to a simple search for truth, he was 
trained by his Oxford culture and his 
Oxford associations, which, even in his 
search for a system, narrowed his view, 
contracted his sympathies, and gave him 
an almost irresistible bias towards Rome. 
If of the existing systems one is alone 
good, perhaps he has found it. If of 
the existing systems none is alone good, 
or even clearly the best, his labour that 
way is but lost, and he had better have 
stayed where Providence had placed 
him, and done what he could for those 
among whom Providence had thrown 
him. Ifin the casket which, after dread 
preparation and august throes of con- 
science, he at last opened, he has found 
neither exactly Portia’s picture, nor 
exactly a death’s-head, but something 
less attractive than the first, though 
less repulsive than the second, men of 
inferior gifts may be thankful that their 
conscience does not compel them to 
stake their eternal salvation on the issue 
of such a choice. He has borne in his 
life a witness to the transcendent im- 
portance of spiritual things for which 
all men have reason to be thankful. Ie 
has produced religious writings which 
will always be prized for their substance 
as well as for their form, by Christians 
of all communions. He has given an 
impulse to the revival of religious art, 
which is covering the country with the 
monuments of his influence. He has 
unconsciously, but not without merit, 
contributed to the ultimate union of 
Christendom, by opening a way from 
one Church at least into another, and 
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putting an end to the hide-bound ex- 
clusiveness and self-complacency of the 
Anglican establishment. He is in every 
way an illustrious citizen of the Civitas 
Dei, though he is bound, like its other 
citizens, to remember that it is the king- 
dom of light. But if he, born and bred 
where he was, is found, at the close of 
his career, protesting that he believes in 
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the liquefaction of the Blood of St. 
Januarius and in the winking Madonnas 
of the Roman States, and here pretend- 
ing to defend on rational grounds the 
worship of the Virgin and the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, this is 
a Nemesis, no doubt, in Protestant eyes, 
but it is not the Nemesis of a life 
devoted to the pursuit of truth. 


CAN WE SEE DISTANCE? 


BY T. COLLYNS SIMON, 


Tuis problem has been long solved te 
the complete satisfaction of all scientific 
men and all philosophers. It, neverthe- 
less, involves one of the most interest- 
ing inquiries of physical science. The 
question is this: If we opened our 
eyes for the first time upon the world 
around us, should we be able to know 
immediately—without any reflection or 
any experience—that the objects which 
we saw were at a distance from our 
eyes? should we be able to see that 
there was space around us? In other 
words : If we stand at the water’s brink 
on the sea-shore, and look at that sheet of 
motionless or moving substance spread 
out before us, would it appear to us, if 
we were then using our eyes for the 
first time, as something perpendicular or 
as something horizontal—as something 
raised up towards the level of our eyes, 
or as something laid flat in a straight 
line out before our feet? Should we 
be able to see that the parts which we 
now know to be the most distant are 
the most distant ; or should we suppose 
them to be no more distant from us 
than what we have at our féet? In 
still other words: When in winter we 
stand in a plantation close to a tree 
with its branches to the ground, and 
look through that tree, and through 
all the others, ix one line from where we 
stand, do we see the spaces between 
these trees? Should we be able to 
discern by the eye alone, if we then 





suddenly for the first time became 
possessed of sight, that all the trees 
thus seen, some through others, and 
all appearing to us to be crowded to- 
gether in contact with one another, are 
not really in contact, but have intervals 
between them which make some of them 
more remote from us than others? or 
(which is the only alternative) should 
we in that case see the farthest tree as 
near us as the nearest ? 

Now the answer of all thinking men 
is, that we cannot in any of these cases 
see the kind of extension which we call 
remoteness, and that, prior to experience, 
not only every object, but every part of 
every object, would seem to us as near 
as the object or the part which was the 
nearest. Locke states this matter thus, 
in the loose language of his age :— 
“ When we set before our eyes a round 
“ globe, of any uniform colour, e.g. 
“ gold, alabaster, or jet, it is certain 
“that the idea thereby imprinted in 
“our mind is of a flat circle variously 
“ shadowed, with several degrees of 
“light and brightness coming to our 
“eyes. But, we having by use been 
“ accustomed to perceive what kind of 
“ appearance convex bodies are wont to 
“ make in us, what alterations are made 
“in the reflections of light by the dif- 
“ference of the sensible figures of 
“ bodies ; the judgment presently, by 
“ an habitual custom, alters the appear- 
“ ances into their causes ; so that, from 
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*“‘ that which is truly variety of shadow 
“and colour collecting the figure, it 
“‘ makes it pass for a mark of figure, and 
“frames to itself the perception of a 
“ convex figure and a uniform colour, 
“when the idea we receive from thence 
“is only a plane variously coloured, as 
“is evident in painting.” (Essay, 
“ Book ii. chap. 9). There is remote- 
ness in a jet ball or in an apple as com- 
pletely as in the ocean. There are some 
points in each more remote from us than 
others. The question is, do we see this 
remoteness or Do we infer it? All 
thinking men, except perhaps two, are 
agreed that we infer it. 

Even those who have not thought 
much upon the subject will have little 
difficulty in discerning that we could 
not have known anything of remoteness 
—either what it was in itself, or where it 
was — without experience, ¢.e. without 
having otherwise experienced the same 
or a similar extension ; and the theory 
that we really could not have this know- 
ledge obtains for such persons a strong 
prima facie corroboration from the in- 
formation afforded us by those born 
blind, who have obtained their sight by 
an operation. We find that these 
persons see all objects so near them that 
they suppose them to be in contact with 
their eyes or face, and this to such an 
extent that, when they once find that 
they can get their hands placed between 
their eyes and the objects round them, 
they keep them there as they walk about, 
to protect their eyes from contact with 
these objects. Four instances of this, 
out of several, will be sufficient—a 
patient of Mr. Nunneley’s, one of Dr. 
Franz’s, one of Dr, Grant’s, and Dr. 
Trinchinetti’s double case. Of the first 
it is recorded that he thought the objects 
round him “to be in contact with the 
eye,” and that, when he ascertained that 
this was not the case, “he walked most 
“ carefully about with his hands held 
“out before him to prevent things 


“hurting his eyes by touching them.” 
Of Franz’s patient we read, to the same 
effect, that “ all objects appeared so near 
to him, that he was afraid of coming in 


And the account 
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“ contact with them. 
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of Grant’s case is similar. We are told 
that “on first seeing he asked for his 
“ guide. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘I think I can 
“ get on without him.’ He then tried a 
“few steps, but everything seemed to 
“make him afraid.” Of the fourth 
case we have the fcllowing fuller state- 
ment :—“ The observations of Dr. Trin- 
“ chinetti on this point are more exact, 
‘and very instructive. He operated at 
* the same time on two patients (brother 
“and sister) eleven and ten years old 
“ respectively. The same day, having 
‘ caused the boy to examine an orange, 
“ he placed it about one metre from him, 
“ and bade him try to take it. The boy 
“ brought his hand close to his eye, and, 
* closing his fist, found it empty to his 
“ great surprise. He then tried again a 
“ few inches from his eye, and at last, 
“in this tentative way, succeeded in 
taking the orange. When the same 
“ experimemt was tried with the girl, 
* she also at first attempted to grasp the 
“ orange with her hand very near her eye ; 
“then, perceiving her error, stretched 
* out her forefinger, and pushed it in a 
“ straight line slowly until she reached 
“the object. Other patients have been 
“observed (by Janin and Duval) to 
“ move their hands in search of objects, 
“in straight lines from the eye. Dr. 
“ Trinchinetti indeed regards these ob- 
servations as indicating a belief that 
“ visible objects were in actual contact 
“with the eye... . It is especially 
“ worthy of remark that, when the boy 
“had missed the orange on his first 
“attempt, he sought to seize it at gra- 
dually increasing distances until he 
“succeeded.” I give this important 
statement in the words of Mr. Abbott, 
one of the two critics above allude to, 
who suppose themselves our opponents, 
and represent themselves as such, upon 
this common doctrine; and there are 
few general readers to whom it will not 
appear that we have in these surgical 
cases abundant prima facie evidence for 
the truth of the conclusion which even 
very little reflection will suggest to them, 
that we do not see distance from us, or 
remoteness, in the same sense, or in the 
same way as we see angular distance ; in 
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short, that from the moment it becomes 
what it is, we do not see it at all, and 
that we then become acquainted with 
its existence in quite another way. 

It is necessary to explain here, once 
for all, that by “distance” we always 
mean the space between two visual 
points, and that we never can see the 
thing which we call “ distance,” except 
where we see its two extreme points. 
If there is nothing but air between 
these two visual points, it may appear 
to us that we cannot see this space, since 
air occupies it, and air is invisible. But 
this is a mistake. If we see the two 
points at the same time, we see the 
space between them which is a quality 
or relation characteristic of them, and, 
since the points are visual, the space or 
distance between them, whether occu- 
pied by visual points or not, is visual 
also. Now, there are two kinds of this 
visual distance. 1. There is that of 
which we see the two visual extreme 
points before us—either one point above 
and one below, or one point to the right 
and one to the left. This is called 
“angular” distance, from the angle 
which it forms with the eye ; sometimes 
“ transverse” distance, because it crosses 
the lineof sight ; andsometimes “lateral” 
distance, because we are placed at the 
side of it, and not at the end of it, 
when we see it. 2. The other kind of 
visual distance is what we call “ remote- 
ness,” or distance from us, and differs 
from the above only in the circumstance 
that it is placed differently with respect 
to our eye, and very differently. It 
does not lie at all across the line of 
sight, but coincides rigidly with it ; nor 
are we at all at the side of this sort of 
distance when we look towards it, but 
only at the end of it; and one of its 
visual points is always so exactly either 
behind, or in visual contact with, the 
other, that we cannot see the least por- 
tion of the space that we know there is 
between them. In treating on the sub- 
ject now before us, this second kind of 
distance is supposed to be sufficiently 
designated by the term “distance ” 
alone, without any qualifying expres- 
sion. Sometimes it is called “ distance 
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in the line of sight,” and “distance 
from us ;” sometimes “‘ the third dimen- 
sion of space ;” and it means exactly 
what we call “remoteness” —which term, 
though here unusual, is by far the safer 
one to use. Of the two kinds of dis- 
tance now described, there is no question, 
nor room for question, as to whether we 
see the first. It is obvious that we do. 
What needs explanation is, the fact that 
we cannot, under any circumstances, see 
the last. We can only see the last by 
converting it into the first, i.e. by placing 
the eye at the side of it. But when 
we do this it ceases to be remoteness ; 
or, in other words, no one point in it is 
any longer nearer to us than another. 

Before I proceed to exhibit more in 
detail our principle respecting this re- 
moteness, and to state the demonstration 
of it, it is necessary to speak of our two 
critics, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bailey, who 
assert, against us all, that we can see 
distance, and to explain how they came 
to oppose (or shall I not say—to fancy 
that they opposed?) so very obvious a 
fact of consciousness and science, as 
that disputed in this assertion. 

And first T would observe, that what 
they oppose is a much more limited 
proposition than their language would 
lead one to imagine. They do not deny, 
as it is ordinarily supposed they do, that 
we cannot see distance. They admit 
that we cannot. Their language seems 
to have deceived even themselves. They 
admit that, except for a few yards in 
front of us, we do not see immediately a 
single particle of the distance between 
us and the horizon, nor even between us 
and the most distant stars. All distance 
from us they admit to be inferred from 
signs, and, in itself, as invisible as 
thinking men have ascertained it to be, 
with the sole exception of that very 
short space before us. They suppose 
that the first acts of the chicken while 
it is leaving the shell, prove that, in 
that very limited space, we can see the 
distance or intervals which we cannot 
see further off. That is all. The ques- 
tion between them and us is not, then, 
as to whether distance is or is not a 
thing which the unlearned see when 
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they think they see it ; for our critics 
admit it is not, and that the unlearned 
are here constantly mistaking for distance 
the mere signs of distance, as we say 
that Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bailey do. 
Nor is there any question as to whether 
we sce distance generally or not ; for 
these writers, I repeat, admit that we 
cannot ; and admit, moreover, that, ex- 
cept within some thirty or forty yards 
of us, we cannot see the thing at all. 
But, even within that very limited 
extent, they admit that distance is 
quite as capable of being invisible as of 
being visible. We see, then, to what a 
swall point their opposition is restricted. 
It applies only to a very short space 
before us, and it applies only sometimes 
to that. They admit, for instance, that 
out of a balloon, a mile high on a clear 
day, no one can possibly see distance 
beyond the narrow precincts of the 
balloon itself. They admit that in a 
boat, a mile from the shore, on a glassy 
sea, all distance would be utterly in- 
visible, except that between the diflerent 
parts of the boat, and that between the 
people in it. They admit that a// the 
<listance between the sun and the eye 
is completely invisible, as we look up 
from the mountain-top, or from an open 
plain. In short, they admit that the 
only sort of space whose visibility the 
first acts of the chicken suggest to them, 
is that which is occupied with a variety 
of objects. Might not this alone con- 
vince them that they cannot see the 
space even here, and that they require 
the objects to be present in order to 
infer it from them? ‘They do not pre- 
tend that, even of this very question- 
able sort of seen space, we can see more 
than about some fifteen or twenty times 
the length of our own bodies, and the 
chicken about the same proportion. To 
this minute point, then, the whole ques- 
tion between them and us is reduced. 
Can we see distance immediately even 
for these few yards of diversified space 
before us ; or do we not rather even there 
arrive at its existence by an inference 
from those objects without the presence 
of which it is admitted that we could not 
possibly see it? In what other imagin- 
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able way could those objects render 
the distance visible? It is most impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the whole 
question is restricted to these few yards 
of interval in front of us, and to the 
presence of some objects, for, without 
some, even that could not be discerned. 
Beyond this limit, it is admitted by Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Bailey that we are all 
of us right in holding that we cannot 
see distance, but infer it only, and that 
the celebrated “ line endwise to the eye” 
of Molyneux, as stated by Berkeley, is a 
perfectly correct demonstration of the 
problem. 

But, even in this very limited denial 
of our ordinary doctrine, we find them 
to have been misled not only by the 
strange oversight just indicated, about 
the use of objects in enabling us to see 
space, but also by the three following 
mistakes. In the first place, they fancied 
that the ordinary doctrine about the 
space close to us was contradicted by 
the acts of young animals, In the 
second place they fancied that this doc- 
trine about the space close to us was all 
that Berkeley intended under his “ New 
Theory of Vision,” and, misapplying thus 
his arguments, they necessarily found 
that the invisibility of the space close 
to us was not proved by them. In the 
third place they fancied that the nature 
of what we see immediately within a 
few yards of us must be something 
* unique and sui generis” merely because 
the signs of space within that narrow 
space are greatly increased when there 
are objects of sight in it, being there 
and then greatly more needed for the 
body’s safety than at remoter points of 
space. 

With regard to the first of these mis- 
apprehensions, neither of these writers 
succeeds in concealing (what each seems 
so anxious to keep out of view) that his 
opposition to the ordinary doctrine origi- 
nated entirely in the fact that those young 
animals which come into life with open 
eye and active limbs act precisely as if 
they knew, without experience, that 
there was distance round them. From 
this fact these writers supposed that 
young animals must be able to see dis- 
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tance from them precisely as they do 
angular distance, and as they see one 
another; while two or three other 
writers, not quite so impulsive, were 
inclined to think they had an instinctive 
knowledge of its existence, independent 
of seeing it, just as the bee has its in- 
stinctive knowledge of the hexagon 
without geometry. But neither alter- 
native is at all necessary. The only 
case of the young animals which has, in 
this respect, the least title to attention, 
is the one now mentioned, where the 
animal comes into life with open eyes 
and active limbs, such as the chicken or 
the duckling. In all the rest the learn- 
ing process is manifest ; and here two 
suggestions will satisfy every one who 
is able to reflect unbiassed on the sub- 
ject. Either these young animals act 
at first from a knowledge of distance, or 
they do not. If they do, let it be re- 
membered that they learn rapidly, and 
that a few hours or a few minutes of 
sight would furnish them with sufficient 
knowledge to begin with,—sufficient 
knowledge, I mean, to enable them to 
commence that practice which, once in- 
augurated, would, of itself, in an in- 
credibly short time, bring about perfec- 
tion. And, if they do not act from a 
knowledge and experience of distance 
(which is probably the case), then all 
the conclusion we are driven to is, that 
they make efforts to move forwards into 
space before they know they can so 
move, and really move so before they 
know they do. The first movements of 
a chicken would probably be the same 
in the dark as they are in the light ; 
and if, the more it moved in the dark, 
the more the darkness were dispelled, 
we should then have an effect analogous 
to that which we have now. We 
should think it began by seeing what it 
could not. Nor is there in this action 
prior to experience—this action so 
easily mistaken by us for knowledge— 
anything different from what occurs in 
the use of their mouths and limbs. 
They use them before they have expe- 
rienced whether they are there for 
them to use or not. Have Mr. Abbott 
and Mr. Bailey ever, in connexion with 
No. 77.—vou. X11, 


this point, reflected on the rapid flight 
of the full-grown bee and cockchafer in 
open space, where they could have, even 
according to these writers, no seen dis- 
tance to deal with any more than they 
could have it in the dark, both on 
account of the only sort of distance 
alleged to be seen (viz. the diversified), 
and on account of the extremely limited 
convergence, or alleged means of seeing 
this, possessed by these insects. But, 
besides all this, even if there were not 
these easy expianations of any such 
incidents that might be reported, how 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to get at the genuine facts respect- 
ing these young animals! How frivo- 
lous to pretend that we have even one 
of these facts upon our side! How 
utterly preposterous, to deny, or equivo- 
cate about, a demonstration, merely to 
make room for them ! 

With regard to the second of the 
misapprehensions, to which I now 
advert, we have something still more 
unreasonable and still more inexcusable 
to complain of than this chicken 
theory. 

Mr. Bailey wrote about twenty years 
ago, and (as may be seen in his own 
most unphilosophical “ Letter to a Phi- 
losopher”) had all his misconceptions 
about seeing distance clearly indicated 
to him by two of the most distinguished 
writers of this age—Mr. John Stuart 
Mill and the late Professor Ferrier. 
Mr. Abbott wrote last year! precisely 
to the same effect as Mr. Bailey did, 
and has already learned, from an able 
reviewer in the “North British” for 
August, 1864 (what Mr. Bailey had 
scarcely been made quite aware of by 
his reviewers in 1842), that he and Mr. 
Bailey have both of them written their 
books upon one subject, while they in 
their very title-pages professed, with 
some pomp, to write upon another. 

There are two propositions in the 
Philosophy of Science, as different from 


1 Sight and Touch; an attempt to disprove 
the received (or Berkeleian) Theory of Vision. 
By Thomas K.Abbott, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Illustrated with 
woodcuts. Longman. London. 1864. 
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one another as it is possible almost for 
any two propositions to be. One is 
that the visual phenomena of nature are 
only signs, and arbitrary signs, of the 
tactual phenomena. It is Berkeley’s 
exposition of this enormous fact that 
Adam Smith describes as “ one of the 
“ finest examples of philosophical ana- 
“ lysis that is to be found, either in our 
“ own or in any other language ;” and 
Dugald Stewart as “one of the most 
“ beautiful, and at the same time most 
“important theories of modern philo- 
“ sophy.” Nor has any scientific or 
philosophical writer of our times refused 
it this praise. The other proposition is 
that, among the visual phenomena of 
nature, we cannot see distance from us 
as we see angular distance, but that we 
infer it from certain visual signs. This 
is an axiom of long standing among 
scientific men even before Berkeley’s 
time ; propounded by Glanvill, Locke, 
and Molyneux, as part of the current 
knowledge of their period, and merely 
mentioned incidentally in the preamble 
to Berkeley's “Essay” as an obvious 
and well-known fact, which it was un- 
necessary for him to prove or to discuss. 
These are the two propositions which 
Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bailey have con- 
founded to the extent of regarding them 
as one and the same (of course) most 
senseless proposition, and this with a 
chaos of thought—a bewilderment of 
misconceptions, which is, perhaps, in 
these days, without its parallel upon any 
subject. It need not surprise us that 
Mr. Bailey describes Berkeley as a 
thinker of little depth, whose powers 
have been greatly overrated, and that 
both of them point out to us more than 
once how Berkeley ought to have ex- 
pressed himself differently from what 
he did, since his words as they stand 
cannot be made to accord with the 
senseless proposition they imputed to 
him ! 

My business now lies, not with the 
“ New Theory of Vision,” but only with 
the point which these two writers have 
discussed, viz. that remoteness is invi- 
sible. It is, however, due to one of the 
profoundest and most accurate of those 


illustrious in the annals of our philo- 
sophy to state here, in a few words, 
what Berkeley really undertook to estab- 
lish, and has so triumphantly established, 
in the “ Essay” which these two writers 
have thus extravagantly misinterpreted, 
referring the reader for a fuller explana- 
tion of what this is to the valuable 
and brilliant article of Mr. Abbott's 
reviewer! in the “ North British” for 
August, 1864, in which we have per- 
fect clearness combined with perfect 
accuracy, and in which, perhaps for the 
first time, since they were written, 
Berkeley’s treatises on this subject 
have had full justice done them by our 
critical press, 

Berkeley’s “New Theory of Vision,” or 
rather “ New Principle in the Theory of 
Vision,” may be briefly described as 
wholly consisting of the proposition 
above-mentioned—that, in our inter- 
course with material nature, the visual 
phenomena (viz. light and colours, with 
their various qualifying circumstances) 
are for us only signs—the signs of the 
tactual phenomena, and merely arbi- 
trary signs of these. 

The other points discussed in the 
“« Essay” are subsidiary to or illustrative 
of this. They are the four following :— 
1. The principle that very near distance 
from us is not inferred (as some then 
imagined) from our seeing certain lines 
and angles, but only from the same arbi- 
trary signs as all other distance from us 
is inferred (sections 4 to 43). 2. The 
horizontal moon (sections 67 to 87). 
3. Erect vision (sections 88 to 120). And 
4. The sort of magnitude dealt with in 
the mathematics (sections 121 to 160). 
In his second and third sections he 
describes the ascertained knowledge re- 
specting vision in his day; and in 
sections 1 and 147 he states the subject 
of his “ Essay,” viz. that the visual phe- 
nomena are the signs of the tactual, with 
the discussion of which grand and 
simple principle all the remaining sec- 
tions are taken up. In section 147 he 
thus himself describes it :—‘ Upon the 
“ whole, I think, we may fairly con- 
“ clude that the proper objects of vision 
1 Said to be Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh. 
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“ constitute a universal language of the 
“ Author of Nature, whereby we are 
“ instructed how to regulate our actions 
“in order to attain those things that 
“ are necessary to the preservation and 
“ well-being of our bodies, as also to 
“avoid whatever may be hurtful and 
“ destructive of them. It is by their 
“ information that we are principally 
“guided in all the transactions and 
“concerns of life. And the manner 
“wherein they signify and mark unto 
“us the objects which are at a distance, 
“is the same with that of languages 
“and signs of- human appointment 
“ which do not suggest the things signi- 
“fied by any likeness or identity of 
“ nature, but only by an habitual con- 
“ nexion that experience has made us 
“to observe between them.” 

This “ New Theory of Vision” admits 
of being subdivided into the six follow- 
ing propositions :— 

1. Over and above the well-known 
fact of our not seeing distance from the 
eye immediately, but only by certain 
visual signs with which experience 
makes us acquainted, it is also true 
that we do not see even an object 
which is known to be placed at a dis- 
tance (i.e. a distant visual object in its 
real visual magnitude) in any other way 


except by means of visual signs. We > 


cannot see it in its full size immediateiy 
but mediately. 

2. Not only can we not see a disiant 
visual object except mediately and by 
visual signs, as now stated, but we can- 
not see a tactual object even when it is 
near, but only mediately and by means 
of these same visual signs also. We 
cannot immediately see the tactual, any 
more than we can feel the visual. 

3. Each material object consists of 
two distinct natures—a visual nature 
and a tactual nature, totally and essen- 
tially different from one another—so 
different that the knowledge of the one 
can suggest no knowledge whatever of 
the other. 

4, These two natures are uniformly 
combined in our experience of them, so 
as to be reliable indications to us of 
one another ; just as the visual signs 
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above-mentioned are signs of the whole 
compound object which consists of both 
these natures. 

5. We thus not only do not see dis- 
tance immediately (as every one was 
aware that we do not, as well in Berke- 
ley’s time as now), but in two senses 
we do not see even the distant object 
immediately ; for we neither see from 
a distance the visual object as it is in 
itself, and as we find it to be when we 
are close to it, nor, when we are close 
to it, do we see the tactual object, which 
is the more important one to the well- 
being of our bodies, and on that account 
the more real one. 

6. Thus, as, in the dark, the tactual 
phenomena are signs to us of the visual, 
so, in the light, the visual are signs to 
us of the tactual ; and, as there is nothing 
in the visual phenomena that bears the 
least supposable resemblance to the 
tactual, the former are thus manifestly 
only conventional or arbitrary signs of 
the latter, and the latter of the former, 
the import of which signs we learn from 
experience only. 

How Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bailey 
came to mix up the relation thus estab- 
lished between the tactual and visual 
phenomena, and taught them for the 
first time, with the old axiom that we 
do not immediately see visual distance, 
it is not easy to conjecture. That they 
have done so they themselves admit, by 
writing as persons unconscious of any 
distinction ; and they admit also that 
they supposed Berkeley to hold both 
that we can feel distance from us imme- 
diately, and that it is from feeling dis- 
tance that we are able to infer it—both 
of which propositions he explicitly 
and repeatedly denies. It is not, per- 
haps, to be wondered at that, under 
such misapprehensions as these, and 
with the movements before their eyes 
of the chicken just emerging from the 
shell, we should find these two gentle- 
men writing books to show that, per- 
haps, after all, Berkeley might be wrong 
in seeking to prove that we cannot see 
distance—for, according to them, the 
only principle they could extract. from 
the confusion into which they had 
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thrown everything has been that, in 
order to prove this principle about 
remoteness, he sought to show that we 
inferred the visual distance that we do 
not immediately see from the tactual 
distance that we immediately feel! It 
is important to keep a vigilant eye upon 
these two misinterpretations. Although 
they admit that, during the forty sec- 
tions in which Berkeley points out that 
all the signs from which visual distance 
was in his day known to be inferred 
are arbitrary and conventional, he never 
even mentions the sensations of touch, 
yet they assert he there teaches that it 
is from these sensations of touch that 
we infer visual distance when we can- 
not see it! and, although he says in his 
* Principles of Human Knowledge” and 
in his vindicafion of the “ New Theory 
of Vision” that he did not hold that we 
could feel distance immediately any 
more than we could see it, both his 
critics nevertheless describe him as 
holding that we can feel distance al- 
though we cannot see it! and they employ 
a considerable portion of their respec- 
tive books in showing how unreason- 
able it was in Berkeley to make this 
assertion, or to suppose that we could 
feel distance at all. 

Let us now turn to the third cireum- 
stance which misled our critics respect- 
ing the invisibility of the space quite 
close to us. That circumstance is the 
greatly increased number of signs, indi- 
eating near distance, so evidently re- 
quired for the well-being of our bodies. 
This exceedingly small portion of the 
general proposition about our not seeing 
distance being the only portion of it 
which these two writers see any pre- 
text for disputing (although they write 
as if they disputed the whole of it), my 
task is circumscribed here to very near 
distance—to the space within some 
fifteen lengths of the chicken’s body 
from its eyes, or of our body from our 
eyes, viz. that within which the conver- 
gence of the visual axes or lines of sight 
is appreciable, and to this only when 
it has those objects in it from which 
alone its existence can be inferred. In 
the hope of drawing attention to the 
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general proposition, I shall enter mi- 
nutely into this, the only disputed por- 
tion of it, although its truth has been 
as universally acknowledged by men of 
science as that of every other portion of 
the proposition, or as that of any other 
scientific fact whatever with which we 
are acquainted. After this analysis of 
the precise point at issue, we shall be 
in a condition to examine the criticisms 
of Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bailey with 
respect to it. 

In nature all visual objects either 
are in contact with one another or have 
an interval between them. These in- 
tervals, or distances, can only be seen 
from particular points of view. From 
other points of view this distance can- 
not be seen at all. The first question 
to determine is, When is it—from what 
point of view is it—that we can see 
this interval, or distance, between visual 
objects? and when is it—from what 
point of view is it—that we cannot? 
Now, it is clear (as I have already men- 
tioned) that we can see the interval 
when we look at it from a position at 
the side of it, and equally clear that it 
is only when we are placed completely 
at the end of the interval, or distance, 
so as to keep the side of it out of view, 
that we are unable to see it. Let us, 
then, consider what happens in the one 
case that does not happen in the other, 
whereby a result so different is brought 
about. 

First, then, there are two lines of 
direction, or imaginary lines, connected 
with vision, which it is here of great 
importance to define—the line of sight, 
and the line which crosses the line of 
sight. Both these lines are indefinite, 
and, like all indefinite lines, mark out 
a direction only, not an interval, An 
interval, or distance, can only be marked 
out by two visual points—one at each 
extremity of the interval. But, al- 
though these lines are distinct from 
intervals, or finite lines, they are never- 
theless determined by these latter. We 
cannot have an indefinite line, or line 
of mere direction, without some finite 
line, or interval, to indicate it. 

Of the two imaginary or indefinite 
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lines now adverted to, the line of sight 
is determined by the interval, or finite 
line, between the central point of the 
retina and any visual point or object 
looked at. Produce this finite line 
indefinitely both ways—both in front 
of us and behind us. We have thus 
the line of sight; of which the space 
between the eye and the object looked 
at is but an interval. When we use 
both eyes there are two lines of sight, 
each eye having one, which intersect 
each other at the visual point or object 
looked at. It is clear that the interval 
itself between the eye and this object 
is not, strictly speaking, the line of 
sight, but is ax the line of sight. 

Let us now suppose the object we 
look at to be the end of a walking-stick. 
If we shut one eye, and place the stick 
so that it shall be in the line of sight 
to the other eye, «e. if we place the 
other end of it in a straight line with 
our eye and the end next us, we shall 
then not be able to see any part of the 
stick except the end next us. But if, 
while we still look at the end next us, 
we place the rest of the stick at right 
angles to the line of sight, we shall see 
the distance, or interval, that there is 
between the two ends of the stick ; and 
by producing indefinitely the finite line 
thus obtained, we have the line travers- 
ing the line of sight, in which indefinite 
transverse line the two extremities of 
the stick constitute an interval. I have 
now stated what is intended by the line 
of sight, and by the line which crosses 
it; also what we mean when we say 
that a visual distance, or interval, is in 
the line of sight, and what we mean 
when we say that it is not. 

Secondly, we perceive that when we 
see an interval, or distance, between 
two visual points or objects, we see the 
points also, and that it would be physi- 
cally impossible for us to see the in- 
terval if we do not see the limits which 
form it, if we only see one of its limits. 
In all such cases we see the two extreme 
points, either one in the line of sight, 
and one out of it, or else both out of 
the line of sight; and when we do not 
see the interval, in any case, it is either 


because both the points are concealed 
from view, or at least one of them. It 
is in this case as physically impossible 
for us to see the interval in question, 
which is before us, as it would be it 
it were behind our back. The visual 
extreme, which we look at, is that 
which determines the line of sight. It 
is, in this case, the end of the stick 
next us. That being settled, the posi- 
tion of the other extreme will deter- 
mine whether we see an interval or not 
between them. If this second visual 
point is out of the line of sight in 
which the first is placed, we shall see 
the two points, and therefore the in- 
terval; and this is angular distance. 
But if the second is so placed, as either 
to be concealed by the first or to seem 
in contact with it, then it is physically 
impossible to see any interval between 
these two points. An interval so placed 
is what we call “distance,” or, more 
fully expressed, distance from us in the 
line of sight ; and what I have here 
said of it is all that the philosophers 
and scientific men insist upon when 
they say that we do not see distance, 
and that it would be physically impos- 
sible for us to see it. 

We can now answer the question 
above proposed, What takes place in 
the line of sight which does not take 
place out of it, bringing about a result 
so different that in the one case we can 
see an interval and not in the other? 
Clearly and briefly this, that in the one 
case we have two visual points, and in 
the other but one; and that there can 
be no distance seen between two points 
when only one of the two points is seen, 

1. But there are two further consi- 
derations to be here stated in order 
to bring this matter fully before the 
reader. One of them is this: Between 
the two extreme cases which have now 
been described (distance at right angles 
to the line of sight and distance coin- 
cident with the line of sight) there are 
numberless intermediate cases, according 
as we remove either visual limit of the 
interval, or both of these limits, more 
or less away from the line of sight, con- 
verting their interval thus into angular 
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distance of greater or less extent, the 
greatest being that when their interval 
is at right angles to the line of sight, 
and when alone the largest amount of 
angular distance which it is possible to 
see between these points is seen. 

In all these intermediate cases we 
have nothing in view—we see nothing 
—but transverse or angular distance, 
whether we see it in its first slight 
deviation from coincidence with the 
line of sight (when-it is smallest) or 
in the first slight foreshortening which 
it undergoes when it ceases to be at 
right angles to the line of sight, and its 
limits begin to approach one another in 
the field of vision. It is necessary to 
pay particular attention to this fact. 
The foreshortened line, however much fore- 
shortened it may be, is never coincident 
with the line of sight. It is, always and 
only, angular or transverse visual dis- 
tance; and this, it is admitted, can 
always be seen. 

2. The second consideration to be 
here attended to is this: When we 
employ two eyes instead of one, one eye 
sees, foreshortened, the interval which 
the other eye has at the same moment 
in its line of sight, and as the organ of 
sight is a double organ, we can say, in 
@ certain inaccurate sense of the words, 
that it sees a foreshortened distance, or 
interval, in its line of sight ; and that 
this is seeing distance. But there are 
few who cannot detect the equivocation 
that we employ in such a statement. 
It remains perfectly true, notwith- 
standing it, that the distance, or in- 
terval, in the line of sight is always 
entirely concealed from view, and that 
the same distance out of the line of 
sight, is, at the same moment, always 
entirely seen, and that the former is 
inferred from the latter as from a sign. 
Nor is there ever a foreshortened in- 
terval in the line of sight. Besides, 
how can the considerations proposed 
warrant us in asserting anything so 
unreasonable as that it is in the line 
of sight that we see angular distance ? 
It is true that, the organ of sight being 
a compound one, there is no interval 
in any line of sight belonging to any 


part of the organ that within a certain 
distance cannot be seen at the same 
moment as an angular interval from 
some other part of it, and that there is 
therefore none which cannot be inferred 
from some angular interval which the 
organ sees, and which we know, from 
experience, to indicate a certain dis- 
tance, or interval, in the line of sight 
which the organ cannot see; that is all. 

We see, then, that the whole ques- 
tion turns upon the number of visual 
points seen, whether it be two or one. 
This alone accounts for our seeing, or 
not seeing, any given interval. If we 
see but one point, we cannot see an 
interval ; if we see two points we can. 
Now we cannot see, from any spot of 
the organ of sight, two separated points, 
both located within the line of sight 
which belongs to that spot. We can 
only see one of them. In other words, 
we look from single spots of the organ, 
and each single spot has its own line of 
sight, and in that line no one point can 
seem nearer to us than another; because 
only one is seen in it. And this is true, 
not only of each retina as a whole, but 
of every sensitive minimum in each 
retina. There is no spot of the organ 
from which we can see separated visual 
points coincident with the line of sight 
that belongs to that spot. Whenever, 
in looking from any spot, we see two 
such points or objects, one or both of 
them must be out of the straight line 
which is the line of sight to that 
spot. 

It is clear, then, that we can convert 
all angular distance into distance in the 
line of sight, by placing one of its 
extreme points behind the other. But 
we must not make the confusion of sup- 
posing that the one distance is the other, 
or that to see the one is to see the other. 
We can equally well convert the angu- 
lar distance in front of us into the 
angular distance behind us; but we must 
not allow ourselves to speak of the one 
as if it were the other, or to say that 
we see the angular distance behind us, 
merely because we can do so, if either 
with a mirror, or by turning round, we 
convert it into angular distance in front 
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of us. And when we come to see, in 
this way, the angular distances behind 
our back, we must have the candour to 
admit—we must employ the exactness 
necessary to discern—that we only see 
the signs of them, reasons for inferring 
them, and not things placed behind our 
back ; that we only see mediately, not 
immediately, those distances or other 
objects. In like manner it would be 
inaccurate to say that we can see imme- 
diately the distance from us, when it is 
in the line of sight, merely because we 
can see it when it is not, and becanse 
we infer it from what we so see. 

The truth of this principle, respecting 
what distance we see, and cannot see, is 
so obvious as to require for its demon- 
stration nothing more than a clear un- 
derstanding of the terms in which it is 
expressed, 

If while we look in vain for an interval 
coincident with the line of sight, using 
one eye only, we hold a hand mirror at 
the side of the line of sight, we shall see 
the interval and its two points reflected 
in the mirror; and this may seem to 
some seeing the two points in the line 
of sight. But it is not. It is seeing 
the two points, but not seeing them in 
the line of sight ; and it is only as they 
are in the line of sight that we speak of 
them. It is only in the line of sight 
that they constitute distance, the distance 
from us which is now in question. Is 
it not clear that the interval thus seen 
in the mirror is not any longer in the 
line of sight? Does it not now lie in a 
different direction? Is it not clear that 
what we here see in the mirror is angular 
distance only, seen just as we should 
have seen it without the mirror, if we 
had ourselves previously looked at it 
from the side of it? Have we not, by 
using the mirror, transformed an interval 
which is in the line, into an interval 
which is not in the line of sight, in 
order to be able to see the interval at 
all? and does not the necessity for this 
transformation in order to enable us to 
see a certain interval, prove that we 
cannot see it while it is coincident with 
the line of sight—that is, while we do 
not see it as angular distance ? 


The same effect will be produced if 
(instead of using a mirror) we open the 
other eye. We shall then see with one 
eye as angular distance that interval 
which we could not see with the other 
eye as distance in the line of sight. 
But it is not denied that we can see 
angular distance. All that is here denied 
is that we can see this same distance, or 
interval, when it is not angular, ie. 
when it is in the line of sight. 

It is found, also, that even a single 
retina produces, upon a very small scale, 
this effect of two eyes. If the centre 
of the retina is the point whose line of 
sight we speak of, then from the other 
less sensitive portions we see angularly, 
or as angular distance, whatever interval 
coincides with the line of sight which 
belongs to the centre, and vice versa. 
In fact, on this small scale, and within 
a very near distance, there is no part of 
the retina which has not its line of 
sight overlooked, as it were, by some 
other part, just as one eye’s line of sight 
is, to a still greater extent, overlooked 
by the other eye. But in all this we 
can only see the angular interval from 
which we, by experience, can infer that 
which we can never see, viz. the one 
which lies in our line of sight,—the one 
which has only one point visible instead 
of two. 

I have now shown what scientific 
men mean by visual distance. It is the 
visual interval of space which is turned 
straight away from us, i.e. which extends 
at right angles from the eye, in any 
direction. It has sides, can always be 
seen from a position at the side of it, 
and in it some points are nearer to us 
than others. 

I have also shown what they mean 
when they say that we do not see it. 
They mean that we see it mediately, 
and from signs, as we see our own face, 
or as we see the wall which is behind 
our back, both of which we infer from 
what we see immediately, the former 
from what we see in a mirror, the latter 
either from what we see in a mirror 
placed before us, or from having pre- 
viously looked behind us. They mean 
that we cannot see distance, whether far 
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or near, directly or immediately, but as 
an inference only. 

It has also been shown what scientific 
men and philosophers mean, when they 
say that it would be physically impos- 
sible for us to see this third dimension 
of space, however close to us. They 
mean that all that we can ever see is an 
interval between two visual points that 
are seen separated from one another ; 
whereas in the case of the interval, 
which is turned straight away from our 
eye, either these two points are seen in 
contact, as when the one next us is 
transparent, or the further one is con- 
cealed behind the one next us, as when 
the latter is opaque. 

It has also been shown from what it 
is that they infer the unseen interval or 
distance. They infer it from the seen 
one, ?.e. from the angular one, whether 
they see the latter as foreshortened or 
not; and where there is no angular 
distance, 7.e. where there are no objects, 
we can infer no distance. 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Abbot assert, in 
opposition to all this, that for some 
thirty or forty yards we see distance in 
the line of sight as immediately as we 
see angular distance, provided there is 
angular distance in view. They are 
alone in asserting this. I now propose 
to examine their remarks, and to show, 
first, that they did not understand this 
question any more than they understood 
Berkeley’s ‘New Theory of Vision ;” and 
secondly, that, as might therefore be 
expected, their arguments with respect 
to it have not the least force, even for 
the short space of thirty or forty yards 
from us. 

First, then, as to the question itself, 
How did they understand it? This is 
easily told. They both state that all 
the distance that, according to them, 
we see immediately,—all the visual 
distance which they speak of as existing 
in nature,—exists in the geometrical 
solidity which we have in the stereo- 
scopic diagram. This is stated passim 
throughout their pages. Now that they 
completely misunderstand the point at 
issue is here made clear, by the fact 
that the distance now in question, the 
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distance which we affirm to be invisible, 
does not exist in the stereoscope at all. 
The distance here spoken of by Locke, 
and Molyneux, and all the rest of the 
learned to this day, as well as by 
Berkeley, is distance that can be seen 
from the side of it, and that has some of 
its parts nearer to us than other parts 
are. These two tests, to which we have 
already alluded, settle this matter at 
once. The distance which we call in- 
visible is precisely that which is not 
seen in the stereoscope, and which, more- 
over, does not exist there, even invisible. 
What we see in the stereoscope are only 
the signs of distance ; and that they are 
only the signs of it is proved by the fact 
that these can be completely imitated, 
even where there is and can be no such 
thing as distance. When Mr. Abbott 
and Mr. Bailey, therefore, condemn 
scientific men and philosophers for say- 
ing that they cannot see distance, it is 
merely because they suppose them to 
say that they cannot see the sort of 
distance which is seen in the stereoscope. 
But no one denies that this sort of 
distance (viz. angular distance or signs 
of distance) is seen. It is unnecessary 
to say more upon this point. These 
writers have clearly misunderstood ix 
toto what is intended when it is said 
that we cannot see distance. We are 
ready to concede to them at once that 
whatever lies across the line of sight is 
seen, whether it be called distance from 
us or not, and whether it be in the 
stereoscope or in nature. But that is 
not the distance from us that is now in 
question. 

It is not, then, to be wondered at that 
the arguments of these writers have no 
application to the subject. I never- 
theless state them. It must be premised, 
however, that they nowhere profess to 
give us anything like a counter-demon- 
stration, nor to give us anything more 
than a few “ probabilities” and “ap- 
pearances”” in favour of their own very 
strong convictions. They often express 
themselves with the greatest confidence 
in these convictions; but they do not 
always do so. Even Mr. Bailey saw so 
much room to suspect that the chicken 
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just hatched was misleading him, and 
that Dugald Stewart might be right 
in holding we could not see distance, 
however close to us, that before he pub- 
lished what he describes as no more than 
an attempt to disprove,—‘*A Review 
designed to show the unsoundness of ” 
—our scientific conclusion, he went over 
his reasonings (he tells us) “again and 
again,” without however, being able to 
detect their inaccuracy ; and Mr. Abbott 
concludes his “ attempt to disprove” in 
these equally unambitious words :—“ If 
“there be any direct perception of dis- 
“tance at all, it can belong to no sense 


* «but sight. That it does belong to it 


“has I hope been proved, although 
“much remains to be done before the 
“antecedent physical conditions can be 
“stated positively.” It seems strange 
that with such poor materials they 
should have volunteered “an attempt to 
disprove” what they admit that every 
one competent to judge had pronounced 
unanswerable, and what Dugald Stewart 
said it was “a gross and unaccountable 
delusion” to have ever disputed. 

The arguments which they employ, 
if we are to call such strange remarks 
“arguments,” are two only. 

1. They reject our demonstration 
without even pretending to disprove it, 
merely because they think from the acts 
of young animals that we see distance 
close to us, and because, if we do, a 
demonstration will not prove that we do 
not. 2. They maintain that we see 
distance, not only because young animals 
seem to see it, but because what we 
specially see in binocular vision, and in 
the geometrical solidity of the stereo- 
scopic diagram, is the very distance now 
in question. 

1. With regard to our demonstration : 
it is thus briefly stated by Berkeley, as 
that of a universal axiom among the 
learned before he wrote: “It is, I 
“think, agreed by all, that distance of 
“ itself and immediately cannot be seen. 
“ For, distance being a line directed end- 
“wise to the eye, it projects only one 
“point in the fund of the eye, which 
“point remains invariably the same 
“whether the distance be longer or 


“ shorter.” Neither Mr. Abbott nor 
Mr. Bailey impugns this demonstration. 
They merely say we cannot here em- 
ploy it. They merely tell us that, 
since we do see distance, or if we do, 
we see it perhaps independently of the 
retina, and of the marks upon the retina, 
by some peculiar act of intuition, some 
unconscious instinct, or some other pro- 
cess of nature still more inscrutable. 
They do not here pretend that we see 
distance in the ordinary senseof “seeing,” 
as we see a circle or a chair; for, to see 
these, there is no intuition, nor instinct, 
nor inscrutable action, sui generis, requi- 
site. The only question here between 
them and us, is as to whether we become 
aware of distance near us by intuition 
or by experience. Mr. Abbott’s words 
respecting the demonstration are : “ Now, 
“instead of regarding this argument as 
“decisive, we ought to set it aside at 
“once, as unsound in principle. It is 
“absurd to impose @ priori conditions 
“on the perceptions of sense, or other 
“ physical phenomena. Indeed in all 
“other departments of science it has 
“been for centuries recognised that our 
“business is to ascertain, not what the 
“ phenomena ought to be, but what they 
“are; not to deduce effects from their 
“ supposed causes, but to inquire in the 
“first instance what are the effects.” 
(P. 11.) Mr. Bailey’s words are : “There 
“is plainly no impossibility in the sup- 
“ position that these diversities (on the 
“retina) are accompanied by intuitive 
“ perceptions of various degrees of prox- 
“ imity in the objects, and whether they 
“are so or not is a question of fact 
“ which cannot be determined by @ priort 
“ reasoning.” (P. 43.) This writer adds, 
however, with unusual frankness, that 
he strongly suspects that he does not 
understand what he here writes about : 
“ After the most strenuous endeavours 
“to comprehend the reasoning, I am 
“not sure that I have succeeded in 
“ seizing either its meaning or its force.” 
(P. 38.) Both in this, and in his work 
on “ Reasoning,” he proves that he has 
not. 

2. On the second “argument” I shall 
make but two remarks, What is this 
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result, I ask, said to be inscrutable, so 
unique, which occasions the stereoscope 
and which is brought about by binocular 
vision? What results from the over- 
lapping of the two retinas? Simply that 
which has been already described. All 
visual intervals in the line of sight are, 
by this combination, taken out of the 
line of sight, and are brought across it, 
i.e. are converted into angular intervals, 
and are thus therefore seen, constituting 
signs of what is not seen. The two 
retinas give us in one compound view 
two points instead of one for each 
interval in the line of sight within a 
few yards of us ; and, in doing this, they 
take everything out of the line of sight 
for those few yards. The remoter point 
from us of each interval is no longer 
(as now seen) at the greatest possible 
stretch of distance from us, which is its 
case when in the line of sight (where it 
is necessarily behind the nearer point, 
and so invisible to us), but is taken out 
of that position, and is placed in some 
portion of the angular distance (or 
interval) before us, thus forming with 
the other point an angular interval 
which becomes a sign of the interval 
that is not angular. Surely there is 
nothing unique, or sw? generis, or inscru- 
table in this? nothing involving an act 
of intuition, or instinct, or anything else 
but plain seeing? All that is necessary 
here is not to allow ourselves to be 
deluded, as our critics have been, into 
supposing that what is seen out of the 
line of sight is seen in it, merely because 
it is to us a sign of what is in it. All 
that scientific men here insist on is, that 
what we thus see out of the line of 
sight is to us this sign of what we do 
not see, viz. of what is in the line of 
sight. 

My second remark is, that the distance 
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thus seen immediately is not the distance 
in question. The distance thus seen is, 
as just stated, only the sign of the 
distance in question. The distance in 
question can always be recognised by 
either of the two tests I have mentioned. 
It is a distance which has some points 
in it nearer to us than others. Now is 
that the distance in the stereoscope, 
where we have all the effects of bin- 
ocular vision? Certainly it is not. 
There all points are equally remote from 
us. Again, the distance in question, 
when we say we cannot see distance, 
is that which we can see as angular | 
distance if we look at it from the side. 
Is this the distance which we see with 
binocular vision—the distance in the 
stereoscope ? Clearly it is not. There 
is no side to the distance in the stereo- 
scope. Mr. Abbott, therefore, and Mr. 
Bailey may see at once that they are 
talking of one distance, and professing 
to talk of another ; that they everywhere 
talk of signs only, and imagine that 
they are talking of distance. Or, when 
they say that we see distance in the 
stereoscope intuitively, immediately, and 
instinctively, do they mean that we see 
intuitively, immediately, and instinct- 
ively in the stereoscope what does not 
exist in the stereoscope at all? This 
would indeed be something “ unique 
and sui generis.” 

I cannot better conclude these remarks 
than by here placing, in brief, under the 
reader’s eye, the demonstration afforded 
by the stereoscope, upon the subject of 
our not seeing distance. 

There is no distance in the stereo- 
scope. We therefore see none there. 
Yet we see there all the distance that 
we see in nature. We therefore see 
none in nature; distance is no part of 
what we see in nature. 
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MARY ANERLEY. 


Litrte Mary Anerley, sitting on the stile, 

Why do you blush so red, and why so strangely smile 
Somebody has been with you—somebody, I know, 
Left that sunset on your cheek, left you smiling so! 


Gentle Mary Anerley, waiting by the wall, 

Waiting in the chesnut walk, where the snowy blossoms fall, 
Somebody is coming there—somebody, I’m sure, 

Knows your eyes are full of love, knows your heart is pure. 


Happy Mary Anerley, looking, oh, so fair, 

There’s a ring upon your hand, and there’s myrtle in your hair ! 
Somebody is with you now—somebody, I see, 

Looks into your trusting face very tenderly ! 


Quiet Mary Forester, sitting by the shore, 
Rosy faces at your knee, roses round the door— 


Somebody is coming home ! 


Somebody, I know, 


Made you sorry when he sail’d: are you sorry now ? 


Artuur J. Munsy. 


A QUESTION CONCERNING ART. 


BY C. E. PRICHARD. 


In his interesting “Life of Goethe,” Mr. 
Lewes has occasion to defend the poet 
against the charge of coldness and want 
of feeling. “He looked upon life with 
the eye of an artist:” such are the terms 
of the indictment. Of course he did, 
replies his biographer, for he was an 
artist. An artist withdraws himself 
from other pursuits and spends himself 
upon his art, as a chemist or a physi- 
ologist devote themselves to their parti- 
cular pursuits. Owen and Faraday are 
not blamed for this; nor should Goethe 
be found fault with for an analogous 
devotion to art as Ais employment. If 
indeed, his life had been marked, prac- 
tically, by coldness and selfishness, it 
would have deserved censure ; but the 
reverse of this was the fact. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to imagine that 
one who could describe emotion so 


vividly should not have felt it; and, 
as regards practical benevolence, Mr. 
Lewes adduces evidence that shows 
(especially in one very remarkable in- 
stance) that Goethe possessed no com- 
mon share of it. The reader will re- 
member the story of Krapf, who applied, 
as a perfect stranger, for assistance, 
possessing no sort of claim upon him 
but that of his distress. Not only did 
Goethe relieve him at the time with the 
utmost readiness and delicacy, but, for 
several years, sent him regularly the 
sixth part of his own moderate income, 
and never revealed the poor man’s 
straitened circumstances, or his own 
generosity. Such a fact needs no com- 
ment, and we only allude to the per- 
sonal character of the poet in order to 
introduce a question concerning the rela- 
tion of art to morality and life gene- 
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rally, with the treatment of which, by 
the accomplished biographer, we are not 
altogether satisfied. 

At the risk of seeming hypercritical, 
we venture to object to the analogy 
which he draws between art and other 
pursuits, as before mentioned. It is 
obvious that the artist and the chemist 
do not stand in the same relation to 
human life. It is impossible for the 
latter to look upon this with the eyes 
of a chemist, for much of it is not 
matter for chemistry, and, as a scientific 
man, he has no concern with it. His 
pursuit is in a limited field, and if his 
mind, that is, his sympathies and aims, 
are entirely circumscribed to this, he 
would be rightly blamed as forgetting 
his humanity in his chemistry, a charge 
which certainly cannot be brought 
against Professors Owen and Faraday. 
But the artist, by the very nature of 
his faculty, has his domain in every 
sphere. ‘There is nothing in the mate- 
rial world—nothing in the immaterial 
(excepting its Highest Object)—which is 
not his property, the field for his acti- 
vity. All outward form—all inward 
thought—the processes of nature and 
the mysteries of character—the spec- 
tacle of history and the springs of 
human action—on all the artist iooks 
as one who is part and yet not part 
of his vision, in it and yet above it, 
submitting himself to it yet not ab- 
sorbed in it, an actor only that he may 
be a spectator, and reproduce, according 
to his insight and his skill, that which 
he beholds. 

Now, part of this vast domain, and 
not the least attractive, is human nature 
in its relation to moral good and moral 
evil—its struggles with the latter, 
its aspirations, successful or failing, 
towards the former. How large a part 
these elements form of the artist’s 
sphere will be evident if we, for a 
moment, suppose them banished. Let 
the world become a scene of passion 
without conscience, of emotion and 
intellect disjoined from moral purpose, 
and the highest subjects of the artist 
vould be eut off. Outward nature 
might remain as it is, and he would 
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find a poor solace in its material beauty, 
in its grandeur, or its mystery : but the 
deeper mystery of human life, the gran- 
deur and beauty of its acts and suffer- 
ings, would have vanished, and with 
these the noblest field of art. Man- 
kind would have become a herd of 
higher animals, whose inner life the 
artist might observe and paint—as Rosa 
Bonheur her deer and oxen—for the 
essential distinction between the two 
worlds of man and nature would have 
been well-nigh obliterated. Hence the 
artist is forced, as it were, in the very 
exercise of his faculty, into a relation 
to moral good and evil. The chemist 
does not waste his moral sympathies on 
hydrogen, neither does he lay them 
aside, but reserves them for their pro- 
per objects, which lie outside his special 
work. But the artist, as an artist, has 
to do with them; he cannot ignore 
them; they are part, a chief part, of 
his kingdom, and he cannot banish 
them ; they are interwoven with the 
scenes which he describes, form its 
very groundwork, are intertwined in its 
characters, often their very key and 
centre. 

What, then, is to be his relation, as 
an artist, to these great clements? It 
is not an easy question, and we should 
be very unwilling to misstate the 
answer which Mr. Lewes, himself an 
authority on philosophy and taste, ap- 
pears to give it. But, as far as we 
understand him, it is the following. 
In the first place, it need hardly be said 
that no man, artist or not, may divest 
himself of his sympathies with good 
and evil: to be humane, upright, be- 
nevolent, is always incumbent on him. 
But, as an artist, his task is simply to 
represent, not to judge. Now the 
scenes, characters, events which he 
describes are often indistinct in their 
moral purport and significance. Dif- 
ferent persons will interpret them dif- 
ferently; one will draw 2 moral, another 
the contrary kind of inference from 
them. The artist draws neither: his 
very faithfulness consists in this, that 
he represents things as they are, human 
life in its real objective truth. It is 
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unjust to charge upon him the immoral 
inference of the one reader ; he lays no 
claim to have suggested the contrary to 
another. As an artist be is indifferent : 
his sympathy at least is unapparent. 

We cannot subscribe to this as a 
thorough solution to our problem for 
the following reasons: —In the first 
place, if the principle were carried out, 
it would lead to this,—that in the selec- 
tion of his subjects, as well as in his 
mode of treating them, the artist may 
be indifferent to their moral aspect, and 
may therefore represent such as are 
of a distinctly evil tendency, and are 
excluded by the universal consent of 
mankind ; a monstrous position, which 
Mr. Lewes would be the first to disown, 
and which he does in fact disown, 
showing his sense of the abuse to which 
his canon might be applied. Yet if 
“ representation,” without any relation 
to moral good and evil, is the sole func- 
tion of the artist, on what principles 
are such scenes excluded? Not, surely, 
on the ground that they violate only 
the laws of beauty, but because they 
would offend the moral instincts. There- 
fore, if the artist cannot lay aside the 
latter in the selection, it seems to fol- 
low that he cannot in the treatment of 
his subject. 

Let us, however, sift the matter a 
little more deeply, and consider the 
artist, as he is defined, as one who “ re- 
presents.” What, then, does he repre- 
sent? The world as it exists, nature as 
it appears, human life as it really is. 
Except for some special purpose, when 
his subject may be treated under some 
unreal aspect, the object of his “ imita- 
tion” is Truth. The question therefore 
resolves itself into this: Is the world 
of human life (for with this field of art 
we are chiefly concerned) destitute of 
moral law? Is there no moral signifi- 
cance in its events, hidden perhaps often 
from ordinary eyes, but such as a true 
insight will desery? Let us not be sup- 
posed to speak of works which are dis- 
tinctly didactic in their aim: of these 
there is no question. Our position is 
that the artist, be he poet, novelist, 
or historian, viewing human life as it 
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really 2s, viewing it, in his measure, as 
the Great Artist may be conceived to 
view it, sees more than the mere sur- 
face ; and, not by any conscious effort, 
but by spontaneous and sympathetic 
insight, discerns the divine laws which 
underlie its mystery. Not that he is 
always drawing attention to these laws, 
violating their secrecy, or forcing their 
silent influence into a patent and cla- 
morous activity. In many scenes of 
human life and history, and those not the 
least touching, these ruling influences 
do not lie upon the surface ; they need 
the eye of the interpreter; and it is 
open, as Mr. Lewes argues, to different 
spectators to give them various interpre- 
tations. Nor is it, of course, contended 
that every work of art should have the 
significance which we are speaking of. 
Many are the mere expressions of imi- 
tative genius (in the largest sense of 
the word), sporting with its power, 
seeking relief in the utterance of its 
burden, or giving birth to the creations 
of fancy under the sole guidance of the 
instinct and the laws of beauty. But 
wherever the intellect and the imagi- 
nation have been roused to exert their 
highest activity, such as has resulted in 
the masterpieces of art, those immorial 
works which are the source and the 
inheritance of the civilization of man- 
kind, there the artist cannot be indif- 
ferent to any part of the truth which he 
represents, least of all to those influences 
and relations which, if they exist at all, 
are really sovereign in their authority. 
Accordingly, if we pass from these & 
priort considerations to glance rapidly 
at some of those great works which are 
the lasting delight of the human race, 
our doubts are strengthened whether 
the canon, which we are discussing, 
that art, as such, has no relation to 
morality, is not altogether new. Homer 
is certainly no didactic poet ; the joyous 
Greek, rich in sympathy with man and 
nature, seems to overflow in spontaneous 
song ; and is still, after nearly thirty cen- 
turies, the king of poets, unapproachable 
in that simplicity or that perfect art, by 
which his verse is scarcely the clothing 
or body of his idea, but very idea and 
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thought itself. Ze has no distinct “ moral 
lesson,” as we phrase it: his purpose is 
to sing the wrath of Achilles ; his moral 
code is not in all things our code. Yet 
who ever thought him, as an artist, in- 
different to good and evil? Whose sym- 
pathies could be plainer with what is 
noble and chivalrous in conduct, delicate 
in gentleness, pure in feeling? A single 
instance, we are aware, proves nothing 
out of the numbers which combine to 
leave the whole impression upon the 
reader’s mind ; yet we cannot refrain in 
passing to solace him,,and ourselves, by 
referring to the last and most touching 
speech of Helen lamenting Hector— 
more touching to our mind than the 
wailing of his mother or Andromache, 
more expressive than any direct descrip- 
tion of his chivalrous gentleness and her 
desolation. We avail ourselves of Lord 

Derby’s translation, which, in these 

lines, loses little of the simple beauty of 

the original :— 

‘« Hector, of all my brethren dearest thou ! 
True, godlike Paris claims me for his wife, 
Who bore me hither. Would I then had 

died ! 
But twenty years have passed since here I 
came, 
And left my native land; yet ne'er from 
thee 
I heard one scornful, one degrading word ; 
And when from others I have borne reproach, 
Thy brothers, sisters, or thy brothers’ wives, 
Or mother (for thy sire was ever kind 
Ev’n asa father), thou hast check’d them still 
With tender feeling and with gentle words. 
For thee I weep, and for myself no less ; 
For, through the breadth of Troy, none love 
me now, 
None kindly look on me, but all abhor!” 


There is, perhaps, an air of rhetoric 
in the critique of Horace, justifying to 
his friend Lollius his preference for 
Homer over Crantor and Chrysippus, as 
a teacher of “ what is fair and base, what 
useful and what not ;” but he expresses, 
no doubt, the judgment of antiquity, 
and time has not reversed it. 

Of the great tragic poets of Greece, 
Eschylus and Sophocles, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak, for a main idea of 
each is the presence in human life of an 
invisible Power, the living law of right, 
or voice of the supreme Divinity, over- 


powered at times, in appearance, by 
human passion, but reasserting itself in 
victory or in punishment. This idea in 
the older poet is more pervading, and is 
worked out with terrible impressiveness 
in his sublime trilogy. It was connected, 
also, in his more profound and medita- 
tive mind, with a strong and even awful 
sense of the mystery of life and Provi- 
dence: a feeling not common, in such 
intensity, among the Greeks, and making 
the poetry of Aischylus akin to the 
deeper and darker creations of later ages. 
Yet the burden of the seer Kalchas, 
“Sing a strain of lamentation, yet may 
good prevail at last,” seems to express 
the poet’s own thought—not, surely, an 
unusual one —in his reflection upon 
human life, embodying, as it does, that 
mixture of sadness and of hopefulness 
which often forms the groundwork of 
lofty characters. In the brighter and 
more picturesque creations of Sophocles 
there is a less absorbing, yet not less 
real, presence of the same “moral ele- 
ment,” showing itself occasionally in 
thought and language which, in a certain 
calm majesty, rise to a level with the 
grander conceptions of AEschylus. Such 
are those lines, which no schoolboy for- 
gets, and no scholar tires of, where Anti- 
gone contrasts the human ordinances of 
the tyrant with the Divine law of con- 
science,—lines whose statuesque beauty 
Mr. Plumptre has rendered, perhaps, as 
adeyuately as possible to the original : 


Creon. “Didst thou then dare to disobey 
these laws ? 


A. Yes, for it was not Zeus who gave them: 


‘orth, 
Nor justice, dwelling with the gods below, 
Who traced these laws for all the sons of men. 
Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
Coming from mortal man, to set at nought 
The unwritten laws of God, that know not 
change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But live for ever, nor can man assign 
v—- first they sprang to being. Not through 
ear 
Of any man’s resolve was I prepared 
Before the gods to bear the penalty 
Of sinning against these.” 


The prevalence of such thoughts in 
Sophocles is, perhaps, the more worth 
observing, since his mind was cast in a 
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more essentially Greek mould than that 
of his elder contemporary. Every lover 
of poetry, in itself, must feel sympathy 
and admiration for Aischylus; but it re- 
quires a more educated classic taste to 
appreciate the works of Sophocles. Ir 
Euripides the moral sense is weaker in 
proportion as he sinks below both the 
former in true greatness. Yet, intoler- 
able (to use the strong language of 
Mommsen) as his dialogues often are, 
they are redeemed not only by his 
breadth of human sympathy, in which 
he surpasses his rivals, but occasionally 
by powerful and evidently genuine feel- 
ing for truth and goodness, issuing in 
protests against hypocrisy or against the 
immorality of the common mythology. 
The lyric lines in the “ Ion,” in which 
Creusa reproaches Apollo, her betrayer, 
rank in the intensity of their indigna- 
tion with the finest passages in classical 
poetry. 

It would appear, then, that, ifa “moral 
indifference” is the artist’s right temper, 
it is a canon unknown to the ancient 
world, and not only to its poets. In 
that noblest of prefaces to the noblest 
of histories (unless we prefer to say, 
with Mr. Merivale, of epics) Livy thus 
speaks : “ It is this which chiefly makes 
“the knowledge of past history valu- 
“ able and wholesome, that we see in it 
“conspicuous instances of every kind 
“of character, so that we can choose 
“ what is best for ourselves and for our 
“country to imitate, and reject that 
“which has resulted as it began, in 
“ evil ;” and in the following lines he 
pronounces a strong and, no doubt, a 
true eulogium on those virtues by which 
Rome, in her best days, deserved to be 
mistress of the world. In Tacitus the 
moral feeling, sometimes in the form of 
sympathy with some noble martyr, 
more often of scathing indignation 
against tyranny and vice, colours his 
history throughout, and makes him 
(to quote again the historian of the 
Roman empire) scarcely trustworthy in 
some of his strong antipathies. And 
if in modern times, in the great writer 
who has approached nearest to these in 
eloquence and grasp of mind, this ele- 
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ment of earnest sentiment is wanting or 
perverted, the result has been that his 
otherwise magnificent work is injured 
and lowered, in universal esteem, by 
the defect. 

Now it would be a strange pheno- 
menon if an idea so predominant, as we 
have seen, in the great artists of an- 
tiquity, were obliterated or even ob- 
scured in the works of modern genius. 
We cannot deny that there may have 
passed over literature, in later times, 
some such change as that which has 
taken place in painting, in which the 
medizeval taste for religious ideas has 
given place, in the last three centuries 
(with periods of partial reaction), to a 
certain “ naturalism,” and, in no bad 
sense, “earthliness” of conception. Is 
it that the human mind, in nations and 
in individuals, has certain limits of ten- 
sion, beyond which it will not bear to 
be strained, and, if tried too much, falls 
back from its ethereal flight into the 
lap of Nature? So, no doubt, it often 
is with individuals. In the healing 
powers of Nature, its infinite play and 
heaven-sent delights, they seem to find 
a rest from the pain and toil of moral 
effort: well, if this reaction is not in 
excess. And thus the naturalism of 
modern art may be a rebound from an 
overstrained and not wholly true ideal- 
ism, which however filled Europe with 
the creations of the medieval world. 
But if such has been the case with lite- 
rature also, it has not gone the length, 
in the chief instances of modern genius, 
of an indifference to moral good and 
evil. Shakspeare, “‘ Nature’s Darling,” 
in whose soul the image of his “ Mighty 
Mother” was mirrored in greater variety 
of beauty than in any other created 
human mind, was no more than Homer 
a “didactic” poet. He draws men as 
they are, life as it is, both mixed of 
good and evil: but he does not disguise 
his sympathies, he does not leave us 
doubtful and perplexed as to what is 
right and what is wrong, nor does he 
affect that irony which plays with the 
moral instincts of mankind. Through 
the organ-music of Milton’s poems there 
breathes an ever-present sympathy with 
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all that is good and noble. It is un- 
necessary to do more than allude to 
Scott and Wordsworth; the latter, 
indeed, too expressly didactic for our 
argument, while the prose writings of 
the former appeal always to the best 
feelings of human nature, and are per- 
vaded by generous and pure sentiments. 
Neither Elizabeth Browning nor Ten- 
nyson, certainly, are “ conventional” 
poets, or disposed to accept blindly, as 
the highest morality, any artificial rules 
of social life: yet who were ever less 
indifferent, as artists, to the moral rela- 
tions of their subjects, or less prone to 
disguise their sympathies ? 

We must leave the reader to decide 
whether, in this brief induction, and in 
our previous argument, we have proved 
that mere “representation,” with no 
expression of sympathy for moral good 
and moral evil, is not the true function 
of the artist. Doubtless there are many 
periods and conditions of mind in which 
he is himself working his way through 
unsolved problems, and the represen- 
tation of such perplexity is often a 
legitimate and effective subject. The 
eye of genius sees distant relations and 

- difficulties to which ordinary minds are 
insensible ; it is also one of the highest 
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tasks of gifted men to descry the prin- 
ciples which underlie the conventional 
laws of life, and to recall mankind to the 
truth of nature. In such cases, the poet 
or the novelist may seem to be mocking. 
or paradoxical, when he is but relieving 
himself by the utterance of his perplexity, 
or teaching some unacknowledged truth. 
But such instances by no means justify 
the canon that he may be satisfied to 
represent appearances, indifferent to the 
moral inference which they will suggest. 
lt is not improbable that we may have 
misunderstood Mr. Lewes in supposing 
that this was his meaning: but in any 
case the subject is not without interest 
in the present day. The working of 
creative genius is almost infinitely varied : 
every true poet, in prose or verse, strikes 
out for himself some original line, and 
occupies a new domain in the realm of 
thought. Not even the greatest critic 
can do more than follow and observe, he 
cannot predict, still less can he prescribe, 
the intellectual limits within which the 
divine faculty shall work. But we can- 
not think that it would tend to the 
real freedom of art, or to its true de- 
velopment, if it were an accepted canon 
that it stands, in its own proper nature, 
in no relation to moral good and evil 


RECOVERY. 


For many a day, like one whose limbs are stiff, 
Whose head is heavy with some grievous ail, 


I felt, from wicked thoughts, the whole world drag 
As millstone round my neck, all my force fail, 
Dry up, and ravel into dust and rag. 

But lo, I slept, and waking glad as if 

I had been hearing music in my sleep, 

Went forth, and look’d upon thy watery deep, 

© King Unseen! By stretch of some great hand 
My sad, confuséd, fearful soul was shriv’n ; 

I knew the tranquil mind restored to me 

To enjoy the colour of that pure blue heav’n, 
Purply cloud-shadows on the greenish sea, 

And rippling white foam on the yellow sand. 





